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WORKING FAMILIES AT THE MARGINS: THE UN- 
CERTAIN FUTURE OP AMERICA'S SMALL 
TOWNS 



TUESDAY. APRIL 11, 1989 

House of Repr^entativeb, 
Selktt CTommtttee on Chiu)R£n, Youth, and Famujes, 

Washin^on, DC. 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a,m., in room 
2322, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chair- 
man of the select committee) priding. 

Members present- Representatives Miller, Rowland, Martinez, 
Durbm, Evans, Sarpalius, Skaggs, Bliley, Grandy, Holloway, 
Machtley, Lamar Smith, Peter Smith, Walsh, Weldon, and Wolf. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Virginia duRivage, 
prof^onal staff; Dennis Smith, minority staff director, Carol 
Statuto, minority deputy staff director; and Joan Godley, committee 
clerk. 

Ojairman Miller. Tlie Select Committee wiU come to order. 
Were going to do something new in Congressional history. We're 
goi^ to start a h^ing early. It's never been done before. 

This morning, the Select Committ^ is holding a hearing on 
working families at the margins and the uncertain future of Amer- 
ica s small towns. 

Poverty is generally perceived as a phenomena of the urban un- 
derclass, rooted in the ghettoes of our m^or metropolitan areas. 
But poverty in America wears many faces and is far more wide- 
spread, affecting not only the heart of our cities, but the heartland 
of our nation. 

In hundreds of small towns and rural communities, economic in- 
TOCurity plagues millions of hardworking families. In addition to 
economic costs, the social costs they bear are eroding families and 
communities alike. 

Throughout the 1980s, industries that have been the backbone of 
the rural economy, farming, timber, oil, gas, mining and small 
manufacturing, have seriously deteriorated. While routine manu- 
facturmg and service industries !iave replaced them as major em- 
ployers, these industries' hours are variable, many times the wages 
are low and the health and pension benefits nonexistent or too ex- 
pensive to be purchased by the employee. 

Famili^ living in our small towns and villages are paying a 
heavy price as a result of this changing economy. While median 
family income dropped by only one percent between 1979 and 1986 

U) 
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in urban areas, family income plummeted ten i^rcent in rural 
communities. 

The poverty rate in rural America, 17 j^rcent in 1987 and grow- 
ing twice as fast as urban poverty, rivals the ix>verty rate in our 
poorest inner citi^. Rural families at the economic margins are 
p4^ominantly two pai^nt fiamUies. We will leium in a new reiK)rt 
issuai today by the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, that in 
71 percent of the non-metro, non-elderly or disabled low income 
families, a parent is working. In more than one<iuarter of these 
familira, both {mrente are in the labor force. 

High suicide rates among rural youth and adults in small towns 
in Nebraska and Iowa i^rsist m% ymrs into the economic recowry. 
In the Appalachian r^on of upstate New York, where plant shut- 
downs are common, family violence is on the increase and requeste 
from working famili^ for emergency food and transportation have 
bea>me commonplace. And non-urban areas now claim nearly one 
out of four of America's homele^* 

Where jobs have become scarce in many rural areas, many fami- 
lies are splitting up in order to find work, creating a new class of 
migr^t workers in America. In the metropolitan Washington, D.C. 
area alone, an estimated 10,0(M) famili^ from rural West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio were sleeping in r^onal campgrounds 
while working in construction and other jobs last summer. The ex- 
perience is l^ing repeated in citi^ like Ix»3 Angela and Dallas 
where jobs are plentiful but housing unaffordable. 

Today, we Will hear lx)th statistical and i^rsonal accounte of 
working families in Americans small towns and rural communities. 
Twenty-five yeans ago, Michael Harrington challenged the con- 
science of our nation in his book, "The Other America/' Today, we 
will hear testimony that suggests that the other America has 
moved to Main Street, 

[Opening statement of Hon, Geoi^ Miller follows:] 

Opknino ^AmiKNT w Hon. Georck Miijlek, a Rm^KSENTATivR m Conckess Fkom 
THE Stats of Caufornia, and Chairman, Sslkct CoMMrmre on Children, 
YouiK, and Famiubs 

Poverty is generally perceived as a phenomenon of the uthan **\xnderc\as»/' rooted 
in the ghettoes of our m^r metn^Utan areas. 

Ehat poverty in America wears many fac^ and k far more widesprrad — afTecting 
not only the heart of our citks, but the heartland of our nation. 

In hundmb of small towns and rural communities, economic insecurity plagues 
miUi(»w of haid working families. And in additicm to the economic costs, the social 
costs ihey bmr are erodii^ families and communities alike. 

HiFOUghout the 1980Sf industms that have been the backbone of the rural econo- 
my— farmii^, tim'.er, odi, g^ mining and small manufacturing— have serioi^ly de- 
teriorated. While routine manufacturing and service industries have repl«»^ them 
OB mc^r empIoyeiB^ in these industrks hours are vsuiable^ wages low, and health 
and pei^n oei^ts non-existent or too expensi^. 

ramilies living in our smaller towns and villages are paying a h^vy price m a 
result of th» changing economy. While median (kmily income dropped by cmly one 
percmt between 1^79 and 19^ in url»n srea&f family Lncomri^ plumn^tted ten per- 
cent in rural communities. 

The poverty rate in rural America— 17 pen^nt in 1987 and grwing twic« as fast 
as uiisan pomty— rivals the poverty rate in our poorest inner citi^ Rural families 
on the economic margins are predominantly two parent familii^. Ami, as we will 
learn from a new report issued today by the Center <m Budget and Policy Priorities, 
in 71 percent oi non^-m^ro, non-elderly or disabled low^income fannlies, a parent is 
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working. In more than om^quarter of these hiAh pamits are in the labor 

force. 

High 8iiM^ rates ^mtmg rural youth and adults in small towra in Netoaalm and 
lima penE^ mx ymm into eccmcmiik recov^. In the Apfwlarhiwii n^pcm of upstate 
New Ym^ where p'ant ahutitowns are cmmmn* femily viok«»ce is on the increase 
and requeito from vmtiang familks for eroergency food and tranapmtatim have 
beoMfne oanmonplsce. Ana nonurban ar«a® now claim nearly one mit erf four 
Anm^'s hMMlesa 

Wtere jcAn hai^ beccBne swce in many rural arc^ many families are splitting 
up in onter to find wmrk, camting a new class migrant workers m America. In 
the metropolttan Wariiii^^, DC ar^ altme, an estimated I0»000 ftunilii» fnm 
1r rural We^ Virginia, Ptam^hratua and (Miio, were sleeping in regional cami^^nmndb 

while wmting in ooi^Uuction and other last summer, niis esperi«ic» is being 
rented in ciU^ libe ho8 Angelas and Dallas where jc^ are plentiful but housii^ 
unaffofdalde. 

Tbdayt we will hear both statistk^l and per^nal accounts of working families 
fnm America's snmll towns and rural communities. TVenty-five years ago, Miclmel 
Harrington challenged the conscience of our nation with hie book, "T^ie Other 
Amerioa." Today we will hear testimony that suggests that "The Other America" 
has moved to Main Street. 
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"WcHfciBg Bami&s at tbe Msapm: 
Tte UiffiBitaiii Fasmc of Amakals Smdl Tkmas* 

A FACT SHEET 

RlJILU.ro\TOTY INCREASES: RIVALS CE^^^tALC^^YR^^ 

** In 1986, for the first time since 1975, nonmetro poverty rates were 
lugher than poverty rates in U.S. central cities. In 15^, 16.9% of 
persons living in nonmetro ar^ in rural America iived in (Kiverty, 
a rale nearly as high as the 18.6% |Km;rty rate in central cities and 
higher than the 125% metro poverty rate. (Census, 1^) 

The 9 million poor i»rsons in rural America make-up one-quarter 
of the total poverty population. One in four children in nonmetro 
ar^ compared to one in five children in metro areas lives in 
poverty. (Census, 1989) 

*♦ Between 1979-1986, poverty among young adults and children 
increased twice as fast in nonmetro areas as it did in metro areas. 
(Population Reference Bureau [PRBJ, 1988) 

WORK IS A FACT OF UFE FOR LOW-INCOME RURAL 
FAMffJES 

** In 1987, 71% of nonmetro non-elderly or disabled poor families had 
at least one worker in the lalxjr force. In /5% of all ptx)r families, 
both parents worked- (Census, 1988; Center for Budget and Policy 
Priorities, 1989) 

** The number of yuung adults in poverty in rural areas who worked 
part-time increaswi by 70% between 1979-1986. About 25% of 
young adults in the rural iator force in 1986 held at least two jobs 
but were still poor. (PRE, 1988) 

Two-thirds of the rural working poor arc employed in three ^lors: 
service (28%); trade (25%), and farming (13%). (Census, 1988) 

CHANGING ECONOMY FUELS POVERTY GROWTH IN RURAL 
AMERICA 

From 1986-1987, net rural outmigraiion loialal nearly one million 
persons, up from 630,(X)0 in 1985. (PRB, 1988) 
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Between 1979-1985, the numbcj of jobs in niral counties grew by 
3% compared to 10% in urban counties. (PRB, 1988) 

Between 1981-1987, an estimated 594^ farms have ^ne out of 
business. Almost one-third of all form hov jolds fell below pomty 
in 1986. (USDA, 1988) 

During the last decade, Iowa towns with populations of 5,000 or 
less have lost 41% of their gas stations, 27% of their grocery stores, 
and 17% of their variety stores. (Chicago Tribuiie, 1989) 

Between 1979-1986, median family income dropped 10% in rural 
areas, compared to a 1% decline in urban areas. (Prairiefire Rural 
AcUon, 1988) 



** In 19%, more than half of aU noiunetro bou^holds were dtetribuicd 
among the bottom two-fifths of all households compared to 30% of 
all metro households. (C^nsi», 1^) 

U>W EAIW1NO& FEW BENEFITS CHARACTTF^rrp }i^t^^i, 
EMPLOYMENT 



In 1987, the median income for metro families was 533,131 compared 
to $24397 for nonmctro famUies. Between 1973-1986, nonmetro 
income as a portion of metro income, fell from 78% to 72%. 
(Census, 1988; Hoppe, 1988) 

In 1986, over one-third of poor rural children lived in Camilifis with 
no health insurance. Forty-one percent of poor young rural adults 
arc uninsured. (PRB, 1988) 

•* More than half of all metro workers arc awered by an employer- 
sponsored i^nsion plan compared to 44% of nonmetro workcre. 
(PRB, 1988) 

RURAL POOR RECEIVE FFWER PUBUC BENEFITS 

•* Only one-fourth of the rural poor qualify for Medioiid, (»mpared 
to 43% of the poor in inner dties. (Special Committee on Aging, 
United Stat^ Senate, 1988) 

18% of the nonmetro pcx)r reojive cash welfare assistance compared 
to 24% of the metro poor. (Greenstein, 1^) 
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RURAL HOMELESSNESS INCREASES AMONG RURAL 

Of the csiimated three million pc»plc currently homeless in the * 
United Stat^ a mtnimuro of 750,(XX} persons are found in our 
nation's non-urt>an areas. Of th^c, at least 1(X),000 are children 
under the age of la (Stark, 19S8) # 

•* In a survey of 98 rural Community Action Agencies, 75% responded 
that underemployment was a chief cause of the significant increase 
in rural homeless Camilies between 15^c(249S7. (Housing Assistance 
Coundl, 1^) 

RURAL ECONOMIC PlgTRESS INCREASES FAMILY SntE^ 

QAxmki: Between 1979-1986, 24 rural mental health centers 
surveyed reports!, as a percentage of all admiisions, incieasK in 
chUd abuse (1Z2% to 183%) spou&j abuse (9.6% to 15.9%); child 
and adolescent depressions (35.6% to 54.8%); child anxiety 
admissions (45.9% to 66.3%). (CO Division of Mental Health, 
1986.) 

** MuuMHita: A study of 3^00 rural adolescents found that "a change 
in parents' finances" was commonly a^ociated with the onset of 
stress, depression and attempt^ suicide. (Garfinkel, Hoberman, 
1988) 

** Ndnadca: In a survey of 900 rural residents, the number of farmers 
suffering from depr^ion doubled from 10% to 21% tetween 1981- 
1986l The percentage of farmers and rural town residents suffering 
from impairment of scxaal, work and family life jumped from 5% to 
12%. (Nebraska Department of Public Institutions, 1^) 

bnva: Confirmed cas^ of child abuse increased by 43.6% between 
1982-1986. Spouse abuse reports increased from 1,620 in 1985 to 
more than 4,500 in 1*«7. In 1*»7, the suijide rate increased to 14 
per 100,000, the highest since 1958. (Prairiefire, 198S; BlondaU and 
Herzberg, 1988) ' 
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Chainnan Miller. Mr. Bliley, I recognize you for any opening 
statement. ^ «- -o 

Mr. BuLEv. Thank you, Mr. Caiairman. 

Although we have passed our days as an ^rarian society, we 
stall proudly hold the rich traditions and principles we learned 
from those tunes— self-reZiance, volunteerisn, and a sense of com- 
Jnun^ty* Gwwernment has always supported rural life through many 
way^ by shining a light of opportumty, but then standing aside to 
avoid casting shadows on the mdividual and the familyTlbr exam- 

{»le, the land grant coUeges and the Homestead Acts were success- 
ul because t&y were based on investment in the individual. This 
IS the standard which dbtould be apjalied today. 

I believe we ought to keep in mind the important differences be- 
^een urton and rural poverty as we listen to the testimony today. 
We have had ^veral hearings before this Committee on children 
and families m poverty. These hearings ft cused almost exclusively ' 
on the urban poor. Consider the»9 facts. 

One of the most important distinctions is family composition. 
Poor, rural tamiliep are far more likely to live in two parent house- 
hoI<k than families in urban areas. Le^ than 50 percent of poor 
families in urban areas are two parent households, while almost 
two-thirds of families in rural areas are households in which both 
parents are present. 

Anotlier unportant distinction betvreen rural and urban poor is 
their wurk force participation. Rural poor are far more likely to be 
working than urban poor. However, many of the rural poor work 
seasonally or part-time and therefore have a difficult time generate 
mg enough income. Of the r iral poor who do work, over half, 56.6 
percent, work less than ftill-t me. 

The difference between rural and urban households concerning 
participation m medical and nutrition programs are significant. 
Thirty-eight percent of urten poor receive medical benefits o^xsed 
to S6 percent of the rural poor. For Food Stamps, however, the par- 
ticipation levels are reversed. ForW-eeven percent of the rural poor 
participate m the Food Stamp Program and 42 percent of the 
urban poor. 

Leve^ of participation in existing rural health programs is a crit- 
ic public policy issue. I look forwanl to the testimony today of 
IXKtor Itevid Sundwall, who is an expert on rural health issues. 

Part of the e«>nomic problems rural areas are experiencing are 
traceable to slow population growth and to outmigration, specially 
amon^ young and better educated residents. AdcUng to these prob- 

j ,ooc ® creation in rural areas. Between 1979 

and 1985, the number of jobs grew only three percent in rural 
ai^ compared to ten percent in urban counties. 

The e»onomic picture in rural areas is, however, rosier than Uie 
statistics reveal. There are clear economic advant^es to life in 
rural America that ought not to be dismissed as we hear testimony 
todrtjr . Even though poverty is greater in rural areas, rural resi- 
d'^nts are more likely to be property owners. In fact, half of the 
rural poor are homeowners, compared to only 30 percent of the 
urban poor. 

The cost of living in rural areas has historically been lower than 
the ojst of hvirg in urban areas. This has been true for food, trans- 
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portatdon, clothing and medical care. For famili^ with lower 
budget levels in urtan ar^is» the average budget rasts were $15,481 
and for rural areas cr s were $14,619. 

Cost of raiair^ a ^^d is greater in urimn areas than it is in 
rural areas, takmg into ac»nint the (xist of f(x>d, clothing, hcmsing, 
m^ical care, edui^ition and transportation. It has been estimate ' 
that nc^ only does it cost leas in rural areas to raise a child fmn 
birth to age 18, but that tiie cost of xaising a child in an urban area 
has increased 50 percent faster than the &x(t in rural areas. 

While it cannot be denied that home ownership and employment ^ 
are advantages shared by the rux^ poor, there is no qu^ion that 
thei» ben^ta incur significant tax buniens. For example, ^ per^ 
cent of the rural poor imv property taxes, comrared to only 28 per- 
cent of the urban poor. Moreover, poor rural noi^holds are more 
likely to pay federEtl income taxra, state income taxes and Social 
Security taxEss because more of the rural poor are working. 

Qearly, the familira of the rural workmg poor, need some relief 
in reducing the tax burtkn. As a co-sponsor of both Mr. Holloway's 
proposal, as well as that of Mr. Schuize, I believe Uiat it is time to 
provide relief from the over taction of American families with 
children. Proposals to exjmnd ihe earned ina>me tax credit as the 
way of making work pay will be particularly helpful to famili^ of 
the rural working ixx>r. 

Mr. Rc^rt Rector of the Heritage Foundation will discuss 
earned income tax reform in terms of jiieducing tax burdens on fam- 
ilies by providing federal wage supplements tai]geted by family size. 

There is also a cautionary maxim to heed in developing public 
programs spoused by President Jeffereon in his first inaugural ad- 
dr»s. "The wise and fru^ government shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned/' 

As we^amine the workii^ poor, we cannot overlook the fact 
that a significant expense they fai^ is taxes. When we examine 
ways in which we can help the rural poor of our country, most of 
whom are working, we should start by considering wa^ which will 
help them keep more of what they ram. 

liiank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miixkb. Does any other member of the Committee 
have a statement they'd like to make? 
If not, we'll proceeo. 

Our first jmnel is made up of Sharon Whitford who is from Char- 
lotte, Michigan, and Myiasee Green who is from Bethel, North Caro- 
lina, t 

The tradition of this Committee has been to try not only to hear 
from the experts about other prople's problems, but to try to hear 
directly from familii^ and children, from caretakers and people 
who are directly involved in their own struggles with their fami- ^ 
Um; or various predicaments that families in America do exTCrience; 
or people directly delivering services. We've always triM in this 
Committee to have a cross section, so we make sure that everybcxiy's 
views are included. 

Sharon and My^e, we want to thank you in advance of your 
t^timony for a>ming and tell you to relax. This is a very easy 
Committee. We're very loose here. We look forward to your testi- 
mony. 
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SOiaron, well start with you. You proceed in the manner in 
whidi you are mast comfortable to tell us your story. You liave 
written testimony. If you would like to read it, feel free to do ihat. 
If you want to put it into your own words or at some point you 
want to deviate from it, don t worry about that We're easy, 
f Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON WHITFORD, CHARLOTTE, MI 

Ms. WHiTTORn, I'm one of the many homelea" familira in Michi- 
gan. I wanted you to know that are alive out Uiere. I'm not only 
representing my^f, but mc»t importantly, I'm representing my 
hui^Mnd, Bfll, and my two teena|pe children, Nicole and Gary. 

It is a very real thing when one day you have a dream <»me true 
and all at onc^ in same respect j^u're looking at it and it's 
gone. We had a dream. We dreamed that we would someday own a 
farm. We saved for many years to get the downpayment to do that 
We worked very hard to vuae the money we ^re makit^ at tJbiat 
time for improvements, for the betterment of not only the farm but 
ourselves. 

We hadn't had our fann six months when my husband came 
hrane from work one day and h«,* said, "I just got a $2.00 an hour 
pay cut" That was a reality we had not thought about. That $2,00 
an hour pay cut m^mt $400.(M) and some dollars a month. That 
was half our &rm payment 

We call^ the mor^poge com^y, we called the Veterans Admin- 
istration, and we told them that we had lost this money. We tried 
to work with them that maybe we oould get some kmd of rear- 
rangement on the amoimt of mortga^ payment we jwud, that we 
wouldn't have to worry about ever losing our farm. 

Weil, in the end we lost our farm. We couldn't keep up with the 

Eayments. My husbanw, a month to the day after we lost our farm, 
e also got fired from his job. We had nowhere to ga 
In the time that we knew we would have to start lookmg for 
someplace else to live, we went to 42 different landlords, different 
rental agencies in our ctxcrmunity and no one would rent *n us be- 
cause it was on a piece erf paper that said, "You have l»d cmiit 
We can't trust you." I even had people tell me that my husband 
didn't have a job. He was on unemployment, but that wasn't 
money. That wasn't money that could be relied on. I had people 
tell me as a working parent as a working womem, that my job 
didn't mean a thing. A woman making what little money I made 
was not enough to support a family of four. So therefore, what I 
made, I couldn't support my family. 

I work at Mervyn s Deportment Store. I make $4.ffi an hour. I 
work a 40 hour week. Out of the muiiey I make, I have to pay fbr 
my own healtii benefits. I have to pay to feed a family of four. I 
have to jMiy the rent and you (»n't imasine what it's like when one 
of your children comes up to you and they want the simple things 
in life, a new i»ir of shoes or a new shirt because they haw some- 
thing going on at school and they want to look nice for it. You have 
to tell tiiem that you don't have the money for them to have thrae 
things, to have the basic everyday needs that you are suppo6< d to 
be able to provide for them. 
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It's verv hard to ^plain the stre^ and the mental and emotional 
trauma that all this has done to my family. My husbmid and I, we 
don't a>mmunicate anymore. We're both too edfraid to communicate 
becauM if we open up our feelings that we have inside us ri^ht 
now» we're both too airaul tiiat you or another person, you're gomg 
to take more awsiy from us. We worked for 17 years. We had 17 
years worth of memories, worth of household gcmis that one dav 
we had them, the next day we had to sell ^em because we didn t 
have money to survive. 

How do you tell a teenage child Uiat one day it's okay to be a kid 
and to do the normal kid things and the next day it's a different 
situation and Uiey have to be an adult? I still have not handled 
that* I don't know how to explain to my children why this has all 
come about. I don't know how to answer the Questions when they 
ask, "WeU, why did this happen to us? Why dio the government do 
this? Why didn't the system?^' 

All my life as a imrent Vve told Uiem, *lf you work hardt you're 
going to get what you want out of life. If ^ou work and \^ proud of 
what yoirre doing, then in the end it's going to always go for you." 
They aon't underi^tand that system anymore. To them, it's not real. 
It's not tbe basics of how you survive. 

When yon have a 14 year old son that, upon himself, go^ out 
and bales with a neighlwr hay and will bring i^me money home 
and hands it to you and £»ys to you, ''I want my dad and my mom 
to have this money I just earned because we need food on the 
table," that's something as a parent — a child is not suppc^ed to 
support j^u. You are supposed to support your child. 

All the t^ics of life have disappeared for us. To us, getting up in 
the morning is a struggle. I myself very rarely sleep all night long 
berause I know that if I do, there's too much of a chance that 
somebod/s going to ron^ through my door and take my children 
away or take what I have left away from us- I want to keep that. 

I want to keep my job. I want to be a supportive part of this soci- 
ety, but I've h^ too many dbstacl^, too many peofdie telling me 
that I make too much money, that I have to give up my car, that 
what little that we have left to own, **If you give that up, I'll help 
you." That's not right. It's very imfair. 

I want to be able to support my family but somewhere down the 
line, if I do need a little bit of help, I should be able to go and get 
that help* I shouldn't have a social service person telling me there 
is no way for them to help me for a month or help my 'amily put 
food on the table for 2 months, or maybe hdp jmy half my rent or 
put $10.00 worth of gas in my car so I can to to w)rk. I still want 
to be a contributing member to this society. I)on't shut us out 

ThaVs what I feel has happened. We aon't like where we're at. 
We didn't choose to be there. It's a matter of plain survival for us 
ri^t now. You Imm that a $6.00 bill is a $50.00 bill. What you do 
with it, you have to be very careful. 

I would very much like to see the Social Service Ifepartment 
work for everybody. Not just the very poor, but the in-between 
people that are caught between the cra^iks and want to keep some 
of tneir poisessions and want to keep a way of mentally and phys- 
kally surviving what Uiey'w been through, but still be able to get 
some kind of relief. 
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Counseling service that's very important to us to have some- 
body to talk ta I didn't know that there was anybody I could talk 
to ami the atrem of not beii^ able to relate to my family anymore, 
to be able to help my iamily, the only way I know for;^ to under* 
stand is wl^n you feel you nave no wi^ out, the onlv resent fin* 
ymi is to mit a gun to your h^ and kill youri^ because then 
people win notice. I almcMst did that So, you b^in to wonder if 
tl^re ever is any way out, as much bb we're trying. 

On the 1st of May, I don't know whether my femily is going to be 
gviwf m our eight by ten foot camper again. As of March 15, my 
huffiand s unemplc^rn:»nt ran out He can't get a He's put in 
52 apidications for jobs. Not one has caUed hun because his former 
emmoyer has put a mark on his record. 

What do you do? 

Caiairman Mnxsa* Well, tiiat's part of what these hearings are 
about, to figure out how we can match the services and the need. 
You make a rather compelling case that people who are the work- 
ing; poor, if those two words go together, find very often that the 
uig[ibilitjr reiiuirements require them to jettison a good portion of 
their belongings, their assets and in some ouses even, as th^ told 
you, you're better off if you quit work. Then they could help you. 
There s something very wron|r with that in terms of its inconsistent 
cv with what we teU people m this countiy about work and about 
the benefits* That's what this hearing is about 

Thank you veiy much. We're going to have some questions for 
you, but we'll hear from Myssee first 

[Prepared statement of ffliaron Whitford foPows:] 

PBEPARKD StATBMKNT of ^iAMOS Whitfdkx), CHABUmiC MI 

My naax is Sharm Whitford and J am repreeenting my family—my hudmid BUI 
airf my two teenam children, Nicote airf Ctary. 

We ware a mid^ income famUb^, my husband 118.000 a ymr as a welder, 
in tl^ s|mng of 1985, be took a pay cat of ^ an hoar and we etorted getting behind 
m matong oar ferm payments, I gi^ a j<* at Mervyn's Discount Deparhnent Store 
Sf hj^iand's pay cat Tve worked there for a and a half I 

earn»4.24 an tour and work 40 hours a week as a cistoner service refmsentative. 
* ™^ husband lort his j<*. We ^ even more behind in our payments. We 
taied to work with tte mortgage cc»npatiy and the Veterans Administratiwi which 
guaranteed our Imn but they raemed to take us as if were not important, all 
ttey mm^ was their monthly payment. In tiie fall of 1987 they had a foreclosure 
sale mi our form. The VA took our hotmt and Wl us homeless. We contented SK^ral 
lawyexB to get our heme within the 6-month redemption period but never couM 
getenoui^ to pay, 

Om- ne^phbors let us live in their house. It was very difficult emotioiially and 
PpywcaUy on both femilfes- To make it ^er, my busied and I moved into their 
mhtrbyAen foot trwk <^per and the kids stayed in the house. It ea^ the stress. 
We lived there mx weeks. 

Vfy kicte fiwe going to the same arhool but felt like they had no home to eome 
to. Several times the ki<te at Khool w^td a^ them how they were doing and 
whwe they w^^e Uving and tlwry felt ftumy because they didn't know how to r^nswer 
the question. 

We finally h^ to iMve our friend's camper and moved into cmr own 8 by 10 foot 
camper on some land we own«L My husbmid slefrt in a bam cm the pnmerty while 
the faib and I slept in the trailer, t-^ -r 

Living in a seelmfad anm, I still had to go to work and then bad to a>me and fe» 
the quegt^ns I had no miswera to from my children. TTbey were afraid to ask the 
quwtimj^ because tht y wwe afraid of the answers. I felt like I had to block out 
what had happenwJ in order to give them an environment that was loving and 
oi tima It becanMS so strawful that I went out to the middle the fieW ami 
had a gun and thought dbout using it 
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We went to our mi^ibor and th^ gave us a plMe to go to— Equal Graiml— a 
lircsram in Ealim Ocmnty for honodiess kiiiB. Ti^y give tou aiU f<»r a mmkth and in 
that xmmth thf^ expect ymi to find a plsm and a We were in full agreemenL 
We ware {mt into a fc^ar family lmni» for 7 to 8 weeks aiHl in that tinw KU wm 
out lo(Aii% for job?, taking t]» Iu«b to sdmd. 

In miT search for housing, 4S pbKses turned m down for varimis reasons I was told 
my inoraie as a workii^ wvmm wasn't emm^ mv husband didn't have a yA, or 
we didn't have ^im^ money. We even had a couple dT p»^le from mial servkes 
teU » that if we were to sdl eveiything that m hisd WQiied so hari 
l^ly help m. They wtmUl help us i«y our rent, telp us with our food costs, l^lp is 
with ^ to get to worit But we weren't willing to give up everything we ofmed— 
like our little bit of land, our two vehicles, a truck campor, and a horse trailer. We 
had too n^y assets, Hi^ ^yiected us to give it all up* 

We canffi to the <bdai<m we didnt want to gpive it all up. We wanted to be able to 
woA and say, hey, Tm doiii« my part. Tm trying to keep what Vve got, to do tte 
best I can for my fomily. didn t want !» to do that 

You can't imagine wm it's like to have son^one tell you that you aren't capable 
of trying to pay your own ^ray, when yim'n- tellii^ them tbi^ you are. It's been very 
hard on my family. I^dai^ter ^Us that I don't lowe ker and don't want her to 
have what she wants. Sh& has talked about running away, ttet life wmiM be better 
outside this misery. My mm handles it by not talking about it And it worries me. I 
think he needs to talk about it 

Whore do you go fiwn wl^re we are right now? It's hard for someone to imagine 
what it's lite. At one tim^ having a h<mus having a fiamily where you could sit 
down and talk with each other, and all of a sudden you don't do that any more be- 
cause you are afraid of the answera. You ^m't want thow feeUn^ to come out 

kids now, when they go somew):^re, f hey ymni to come home right away to 
make sure that we are still here. I get nightmares that someone is going to come in 
the <toor and take ewrything away from ua We have no stfd^le life and Idon't know 
if we ever will. But we re working with what we've got My husband no longer gets 
ur^mployn^nt— it got cut off on tte 16th of March and unless the people we are 
renting from can uraerstand our situation tfiat I'm waking fulltime and that's all I 
have until he does have a job» I Am't know where we are goii^ to be on May 1 
when the rent is due. To live with that day after day, gets very dimcult. 

If the Social Services Deparlment would start a pn^ram fm' people who fall be- 
tween the (^i^ks, who want to hdp themselves* like we <fo, don't d^rade th«n for 
that Don't t^ them that the^ can't do it Give tl»ein hope, give tl^n a program 
where you're ahle to have a and keep sraie of ymir poamacsis. And if for a 
white you need help, give them mme help. Not eversrbody is goii^ to me the vy^em 
fSwr their own gain, to feel sorry for theucn^veg. If ttey keep Uieir job, help thmi 
with seme fbod money, or some gas money or maybe a coun^ling pn«ram so you 
have someom to talk with. Let them know you db care, that they will l^lp them- 
selves. 

I want to expreffi to the Committee that I am here not only representing my own 
fSamily Imt the famili^ who are too afraid to speak out because they have lost too 
much. And ma^be if one or two people esprm their innermost thoughts in how it's 
affo^ited their hv^, then maybe we ran get some help. 

STATEMENT OF MYSSEE GREEN, BEIHIEU NC 

Ms* Grksn. Good morning. My name is Myssee Green and Tm 
from M«iin County, North Carolina, I am here today to share 
with you a few of the problems that I have ena)untered in the line 
of being a mother and a housewife. 

It is a stru^le tr^ring to pinch pennies, to make ends meet. Tm a 
36 year old housewife and my husband is a 33 year old factory em- 
ploye. We have a five month old daughter, Amika Jane. 

My husl^d works for Eagle Snacks, a comfwsuiy of Anheiser- 
Bu^h in RobinronvlUe. He earns over ^.00 per hour and he works 
approximately 40 hours per week. They Mve a neutral grain 
system, so when it rains they can't work because — like a water 
back~you know. I called home today and it's snowing, so he's not 
working today. 
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Because of this, sometimes during the winter, he got one check 
that was only $35.(H). But when he works full w^ks, we have to try 
to stretch that out to make up for r^re the short weeka came. So 
now, I'm vmiting for him to get another full week so that I can go 
to a doctmr. 

Home altuations rij^t now are very rough, but they haven't 
alwa«-d been this way. We want to rai^ our itaughter the way that 
a chud sho?ild be nused. We don't want handouts. We want to be 
ftWe to give her clothing, food, shelter and take care of her medical 
needs. But on his salary ri^t now, that's impossible. 

I wcfM in the educational field as a volunteer, but it's only 
part-tinw. I worked there as a coun«Ior for five y&as. 

In 1984, I worked for W.R, Grace in Weldon. Through working 
for th^ I encountered carpal tunnel e^drome. It is a nerve dis- 
ease in the hand. It comes from competitive work, you know, from 
trying to k^p up with the pace of machinery. At WJl. Grace, it 
was mainly a plastic-related fisictory. A lot of the work was produc- 
tion work and I always ranked from number one throu^ five ia 
production weekly. 

When I encountered Uiis in my hand, I went to the management 
five tim^ to get mc^iical attention^ but each time they denied me. 
So, because of this situation, I had to find another way to get to a 
doctor because you can't hold anything, you can't hold your hand 
together long, you can't stand too much cold. By them refusing me 
any medical help at all, I had to rely on my husband's insurance 
on his jcb. At this time he was changing jol» because my father 
died and we had to move. But anyway, we liad to wait six months 
for his insurance to mature s» that I c»uld go to a doctor. So, at the 
end of tbs six months, I had the operation and after having the op< 
eration, right now I'm still handicapped to a lot of things. 

But the company who I worked for still refused to help with any 
of the ^edical fiees until a lawsuit was filed. Then they still didn't 
take care of any from the operation, transportr.tion or anything. 
Because of my condition, I'm not able to hold a j<*. I'm not able to 
do my hair. I can't do my daughter's hair. ! can't do heavy house- 
work. A lot of times when you teke or awk I have to have some- 
one remove stuff from the oven. I have been scalded many tam^ 
because your hands just give away. There's no warning or no 
notice, it s just there. I've alm<wt dropped my daughter twice be- 
cause of this condition. 

Because of ray husband's job, they will not give us any W.I.C., 
Food Stami», no m^ic^ help. We can't get anything from the 
system. 

I know from the job t>"it you know, it was like a deliberate 
firing and whatnot beca »y terminated me when they found 
out my condition. I f-til / get the weekly medical premium 
that was due everyon.* ei^c .re's a lot of the people at the job 
that have this condition and ^ere are on^ there right now that 
have it Some of them, their whole arms are numb and whatnot 

Right now, I need more medical attention to my hand. I nt^ a 
iob b^use bUls and things at home are backing up and I (»n't 
keep one and I know when I leave here to go back, I want to try to 
get one, if it's only for two weeks, because it would help to catch up 
with bills and whatnot. 
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Right now we need to have t^e car worked on, I need to go back 
to t& doctor. My daughter is not in good heEdtii right at this 
mcmimit. All those things need to be taken care of. Because of my 
condition, I am't do that 

When I first encountered Uik» cimdition, I came home from the 
hosmtal with all Ihme casts on and whatnot It was fri^tening to 
my nudiand ai^ it osiused us to separate for a short penod of time. 
But he finally found a way to adjust to it and we are hack tc^ther* 

I hope by my coming here tomy, we'll cause vou all to do some- 
thing to h^p in thew situations becauK we need support 

I am gratel^ to Uie church because a lot of the tilings for my 
daughter w&ce mj^ied by them. She drinks formula milk and a 
lot oi times I have to sub^tute Tester. Sometimes I add water to 
juices in onter to stretch things so that they meet 

And Ym veiy tliankful for the C^ter for Women's Ekxinomic Al- 
tematiT^ bemuse through tl^m Donna Bazemore has helped me a 
gr^ dcnd with my l»by, clothing and things of this nature. 

I hope my beii^ here today ha^ an impcbct and hel^ make a dif- 
ference in cmr lives because I know that we only rei^resent a part 
of several other f amili^ Uwt are going through theee same thm^ 
It seems like Uiat I have beenjust used until we can't be used any- 
more and tl»n pushed wide. Tiuough the Center, they have helped 
me to get a lawyer and whatnot to take my case through because 
my case has been messed up and shifted around as if they're trying 
to just get rid of it without paying what is due. 

AU I look for out of life and want is justice. I try to treat every- 
body right and I look for the same in return- But when I look at 
my situation^ it hurtB. It r^ll^ hurts. I cmn't do a third of 
imngs I used to do. I used to dnve» but yon can't hold a tight grip. 
It's onlv limited^ maybe just a few minutely. You c^'t pinch thii^. 

The handicai^ied nave helped me with jol^. In other vmrdsy it 
was like trial ^b, and all you had to do was put papers on packs of 
Pampers from Procter and Gamble. But after that holding and 
movement, you have to let go. 

So, this is all I have to say. I thank you. 

Chairman. Mnxsa. Thank you vezy much. 

[Prepared statement of MyM« Green follows:] 

Pesfassd STATEMtm* w Myssse Grskn, Bsthsl, NC 

Good morning, my nanie is Myssee Green. I am frrai Betiiel, North Carolina, in 
BSartin County. I am here to give testlimmy that I am a wife and motlier who knows 
axHi Ims the struggle ctf pii^iing pennies— tiyii^f to keep mind, body, and soui to- 
gether'. Someone hm saM timt tte economy is gettii^ better. This may be so, but I 
sure don^t know about it Vd like to share some of my probl^ns with you this morn- 
ing. You underslai^ we don't want handcMits; but, like any parents^ we want to be 
ame to raise our five*niontb-old dau^ter and to provicfe clouing^ shelter* ai^ medi- 
cbI care for her. My husband, Greg, is thirty-four yeatB old. He worloi at the £agle 
Cb. as a laborer. He makes $5.76 an hcmr and works abcnst for^ hours a 
week"-«c»wtimeB. That's about a week. Of course, taxes a>me out ch this, plus 
health insurance for me and the teby. 

Things havm't always he&x as tragh as they are now. We used to Uve in a nice 
hcmse, hut we had to moire to a I^ss-adequate frame, cinder-block hoiuse with one 
bedroom, because we'lrere un^le to keep the rent paid We do the h^ we can, and 
iry to make tl^ best the dtuation* I am thirty-six y^urs old and a cdlege Rradu- 
ate. I woiked in the educational system as a pdurt-time worter. I also workra as a 
amnsekn-. My real pniblmi be^an when I wetit to work at Uie W.K Omce CQmpany 
of Weldm, NC. Tms «>ropany numufaetur&rs pla^ tubes. Tim wm production 
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WD^, I waa being $5.66-$6,70 an hoar, but I dercli^ carfml tunnel syndrome 
ana rmtitivB motoo syndron^ in both han^ from th« fast mction rfthe mmHMin'^ 
eiy and movemmit <tf both hands. I wrat to mmtagement, rmiueating medkal atten- 
Um for m V han<b, but I mm deni^ permiasixm to see a physidanTfsiNigfat medkal 
attaiticm from a private pfay^rfan* who referred im lo a neurosurgeonrHe imfnedi- 
atoly a^t tm> to aeea surispefm, wIm> said I im<ted 6Ut«ery immedbSely, 1 was denied 
♦ l^viieae of fmim w th© Company's insurance, Imt I vmnt to Gneenville» to the 

Pitt Nenn^Qgical Apociates, who p^^rmed suri^ on my r«ht hamL My arm and 
hand was m a cast for sue weeks. 

M^5^r^ '^^corory p&rkO, I returned to work, where I mm immediately terminated. 
Nmth Carolina is a i^tto-work state, and an employer doeant have to have a 
'* reasm to terminate an e«iplo3^. However, I know it wi» retaliattnry firing for an 

oocmpatioiial ii\jury I aaiuired thrcmgh m foult c^my own. I was even dmied Work- 
er sCkmpansatifm. TTw W.R, Grace Company cfmtemted that my inhuy was not 
wc^*tielat»l; w all my medial bills, whkh amminled in access to feO.(fOO filed 
under my hudmnd s maurance. I still owe a sssahle amount of that bill Hi© imur* 
*^i^?^^y,P?*^.^^ percent All ^tiiis happened in 1984. I wss not offered 
any kind of reliabilitotim, so it has n^de it ^di^xmly difficult to <to wwk requiring 
the usage of my hands and arms for long periods of time. 

I have tried to do othw kiirfs <rf woi*, such as ty^ang and filir®. But bec^.-^i of 
^tnw tunml syndrome, I was not able to keep these jobs. Now, after numero^i" .^t- 
tranpta to be a mother, I tove a brautiful bafor girl vrtw i» five mimths cdd. There 
are times wti«n I have difl^tv doiiM^ the Httie things a mother must do, swh as 
chaining ter pamper, combing her hair, and |»cking her up in my arn^ becaime of 
Uie dan^ge to my hands by carpal tunnel svndnmie* My baby drinks formula. I 
haw to nmt Uiree parte water to (me iwt milk to mate her formula stretoh as far 
as I can* There are Umes whaa we jiwt dim't have the mmiey to buy her milk or 
food. 

^Jtually, Donna Baasraiore, frmn the Center for Wong's Economic Alternatives 
gathered up baby clothers for iro, because I didn't have any wten she was bom. If it 
wemi t for m^ family, church m^nbeiB, and friends, I don't know that m'd <to 
dimng those times when we are hungry and cold. We are victims of tte system. My 
hu^and works hard. He mak^ too much for us to be eligible for Food ftamps, WIC, 
niblic Assstance, Medicaid, at^ the Energy ProgfBm. Yet he doesoa't make enoiih 
lor ifflto be able to pi^ f<nr the Imest i^ce^tie^ of life we need Durkyg the cdd 
wrt of the winter, we can't J^y in our cii»ier4>lock bouse. It's too oJd without 
^t, ami we can t affiwtl to pjsiy the gi» Wli; and kensei^ k too much. I know my 
situat^ IS toi, but it cmdd be wwBe. I'm fimteftU for friemta. family, my chureh 
mwbeais, and tte Cantor; for they are there for me— to give me support, berth n^wral 
and siMntual. I know Gre«, Myssee, am! I are only three of thou^ds irf families 
mat WB m Oie same situatwm. I hope my being here toitey will have aome impact 
and help make a ddforNu^ m our lives. Thank ^u. 

Chainnan Miller. Thank you to both of you. Obviously it's not 
easy for you to talk about your situation, Ym sure it's been, to 
son^ extent, embarrassing that you have to talk about your family 
m th«e terms. 

I guess what's troubling to me is that both of you are telling us 
about two famili^ similar situations but differing conditions, 
where eroentially youVe been working all your life, 
t Ms. Green. Rigfat 

Chmrman Miller. And as one of you said, you weren t looking 
for a handout, but you've been working alternatively or working at 
the same tmie with your husbands. And vet you find that when 
you re in need of some partial assistance, both of you are actually 
suffiesting what you needed was something to tide you over, to 
bridge that gap that came at various times. For the most part, the 
formal, governmental institutions were r^ly unable to respond be- 

jse you weren't poor enough or you weren't out of work or you 
had a job* 

We've heard in thk Committee of prople who, because of vio- 
lent, had to leave their homes and were told that they couldn't 
have shelter until they gave up their jobs. So now they're both the 
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victuns of violence and they have to give up their jote. Then some- 
bohr will give them shelter. There's just something terribly wrong 
with tiiat system. 

I think you also r^iresent to the Committee that from time to 
time tlnse things happen to families. You're not able to anticii»te 
it in some ins t ance s . You don't know that you're going to have a , 
disability in your hanib. You don't know that the a)mmay is going 
to institute a pay cut for your hudtand and these thini^ hapcen. 

What we have to think about is how do we get to those families. 
You've uKNationed, MysE»e, that your chiuxm has provided you *>' 
some services and there are vdlunteer agenda, but we al«> Imve to 
think about how is it that the government can customize services 
BO that we can help. 

Otherwise, the soswer is really to tell vou both to go on weljfore. 
Well j»y for aU of your operation. We'll pay for all of your reha- 
bilitation. Well pay for all of ]n>ur jfiEunily, we'U do all of that, or 
we can pay for a little bit to try to see if we can get you through an 
ec(HM}mic crisis. I mean those really are the choices tiiat we can 
make. 

And again, it's not because ymi or your family aren't vrilling to 
work. Obviously both of your husl»nds are— one s been loc^ng for 
work, it appears, rather ardently, and your husband continue to 
work. 

So, I think as we continue to try to diange our methods of public 
assistance and many men^bers of this Committee have been in- 
volved in that, we have to kwp an e^ out for a growing number of 
people in this country who are working but yet need partial assist- 
ance. As I say, assistants to bridge the gap so that they can contin- 
ue to participate and we don't inherit tiie whole carload. 

I think that both of your stories are just very, very help . j1 to the 
Ckmunittee, to understand how personal th^ circiunstances are 
for an awful lot of families like yours. I thank you very, very much 
for coming to the Committee. 

Mr.Blifey? 

Mr. Bulky. Mrs. Whitford, do you get any help from any non- 
government agency? 
Ms. Whitfohd. Nobody will help us, 
Mr. BuLSY. Sorry? 

Ms. Whitford. Nobody will help us. We went to churches in our 
ctmununity and we actually got up before the congr^tion and ex- 
plained the situation that we were in and asked them if they would 
maybe ftimiah a winter iacket for my son or different things like 
that, the tosic things. We weren't asking them for money or thuat * 
type of thinj^. It was as if people would lock you out b«»use they 
were so afraid of how you got to where you are and it was going to 
reflect on them. So, th^ just clc^d their doors 0*1 you and putbar- 
rieiB up. We got no answers. 

There wbb one program that made a difference with my family, 
in tJie whole 50 miles surrounding us. It's a program that's fairly 
new to Eaton County, the county that I live in, and it's run by an 
ex-Baptist minister and a counselor. This man does not judge you. 
He does not tell you that you should do tins or you ^ould cb Uiat 
He talks to you and he says, "Well, I can put you with a foster 
family for five or six w^ks, maybe let you feel like you're contrib- 
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utmg by paying half of the bill that social services would get" 
Still, as I was working, my husband was out looking for jobs. That 
made us feel important. That made us feel needed again, to go 
through this program and to have a family that cared to take 
people in our situations in. 



Mr. Bulky. Who paid your way here this morning? 
Ms. WHiTfOBD. T^e Committee for Youth, FamUies and Children. 
I have no money. 

Mr. BuLEY. How did you get in touch with the Committee or did 
the Committee get in touch with you? 
Ms. WmTFOBD. They got in touch with me. 
Mr. Bui£T. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Mnxra. Mr. Martinez? 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Chairman Miller. 
This kind of a situation is highly frustrating to me. In your testi- 
mony today you said, "you can't imagine," and I guess you were 
addre^ing us, "what it's like not to be able to give your child 
something they need, something they want," even if it s a candy 
bar in the store when they E»e it 1 that today in a lot of cai^ 
md it still bothers me, it still hurts me. You almost want to offer 
tjem help, and Uien you think, well, you're going to embarrass 
them or wmething. So you don't 

The main reason it is so frustrating is becaui^, we hear and see 
these kinds of situatitms, and then we hear that we've had X 
number record of months of economic growth. I guess you've read 
the newspapers too and you've seen the storira where there are 
more people working today than ever before, that we've had a 
great economic recovery. Haven't you heard that you're better off 
today than you were 8 years ago? 

How do you respond to that you personally? Are yon better off 
today than you were 8 years ago? 

Ms. WmrroRD. No. I get very angry when I see that and I want 
to scream and I want to yell at people and I want to let them know 
umt we are alive, we are out here and we are working to make the 
best we can be for ourselves and for our families. Give us some 
credit for that 

Mr. Martinis. You know, our founding fathers had a great 
dream when they enacted the Constitution and they wrote a Pre- 
amble to it that began, "In order to form a more perfect union." 
Among the first things they mentioned was "promote the general 
welfare and insure domestic tranquility." There are some people 
tJhat believe that the only words th^ read in there are "pro^^de for 
the common defend." And they think that the common defense is 
defense just against foes from without I think that we need to pro- 
vide for a common defense means against foes from within too, foes 
of poverty, foes of economic opprmuon. 

™ li ^^^rd, and I just recenUy read in U.S. News and 

World Report a story about this survey that was done on the 
homele^ and who they are and the myths of homele^ness. The ar- 
ticle comes back to the same things that were said a few years 
back; our dear President once said that the only people that were 
hongiy were people that were too lazy to go the soup kitehens. 
Now, this report says that the homeless are there because they're 
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either lazy, they're drunk or they're emotionally or mentally dis- 
tuihed. 
Are TOU any of those? 

Ms. WmTFOBD. No. 

Mr. Maotinez. You know, what a lot of people can't conceive of 
is the phrase "trapped in poverty." Just a little while ago, beiore . 
the hearing got started, I ^fos tallung to my colleague fnnn Geor- 
gia, Mr. Rowland, and asked him if he had heard about the crab 
ifyndrome or the crab story. I'm going to share that with you and 
my colleagues because I thmk it's important that we think in th&se • 
terms of who these people are, where they are, and why they're 
still there. 

The crab stoiy is about the young man who lived in this very im- 
poverished nei^boriiood and he wanted to get out He desperately 
wanted to get out. He felt there was sometiiing better in life. In the 
ccKnmunity there was an older gentlenmn wl» seemed to be doing 
better than everybody else and seemed to be a little wi^r end he 
went to him and he said, "How do I get out of here?" He said, 
'"Why are we here? Why are we in this situation?" 

He said, "Well, you see the crate in the barrel? Watch them for 
awhile and that will tell you." 

So, he watched and he still couldn't figure it out and he says, 
"WeU, what are the crate trying to do?" 

He told him, "Well, the crate are trying to climb out of the 
barrel." 

He said, "That's right, we're all trying to climb out of this pover- 
ty." 

"But watch what's happening t 

As he watched, there were otht • v^iat were trying to climb 
up, would inadvertently, or intent trying to get out, pull the 

other crab down just as he got the ^ of the barrel. 

The young man asked him, "WiU om? of them ever get out?" 

He said, "Yes, with superhuman effort ajid a lot of luck and 
mayte some help from me." You sre? That's the key, "maybe some 
help fVtim me." 

"Die elderly gentlemen told him, "All of you are going to have to 
make some superhuman effort," either in making us aware — all of 
us here on the Hill, not just the few that sympathize with you, all 
of us— aware that you're trapi^ in poverty. 'There's education you 
need, there's job training you need and there's job opportunity you 
need to get out of there. Without it, you're not going to make it. 
We talk about the grrat liability you are. Well, how are you ever 
going to te anything of an ae^t if we don't help? 

So, I symimthize with you and I ^rmpathize with your statement 
about people not understanding ateut how that child being denied 
is a great emotional hurt both to you and to him. But I do remem- 
ter it because I remember when I was a kid, and I came from a 
fanuly of nine rai^ through the I^pr^ion, where ^ didn't have 
skat^ we didn't have bikes. I've heard people who had all that 
during the depression say, "Oh, we were poor." Well, they were 
poor because maybe they got a new dress or new pair of shoes once 
a month. But we get clothes, hand-me-downs, and that was 
poor. 
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There's poor and there's poor. Today there are tro many M»r in 
this country that are at that poor/poor station. I hope somehow we 
can help yoiL 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith of Vermont Thankyou, Mr. Chairman. 

I just really want to thank Sharon and Myssee for being here 
today. I think as you can tell alrewly from the three people who 
have responded from the Committee, it matters. We can nave re- 
ports like thus fill our shelves and it's just numbers. 

I want TOU to know that you speak for many, many femilies in 
Vermont. We are one of the most rural states in this country. We 
are consdered« as Tm sure Michigan and North Carolina are, to be 
a vBiy beautiful place. Far me, as one who grew up in that state, 
I ve underetood all my adult life that behind that beauty, which is 
reaUy a facade and you see a beautiful farmhouse off againBt the 
and it looks so nice, really, behmd it is poverty. 

There are those that can a»me to our state and drive throu^^ it 
and fflMoy it and go away. Th«j, for many, many, many of the ftuni- 
hes who hve there, that beauty is the trap that's Just been de- 
arribed. 

^ ^ something 1 call the Family Living Wage 
mu. There are two or three different bills, but basically you make 
the case for a national policy on inomie. I understand that families 
that are caught between welfare and the poverty level, and there 
are milhons of families that are cau^t right there, that we need to 
figure out a way to endorse and support work, and at the same 
tone endorse and support the fact that you can both work and still 
below the poverty level in this country, way below, and not able 
to do the thinm that you live with and experience e^ iryday. 
rm remised of a woman who was almost going to be here with 

Kii frmn Bennington, Vermont, named Stella Hoot, who Fve 
own for about a year, who is eitactly in the same situation. She 
got a jrt> and ^e went to school and she got her benefits cut. She 
was getting off welfare and the choice was vety dear for her, 
eitiier go back on welfare and let the state and the feds take the 
whtOe role and be dependent with her four children and without a 
huroand, or keep working and lose money. 

There 8 just got to be a way for us to be smarter about bridging 
the ^p for people. Custtmiinng is a good term. We've got to get 
raoart about it becai^ it's costing us people and it's costing us 
hope and it s costing us our future. 

I appreciate yoin- being here. I think we're going to see some of 
that legation. We're going to aigue dbout what it ought to look 
hke, but we re going to see some of that legislation. If we can ever 
figure out a way to make our rule® and our r^ulations smarter, so 
that people who need a little help get that help before they need a 
lot of help, it just makes sense. The dearer our money is, the more 
we need to do it 

Anyway, so I just want to thank you. Thank you for being here. I 
know It s not ea^, but it matters and it's made a difference. 

C h ai rm a n Millbb. The other Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs Green and Mrs. Whitford, let me thank you for being here 
as well. I know it s not Kisy to come before a lot of people wid have 
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to talk about pemmal problemc^ personal ^tuations that you're not 
comfortable with. While it might &»em that you're before a lot of 
strangers here today in this room and up at the» tabl^ I doubt 
that acre's anrane here that wouldn't help you if we posrably 
ctmkL So, conmder yourael ves among friemb. 

Let me mk you a cxmple of questions in regard to your testimcmy ^ 
really just for my own clari£ksEition and to make sure that the gov- 
ernment is doing eveiTthing that it prasibly can to help you all. 

Mra Whitford, have you tried to get Food Stami» and Medicaid 
and bried aU those kinds of government prc^crams? 

Ms. WmTFORD. Yes, sir, three timi^ 

Bfr, Smoth of Tra»s. Three times? What was the reason that they 
turned ytm down? 

Ms. Whitforo. Ihey told us that we had too many a^ts. If we 
would sell our eight by ten foot pickup cami^r, if we would sell our 
second vehicle, if we would give up what we — — 

Chairman Miller. You're currently living in the camper, right? 

Ms. WmTFoan. Not at this moment. 

CShairman. Miller. Not at this time? 

Ms. Whttford. But we feel like we cannot give it up because 
that's our home. 

Mr. Smtth of Texas. And government aid was contingent upon 
your selling those particular a^ts? 
Ms. Wnnroan. Yes. 

Mr. Smtth of Texas. OK. What are those assets valued at? Do 
you have any idea? 

Ms. Whittoro. Yes. They are worth, if we were to sell them, ex- 
actly $3,694.0^. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. Not much. Is your husband now seeking 
work? Does he continue to seek work? 

Ab. WmrroRD* Yes- He c^lls— he's put in 52 different applica- 
tiona He's been as far away as Jacki^, which is 30 miles from 
where we live, and he calls these places everyday because they 
dcm't call him. He wants to know wl^ they haven't c^ed him. 
Mostt of them, as of the other day, have hired somebody else. When 
asks the r&mon ttiat he didn t get called, there's no answer for 
him. There's no answer as to why, with his experience, he can't get 
a k>b. 

Mr. Smtth of T^xas. Is his willing to work for anyUung over min- 
imum wage, in any particular petition that would be available? 
Ms. Whttford, Yra. 

Mr. Smtth of Texas. And he just hasn't gotten any oiTers? 

Ms. WmTFORD. He's even put in jote for janitors that pay $5.00 
an hour and they don't call mm because his former employer has it 
on his record tlmt he hurt his l»ck at work and he is now consid- 
ered too high of a risk. 

Mr. Smtth of Texas. And that's the reason given? 

Mrs. Green, let me ask you a wuple of qu^tions, if I may. I saw 
in your taitimcmy that after you fmishi^ working, you had been 
denied Worker's Comj^nsation. IHd you go througn the entire ap- 
peals process on that and still were denied at the end? 

Ms. Gei^. Yes. 

Mr. Smtth of Texas. I don't know the details. I just wanted to 
make sure you'd gone through the entire proc^. And what at>out 
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your efforts to find a job, say in the last two weeks? What have you 
done? 

m. Gtama. Well, I have applied for jobs. But I know that I can't 
dp them. And if they know that you have had an operation for this, 
they will not hire you anyway. So the only way that— you know, 
the only chance that I havR or the only good outlooks of possibly 
gettmg a job IS through tne handicapiMML And most of the time, 
those are like trial jobs. 

As I told you earlier, because of this situation, it caused every- 
thinff to get out of proportion. And if you apply for certain jote, 
yo" »fw to dress accordingly for those j<^. And if you don't dress 
accordingly, they will not give you those yclba. I mean, if ycu don't 
have mcon s for clothing, you can't buy the clothing to suit that 
special posiuon. They won't even condder you for it. 

Mr. SMnn of Texas. On the subject of income, you mentioned 
that your husband made about $230 a week. What are your typical 
weekly expenses that you all have? 

Ms. Gbeen. Well, we have normally 

Mr. Smffh of Texas. Do you pay any rent or 

Ms. GsEEN. Yes, we have rent to pay. We have moved from 
where we were to a less expensive home. So now we stay in a 
cmder block house, and in the winter it is veiy cold. We heat with 
gas, but a lot of the time we have to add on kerosene. 

Mr. Smtth of Texas. How much is your rent, and bow much are 
your utility bills, things like that? 

Ms. Green. Right now, the rent is $80 a month. 

The utility bills are $25. 

The light bill right now is $131, because when the gas and oil 
runs out we have to use electricity. And sometimes if it's still too 
cold we have to go and stay with my mother. 

The gas bill runs $70 for the tenk. It normally lasts about six 
weeks. 

And we have a water bill of $21. 

Mr. Smith of Texas. That's pretty close to using up $230.00. 

Ms. Gb£EN. Right. Plus, that doesn't even include the car ex- 
Pense; transportation for him, you know, getting to and from work. 

And then with these insurances, you have to pp.y a medical de- 
ductatm.^ And I need to go to the doctor now, but I have to wait 
until he 8 able to meet that deduction before I see him. 
. Mr. Smith of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any other ques- 
tions. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. HoUoway? 

Mr HoixowAY. Sharon— well, let me say before I do this, 
number one, we appreciate your testimony and I'll just reiterate 
what Mr. Smith said. Before I ask the questions, 1 11 say that I 
grew up m a very poor condition of four boys in one room and no 
mdoor bathroom. And so, you can understand that my question 
com^ from the point of where I grew up in poverty also. We didn't 
coiuider it poverty then, because I guess everyone was in poverty. 

But I just want to say, has your husband been on unemployment 
®* »^ *Sf "® °^ appropriate time after that? 

JM. WmTTORD. He went on it a week after. 

Mr. HoLLOWAY. All right. And what is the unemployment rate 
per week in Michigan? 
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Mb. WmrroBD. Tliey give you 90 percent of what your Imae pay 
was, which for him, eveiy two weeks he would go to the unemploy- 
in^t ofiE^ and he would bring lumie $482.(N). 

Mr. HoiLOWAY* $482.00 every two weeka So about $240.00 a 
we^ were you working before he was laid off? 

M& WHimHUi. Yes* 

Bir. HouxiWAT. So I gi^ I don't umterstand, I don't uncterstand 
realfy tmsicaUy wtere tkm poverty foUa in <m your part If he's 
drawing unemplo^ent from the time that he was laid (rff and if 
you've been workmg, I apolc^pze to this Committee, but I ckm't un- 
dersfcaiKi really— let me ask you this qtrastion before we go any fui^ 
ther. What is the siee of thie area of the town you live in? 

M& WHrmxBn. We liw atxmt eight miles from the oipital of 
Michigan, Lansing. 

Mr. HoixowAY. OK. And for you to rent a hmne in your area, 
what does it cost? I mean, for a very mod^ home, something that 
you would be looki^ for? 

Ms. VfrnmrnD. What we are rating right now is the only thing 
that anybody would let into. It costs us $450.00 a month for a 
very small two bedroom. 

Mr. HoLLOWAY. All r^ht Well, from my calculaticm, you should 
be taking home over $4<K) a week. In my ar^ I'm sorry, I don't 
consider that poverty. 

Ms. WHrrvoRD. What do you do when you have to p^ rent, you 
have to pay for food, you have to pa: a light bill? You have to have 
a phohe» becaum if you don't have a phone there's nobody that can 
get a Iwld of you if they do decide to call you back on a job applica- 
tion. These bills have to be paid. When you pay the bills, what do 
you have left? You have nothing. 

Mr. HmxowAT. Well, from any payment that I've ever seen^ 26 

r^rcent of your monthly payment for rent is not a bad percratage. 
don't-- you know, growing up — and when I was told about buying 
a home, ttmt's not a h&A rate to take. I apologize if Ym wrong in 
this, but I— you know, I don't think the government can be every- 
thing to everyone. And I think if we have to go to our earned 
income credits, which would go to you in your job, would go to ywr 
huFhand in his job, through child care, I think we have to do it 
through tax credito of whatever type we have. 

You know, I just have to rest my case. I don't understand really 
why you would be here as a witness^ other than the fact— you 
know, at $400 a week in Mich^pan in my imrt. Ym sorry. You 
know, I just feel with the proper budget restraints and all, there's 
no reason for a perron to be in the poverty level or doing without 
Because we sure— I don't understend it 
Ms. WHTiTOBn. May I answer you? 

My husband is now clai»ifiea, because of his l^k injury, as a 
handicapped dirabled person. That m why they are not going to 
give him a jcb. 

Mr. HoLLOWAY. But ^u're mating— you made $^,0W) year in 

the raist time that vou've b^n off. 
MB. WHrrroRD. No, not now we don't Not now we don't- 
Mr. HoLLOWAY. Well, but that—we've been t^fying on the 

past, not what's going to happen in th:: future* 
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Ms. Whttford. The jaat is me. When his unemployment ended, 
we— our place, our ability to pay where we are renting right now, 
tlmt $450.00 a month, also ended. Because, I only make—every 2 
weeks, I bring home $2^. 

Mr. HoLLOWAY. I agree with you in the fliture, but we have 
talked about the past all this time. And I do not understand why 
you've been out of h. home for all this time, when you're takJbg in 
$400.00 a week. I'm sony, I do not understand that. 

Ms. Whtitord. Because on a piece of paper, when you have a 
credit dhuEsck and they say: 

"Well, you have a foreclosure. Y«i have a bad credit rating. We are not gfnng to 
with ywL We are not going to rent to you. We do not acknowl^^ you as a 
WOTfcing part the community.'^ 

I've had people in the Social Service Department, I've had 
people at tiie r&atel agencies actually tell me to my face that I am 
no good. I don't mc»n a thing to them. What it means to them is 
that on a piece of pai^, because you are trying to make it with 
what you have, they are locking at that piece of paper, they are 
saying, "You are no good. You have no way, no means to better 
yourself." 

Mr. HoixowAY. Well, I didn't understand how the churches— 
and, you know, I could not understand how the churches could 
turn you down. But I can, under ttse situation that I hear now. I do 
un(krstand why they turned you down for help. I have rausins and 
people working in Michigan who have gone from Louisiana with a 
verjr high unemployment rate. You know, I just have to believe— I 
don't know what the unemployment rate k in Michigan. Wliat is 

Ms. WiinvoRD. It's 8.2 percent 

Mr. HoLLOWAY. All right You know, I an see where there may 
not be a welder's job. But still, unless he'd done something and had 
a very Imd record fnrai his i»st employer, you know, I just have to 
fed that there should be G»me type work available. 

But in end mine, because I think I made my point Thank you. 

Chairman MnxxB. Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Gbandy. Thank you, Mr. CSiairman. 

MyiMee, Ic ; ing at your testunony, do I understand from what 
you told us ht;re that the problems that you really b^an to en- 
counter b^tan when you lost your job and were not able to collect 
any Workers CJompensation, right? 

Ms. Grekn. Right 

Mr. Gbandy. For what was diagn(»ed as carpal tunnel syn- 
drome? 
Ms. GsEBN. Right 

Mr. Grandy. WeU, I have more than a i»ssing interest in that 
because I represent a lot of the meat p^dung industry in my part 
of the world. And this is a very commcm ailment. 

What I don't understand here is how, unlera you were playing 
exorbitant amounts of tennis, it was designai«i as nonwork related 
that ]^u had eariml tunnel syndrome. In tlie m^t packing indus- 
try, it's aggravat«l by this constant movement. Now I a^ume you 
were doing something similar on the line at W.R. Grace, 
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you just give the committee a little bit of an id^ of how it 
was determined that tiiiat partioilar injury that cau^ the condi- 
tion that you're in that precludes you from getting bada into the 
work force now was d^gned as something that was not work relat- 
ed? How did tl^ make that determinatum? 

Mb. GamN. The plant wli^re I was working, W Jt Grace, made 
that determination. I suppose, it was to keep me from gettii^ mecU- 
cal hein, TTiey tried to refer me to other places. And you know, 
when the dodors bqsan to really like, you know, ciy in on them 
that this was my condition 

Mr. Grandy. Esccuse me. You got a second opinion that indicated 
that you did have carpal tunnel syndrome? 

Afs. Grssn. Yra. 

Mr. Grandy. And was there any other instance where you made 
a repetitive motion that ^uld have product (^irpal tunnel syn- 
drcmie outside the work place? 

Ms. Green. No« No, because I don't play tennis at all. But, na I 
meui, excuse me, Vm not trying to be funny. But see, at firat I was 
a trimmer when I first b^an to work there. That is, you take the 
knife and you go into the little plastic ccmtainers that they make, 

Mr, Grandy, Well, my ^int is you have to work very hard to 
sustain this iiMury, You have to do this thousands of tim^ 

Ms. Grjb^en. Right 

Mr. Grana.^. And, you know, this is a constant battle in the 
meat packing industry. And comfmnies like LB.P. and others have 
been acses^ huge dama^ for not addres^dng this. 

As a member of the Education and Labor Committ^, which 
sometimes has some jurisdiction over th^ kinds of oompational 
health and safety matters, I'm astound^ that this happened. You 
kiu)w, I realize that this is a hiring to discu» rural poverty. But I 
think what we're d^ing with here, if your testimony is valid, and 
I assume that it is, is that the crack you fell through was you were 
denied some justice on this case. Unle£^— and I'm not 

Ms. Green. So true. 

Mr. Grandy [continuing]. An attorney, but it ^ms to me that 
there should have been some compensation. Iowa is a right to work 
state too. Hiey al£K> have Workers Compensation, and thay are ^n- 
sitive to some of th^ oa;uimtional safety matters. 

But I can't understand how — did you seek a private counsel or 
l^al wrvif^ to help you in this when you were denied Workers 
Compensation? 

Ms. Green. Well, they were sending me to some. But they had to 
^ through a pitx^s. And by me being, you know, where I had to 
drive almost &d milm to work, it was too far. And you have to be in 
that county for that help. And so they were telling me to go to my 
county and apply for it, but in my county they didn't have any, I 
couldn't get it. So that is the reason I had to wait for my husband's 
insurance. 

And see, in that plant trimming that pla&tic, it is something that 
you o^nstantly do. 
Mr. Grandy. Sure. 

Ms. Grejw. You do it your whole eight houre. And a lot of timra, 
they had us work 12 hours. And a lot of the people in that plant, 
you know, already have that condition. 
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see, when they sent me to operate machines, you take the 
rtuff out, you hit it down. Tliey told me that's where my greats 
damage <ame frcmi was knocking the flashing off the product that 
comes out of the mold. 

Mr. Gbandy. They say you injured yourself wten you brought 
your hand down? 

Ms. Green. That's where a lot of it came from. Becau^ it started 
as a tnbmmer. You see, your arm is constantly going around thoee 
comers with the knife. 

Mr. GsANOY. Yes- It's constant stress on the ligaments, is it not? 

Bfls. Gbeen. Right 

Mr. GRANny. I mean, it basically just tears them apart over time. 

Ms. Gbeen. Right But they refused me any medical help, be-' 
cause the plant was trying to soy that it was not job related at all. 

Mr. GsANDY. Do you know, does the W.R. Grace Company pay 
any canud tunnel symirome damages to people who are 

Ms. Green. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Grandy. But for some reason, they didn't pay you. 

Ms. Green. R%ht And they, you know, tried to get me to eitiier 
9»"t or t«y for another job. And a lot of other people there, their 
hands have started getting numb and arms gou^g to sleep. They 
were giving them a lay off. That was their way of easily getting rid 
of you. And they tried that with me, but the doctor said mine was 
too far gone and it was really no help for it, nothing but the oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Grandy. But your physician did say that he felt this was 
work aggravated, right? 

Ms. Green. Right. They told them. Because the physician oj-er- 
at^ on many of the people from right there in the plant But I 
didn t know th^ until I became a victim of it 

Mr. Grandy. How long did you work there before you encoun- 
tered this prt^lem? 

Ms. Green. About 6 or 7 montha 

Mr. Grandy. You'd been there 6 or 7 months. 

Ms. Green. R^ht 

Mr. Grandy. Working 8-hour days? 

Ms. Green. Eight and twelve. 

Mr. Grandy. OK. Did they sav that you hadn't worked there 
long enough to aggravate the syndrome'^ 
Ms. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Grandy. So in tther words, they thought you got it too 
qmckly? 

BJs. GREmf . No, because others who started when I started, some 
of them had an operation two or three months before I did. 

Mr. Grandy. And you did not utilize l^al service or any kind 
of 

Ms. Green. Yes. The Center for Women, they're helping with 
that right now. 
Mr. Grandy. OK. 

Ms. Green. They tried to get out of it but they haven't given me 
any sumjort from that day until now. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, I can a>mmiserate with you on this matter, 
becaiue this is a common one in my ai^. But it seems to me as 
though what we're dealing with here in your specific instance is 
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Bom^jody who perhaps was denial a»ne due process. And it relates 
to a poverty matter, but it's not I think n^^asarily a subgect for 
tliis hiring. 

I am vorv ctnicemed, quite hon^v, that these kinds of carpal 
tunnel syndrome cases are still not being addressed, because this is 
smxffithing that there have been many committee hearings on and I 
felt some jntigresB had been made. 

llmnk you for your t^rtamcmy. 

Tlumk you, Mr. CSiairman. 

C3iainnan Milur. Mr. Durbin. 

Mr. Dubbin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologise for coming in late, but I r^ through your testimony. 
Heanng your statensent, Ms. Green, about your experience, re- 
minds me why I ded<^ to leave the practice of law, and particu- 
larlv Workers Ckmipenaation, and run for office. Hie frusteation 
youve been throum is refuted many times over in my part of 
America, people who are either waitiim for that Workers Compen- 
sation decision or not getting a favorable dedcdoa but finding them- 
selves suffidoitly durabled not to work but not sufficiently dualded 
to qualify for any help. And I really don't know tlie answer to that 

As Mr. Granoy has noted, it's a problem that's common acroes 
America. Most of the Jurisdiction in this is in the state legislature 
and not in the halls of Congres. But we (^rtainly have to be more 
sensitive to mme of the problems facing rural America and I think 
that's the rrason for our h^uing here. 

Ms. Whitford, I'd like to ask you, if I could, there were some 
questions asked earlier by one of my colleagues who unfortunately 
had to l€»ve for some reason that I'd like to follow up on. How long 
was your huE^band on unemployment? 

Ms. WHmnom Thirteen we^. 

Mr. Dubbin. He was on it for 13 weeks. So this talk about your 
getting— pardon me? 
Cfaauman MniEB. Wliat? a windfall? 

Mr. Dubbin. Yes. So this windfall that oune his way or your way 
of $400 a wi^ lasted for about 3 months. And then after he went 
off of unemplojnnent compensation, did he get any additional 
income after that? 

Ms. WmrroBD. They told him he wasn't eligible. 

Mr. DuRBiN. So your income was all your family had to live on? 

Ms. Whotfokd. Yes. 

Mr. DuBsm. It's a shame my colleague left before he heard that, 
or maybe he did hear it and it didn't roister with him. 

But it strike me that you wouldn't be dealing with $400.(K) a 
week in dispos^le income alter that 13 week period. Things 
chax^ped rather dramatically. 

I don't want to go Uirou^h your testimony. It's excellent and 
points out some of the graphic problems people are facing trying to 
cope. But it's a shame u an impr^sion was createil e.irlier with the 
qirestions, that you have $400.00 to bum and just ca.i't understand 
why 3^ can't make it. 

Ms. Whitfobd. I wish I did. I wish I could say I had the money to 
be able to save enough to pay the rent, to buv extra food, to buy— 
to pay medical bills. You know, you're talking about things that 
are put upon us, and we try to work with. 
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We tried to work with the Workers Comp. that my husband is 
dealing with. We lutd to go to a lawyer and his case still isn't 
before the court 

Mr. Dubbin. It takes forever. I know that frtnn my personal ex- 
pcoience. It taksB forever. And if you don't have a fom^ employer 
wlw is cooperating with you and saying, "Well, we'll pay you some- 
thing as the case is pending/' aiul most of them don't, then you're 
sitting tl^re absolut^ out cf luck. If your husband's in a pcmtion 
whmce he can't work, I don't know how a femily keeps it together. I 
don t have a notioii as to how it would work. 

But I hope that some of tiae tiungs that we've added here in 
the» questions may clari& some of the points raised earlier by my 
colleague. And I hope well have a diance to send him a copy of 
thffi part ci the testimony m he understands a little better what 
you re foced with. 

Thank you. 

Chairman MnxsB. Mr. Weldon? 

Mr. Wsux>N. Iliank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to say I look foi^ 
ward to woiidng with this committee as a new assgnment for this 
se^ofor me. I will try to use my background b^ore coming to 
Congr^ boUi as a local elected official and more importantly as a 
fother of five, to asfflst in our deliberations. 

And I want to thank both ladi^ for cconing in for their wry 
pranted tratimony, and for giving us a very r^distic appraisal m 
their own perwinal situations. 

I dton't want to go threugh vour individual caaes any more than 
you already have. 1 tiiink you ve been very explicit The only quos- 
bon I do have, I guess, is for Ms. Whi^rd. 

I tiWnk that you had stated earlier that your hurfmnd had been 
fired? 

Ms. WarrroBS. Yes. 

Mr. Wkldon. In most states, you cannot collect unemployment if 
y«Mi re fired from a job. So, perhaps you c»n explain that? 

Ms. WHTTFORn. Under the reasons that they fired him, which in 
tl^ state «rf Michigan tm an un^idojrm^it application— to rrap 
the bmiefits of getting unemployment, they have codes that they 
use like probably any system does. The code that they put my hus- 
rand under was an attitude problem, and tiierefore it was— they 
fired him because of it 

Mr. Wbldon. In otiier words— it ae&m to me there was a mi^av^ 
tion that both sides agreed under which he vrould l^ve but he had 
to be digible for unemployment Is that r^ly what it was? 

Ms. WHITFORD. Birfit 

Mr. Wblson. OK- 1 understand. 

Once again, I think tbe stories here are somewhat ina>mplete, 
Mr. Chainnan. And I ray this as someone who was born and rais^ 
in a very poor town, was the Mayor of that town for five years, and 
was Chainnsn for five years of a large suburban county of 6(H),(^ 
people, being as the receiving end of many of the programs that 
are deogned by the federal government, state government, and 
local government to aid these unds of problems. 

And I think for us to oam a full appreciation of tiiese individual 
situations these Iadi«» wviously were not aware of any pn^piams 
that were available to them. However, I think for us to understand 
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what them inmvidual counties and jur^lictions ara ddng with 
the dcdOburs that they've hem getting? 

Fmr inffitane^ I want to kmm hem are Uic/ implem«itiqg tlieir 
oraununity aeayiow block grant momes? Where are thrae ddllars 
gK^ng? What agecoes are tfai^ being funneled to? How are those 
agemnra provkung en^agmcy s erv ice s to pec^e who have prdb- 
limm thM What are tiiose countim ddng with their a>mniiini- 
^developm^t \Atxk grant funcki? Wi^re are thow dollars going? 
What kincte of agencies are bmng funded and what kinds of net* 
vrorks are «»9tablished? 

We've l^ard ctorieB abcmt unemfdoyment VIThere are the private 
industry omncils that are ^tting Jdb Training Fartnc^rslup Act 
fujmls? £fow are thorn doUars being used locally to support people 
who are out of work? 

I could cell you spedfically in my county and my distrkt how all 
those pro^prams come tc^pether to meet tha kinds of problems that 
vrere d^dmg with today. We don't alwa^ win, but in mrat cases 
we can assist piM>ple in emergeaicy situations with temporary prob- 
lems in ti^ir Ihm. 

For instance, do tlie counties have antipoverty agencies? And if 
so, what are those antipoverty agencies domg? 

Where you even aware of tWoi? Now, tib^ aren't your pn^lems 
alone. What fm raying to the Committra is that they're the kind 
of que^ons we diould be asking of the jurmdictions wlmre you 
reside* Becaum that would give us a dourer picture as to why the 
su pi i o r t syBtem m not workiin^ in your casra. And tiiese fonds are 
coming into your statra and th^ are aiming into your districts and 
tltt^re bdng need by someone. You obvioudy are not aware of 
them, or perhajs have not been toM about them* Or perhaps 
th^ie iu)n»dstent 

But those dollars are going wmeplaee. And I think for us as a 
Committee to un<terstand wl^ the delivery system is not workings 
we've got to ask those qi^stions of tiM)se jurmdictions. So I would 
think before we could rush in any judgments on tbrae cases, that 
we slK)uld somehow through the Committee staff or through our 
own efforts find out what Martin County and E^don County are 
cbing with those dollars that are coming both firom the federal gov- 
ernment, whidi in most casas diould be matched by state funds, 
and what local fonds the c^unti^ are providing, 

I could give you clrar pictures in my own county of our antipov^ 
erty programs, our agencies, our use of C.D.B.G. fonds, C.S^.G. 
funds, and Job Training Partnership Act fimds. In th^ cases, 
thcme^ X ji^ don't hear of any dT uat network being available. 
And I think for us to get a clearer picture, we need to see that 
whole s(»Emrio and find out where it's not workii^. 

I want to tiiank you both cmce again for testifying. 

CSiairman MnxsE* Thank you. 

Mr. Machtl^ 

Mr. BfAcnTLRT. I'm mmy I wasn't able to h^r your testimony. 
I've rrad through it. Your storias axe (^rtainly, I think, represenva- 
tire of the tra^^odies that occur in our ccmntry. And I would concur 
that we ne^ to loc^ beycmd the tragedy to find out how we can 
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heater insme that tiie federfd and state aarets bectmie availaUe for 
peonile like youml^es. 
Thank you. 

Chainnan Millsu Mr. Walsh? 
Mr. Waw. Tm going to i»88. 

Qiairman Mff . ijw Well, thank you very much. I think you can 
Bee that you've started a debate here, which is the purpose of your 
Jwtimony. Because, I think a number of the questions fh&t have 
been raised by members of t}» Committee are ^ry important. 

I think also— I hope it is pointed out to members of th© Commit- 
tee that you may not be officially (tesignated at the pov^ty line or 
in poverty in Am«ica and you sfiU may be poor. And that ywi may 
be needing service 

I think Mr. Weldon has rai^ a number of serious questions 
tiiat we need to answer. How is it tiiat when we put together a net- 
work of social services, people such as yourself continue to fell 
through that network? And what is it that we're (k>ing wrong? 
Budget cuts CO- direction or design ci thtme programs? B«»iffie,^ 
viously you're not alone. We're about to hear now from anotiier 
panel that's going to describe to this Committee the fact that there 
are millions of individuals, members of femilies that are caught up 
in your pnd^ems. 

So I want to tibank you very much for taking your time to come 
with us and to share your stories and for your osurage in doii^ 
that. Obviously, we wish the very best for you and your families. 

Thank you very, very much. 

We will next hear from Robert Greenstein, who is the Director of 
theOenter on Budget and Pdlicy Priorities, Washington. D.C.; 

David Sundwall, who is the Vke President and Medical Director 
of Amencan Healtlrcare Svstems Institute in Washii^n; 

Joan Blundall, who is the Coordinator in Consultation and Edu- 
cation at Northwest Iowa Mental Health Center from Spencer, 
Iowa; 

And Marilyn Natoli, who is the Director of Child Care/Head 
Start, Opportunities for Chenango, Inc., in Norwich, New York. 

Welcome to the Committee. We will recognize you in the order in 
which I called your name. I have just been informed tJiat the big 
gwiman of this Comnuttee, who's room we're borrowing, Mr. 
Dingle, apparently is scheduled to be in here at 12:30. So we're 
going to try to divide the time between you and the next panel as 
evenly as we can. So if you will, keep that in mind to the extent to 
whkh you can summarize your testimony so you can allow for 
questions bv numbers of the Committee. 

Bob, we'll start with you. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON 
BUDGET AND POUCY PRIORITIES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. GBBKNSTEDf . l^iank you, Mr. Qiainnan. 

I am Robert Greenstein, Director of the Center on Budget and 
Poli<gf Priorities, a nonprofit organization that conducts res^rch 
and an^^ on a range of pubhc policy issues, with emphasis on 
issura affecting low income &mili»i and individuals. 
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For the past ymix, we've been cin^ucting ns^urch on issues re- 
lating to rural poverty m^a- a grant from the Ford Foundation. I'd 
like to share with jtm scone m our fiindii^ today. As ym know, 
we're releasing in coi\|uiK;tion wxtih this I^oing a report oa pover- 
ty in rural Amraica and whidbi I think ym lifira a copy erf. 

lliere's cntain^ little questum tlutt tite amoentrated poverty in 
Amarica'a large cities is mrious aiul demands att«itkm. But in fo- 
cuang on that, we too often ti»ui to overlo(A: the seriotis poverty 
prc^ems also affecting many rural areas. > 

Mr. Ohairman, not many Americans realize the poverty rates are 
hi^^wr in rural tlian in urban arK». In 1987, tibe latest yrar for 
wmch we have the data, nearly 17 permxt oi AmoicanB m rural 
arras, more than one of evej^r six. Ml below the poverty lii^ the 
poverty line being (mly $9,(X)0 a year for a femily (rf three in 1987. 
By contrast 12.5 percokU about <me out of ev^^ ei^t Americans 
in m^n^xmtan areas woe poor. 

Now to srane degree this isn't eatirdly surinising, because the 
n»tn^xditan areas indmle tiie suburbs. So let's rrasove the rab^ 
urbs aiui omittre rural arera just to the central dtii^ the areas 
within the dly boundariesp no suburban areas induitecL When we 
do that, what we find is that poverty is mm nearly as hi^ in rural 
America m in the nation's central dtioi. About 17 pcncmt <^ the 
rural residents are poor; 18.6 percent ci tito central city rendents 
are poor 

Poverty has riron as rapidly in the past decade in rural ar^ as 
in tl» central citk«k And now the poverty rate in rural America is 
m h^ as it was in 1975» tte deepest zeo^on yrar of tiie 197Qs« 

Now what gets more striking is when ^ou look at particular 
racial ethnic groups, age groups, demographic grou}^ yroi find that 
povertgr for most of t&m ^ as hic^ orlhii^iw in rural America 
than in the (^tral cities. And, th& may suri»^ the CSommittee, 
thte is particttlariy time of bk^ Ammrans. 

One-third of aU Uacks living in tl» natim's cenUal cities are 
pomr. That k a v^ hi^ 2^^^^^^^ ™^ 38^ permit But in rural 
America mi»ie than twD-finl^ 44 percent^ of all black Americans 
living in the rural United Statra are below ti^ poverty line. 

Among whit^ and His[»nic^ the pov^ly ratra are also as high 
in rural arm as in the antral cities. 

Amcmg female headed families, the poverty rates are as high in 
rural Ammica as in the ceiitral dties. 

Among Uack two parrant fiunili»» tl^ povOT^ rate w more than 
double in rural America than it is in the crataral citl^ 

Among diildren» Hie principal omcem of this Committee^ the 
poverty rate is hi^ier in the central dti^ but not by mudL If s 
about SO percent m the 0»it^ dties. It's 2S pa'cent m t^ rural 
areas. 

And anKmg bls^ childr«i» th^se figures I think youll find aston- 
ii^hing; 46 perwnt of all Mack chiUuen in tit^ mitral dties are 
poor. Cerl^unly, that's not a^ptdble; 67 percent of black children 
in rural An^rica live bdow the poverty line. 

While povnty rates in rural America are similar to or in many 
cases hin^ than povertv ratas in the nation's dtie^ ^ composi- 
ticm of the poverty popumtion difSm in rural and in iirl»n areas. 
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'^.^y^.JP***' more likely than the uihan poor to live in two 
parent femili^. TW're more likely to work. They're also more 
likely to be white, because the rural population in general has a 
lower prop(»rti<m of nunorities than the uH»n populauon. 

It 8 striking the <tegree to which the rural poo^ 
fMjiUM. Of aU the rural poor Uving in femiUes. more than three- 
fifths hve m fenuhes m which both families are present Single 
parrat households are not the principal cause of hig* poverty in 
rural America. 

SimilMly, poor resid^ts of rural areas are very likely to work. 
Nearly t?^,*? «^<«»y three poor families living in rural America 
contained at least one worker in 1987. Nearly one in four had two 
or more workers. Of those families that didn't have worfters, tiiey 
often were fanuhes m which the only adults were elderly, disabled, 
or handu»pped. ^ 

1?*.,** 9^ familffis, people we count on to support 

theu- familws, those heads of families of rural families who are 
poor and who werra't iU, disabled, or retired. We find that more 
than 70 percent of them were people who worked. 

If we look at two parent famiUra who are poor in rural America, 
where the family head isn't elderly, iU, or disabled, we find that 86 
percent of them work. 

Even wnong single parent families that aren't elderly, disabled, 
or retired, more than half erf them work. ' ' 

Now as tfiese figurra might indicate— let me just mention too, 
these are aU— these are not figures we've computed. Every figure 
I ve menhoned is straight out of the tables of the U.S. Census 
Bure^ Ev«y one. There's nothing we have done with these num- 
bere. We ve just look^ them up in the Census tabl^ 

And what the Census information also tells us id that the povei^ 
ty rate for all kinds of rural working families, white and bladtTtwo 
parent and angle parent, famili« witti a fiill time worker, families 
with a part time worker, you take the category, the rule holds true 
that the poverty rate is about double in rural ai^ what it is for 
urban arras. In other words, a family in which the household 
wwks IS about twice as likely to be poor in rural areas as in the 
"^f'^SS^iS a few final quick figures on this. 

In 1987, 28 percent of aU rural black families in whuA the family 
head worked were poor. Fourteen percent of all black families in 
rural weas whwe tiie family head worked fuU time, fiill year, were 
poor. Now think about that figure. That means that the poverty 
rate was higher for Wack families where the head worked Ml time 
ail year long than the poverty rate for the country as a whole, in- 
ciumng unwnployed people, peoi^e on public assistance, people who 
are disabled, people who are elderly. 

A third of all the single parent families in which the head 
worked m rural areas were poor. Now it is fairly clear, if the 
family head works fuU tune y*'ar round and the family remains 
poor, the cause of poverty is no mystery. It is low wagea It's a very 
mmple conclusion, an obvious conclusion there. And not surprising- 
ly, we find that wages and earning levels are consMerably lower in 
rural areas than m urban. 

Researchers at the Department of Agriculture have found that 
the average earnings of rural workers are over $1,100.00 lower 
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than t}^ av^^rage ^utiiDgB of luiian vrorkere. And that the average 
earnings of rural workers wne 25 percent lower than the aver^^e 
witlings <^ their uihan cxmnterimrts m 198ft. The average inrome 
dt a poor rural fiucnily that gets all of its income from earnings was 
$&id0 in 1987, iKit$^000, |6,100. 

What (k> we db about this? Often there is the craumption tlwt 
poverty polides are necessarily url^ ^olictos. This doera't need to 
^is the case. In fact, polkdes can be itesigned that not only help the 
rural poor, but tibat dispropOTtiimat^ help the rural poor, 

Tluue's a very simple pniudple h&re. Folidra that help the work- 
ing poor and pcmcies that l^p tm> parent familira can imve a pro* 
nounoed impwt on niral pofwrty and diron^rtionately help Hhe 
rural poor, mnce the rural poor are predommantly ccanprircd of 
worldng ftimilies and two parent famili^ 

we set a national ^pal that if a par^t works foil time, a 
imnmt and his or her childrrai should not live in poverty, th«n we 
would make a m^r dent in rural poverty. To get there from here, 
to attain that goed, we n^ a rories of reforms dc^ign^ to make 
woxk pay adequately, bo that working famili^ and their children 
dcm't need to be poor. 

And one of the nuxst important stei^ we could take in that direc- 
tion would be to enlarge and esnmnd the ^raed income tax credit 
for working poor families with children and adjust it by the 
numbi»r of aiildren in the family. 

The earned income credit is available only to famili^ that work, 
that are low income, and in which rarents live mth and support 
their diildren* It is strrai^ pro-work and pro-family* It is a well 
designed element of tax and poverty policy that enjoys strong sup- 
port aouss the political spectrum. And the id^ of expanding it has 
m t^ hat couple of years gained a growing and impr^ive 
number of both liberal and conserrative adberente. 

Recently, two asosellrat proposals to enlarge the credit have been 
intfodw^ <me by Rei^'c^Ksitative Downey, Chairman Miller, Con- 
gressman Lewis, Congrassman Henry, and other members. The 
oth^ Congressman Petri and a number of coeponsors* Both of 
thow bills would immde sutetantial help to rural working poor 
families and would in fact disproportionatelv aid the mrai poor, be- 
<»use BO large a proportion of rural poor faxnilira are families in 
which someone works. 

In adklition to enlarging tibe earned incroie credit, there's an- 
oti^ propoaal in the bill mtroduced by Ck>ngreranaB Downey and 
the Chairman that would make the dependent care tax credit re- 
fundable. That also would be pcurticmarly important for rural 
working poor families. 

As vou know, Mr. Qiainnan, the current dependent i^re credit 
provicbs a tax subskly to d^ray a portion of the child care exists to 
all irking familira that incur tnose rasta save one group, the 
working i>oor. If your income is too low to owe ina>me taxes, you 
dim't receive any benefit fmok the credit If your income is higher 
and you^re more affluent, you get a federal child (^re sulwdy 
through the aedit The cx^t provides the least help* or more ac- 
curately no help, to thme who need it tl^ mosL 

Given that rural working families are more likely to be poor 
than uilmn working famili^ that the poor famili^ in rural areas 
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are mere likely to have two workere than poor families in urban 
areas, making the dependent care reAmdable would also be an im- 
portant rural policy. 

Now in dosing I would like to note that these improvements in 
me earned mcome credit and the dependent care credit would not 
by themselves reach this goal of assuring that a working parent es- 
cap^ poverty. 

Unfortunately, under your bill, if a family with one child had 
nUl ^e earnings at the current minimvun wage, even with the 
bei^tB m your bill, the earned income credit, it wmild fall nearly 
$2,500 below the poverty line. A two parent fiamily of four with ftill 
,2*°*™"™ earnings would fall $4,800 below the poverty 
Ime. Tliose figures are true for the Petri proposal as well. They're 
vei^ similar for both bills. 

That's not to suggert that the earned income credit should be ex- 
panded twice as much as in your bill. For re&EK>nB I won't take the 
tune to go into now, that would result most likely in very hi|^ 
maiginal tax rates. It would be prohibitively expulsive. It would be 
neither practical nor aflkmlable. 

^, ^* '^^^^^ means is that if we want to attain the giml saying 
tiiat if you work you won't be poor, if you work fUll time your chil- 
dren won t live in poverty, a critical gowi fo*- rural ar^m, even 
more critical ttian for urban, then you really need a combination of 
two pQhae^ an expansion of tl^^ tax credits and a restoration of 
the imlue m the minin^^iTn wage. 

In the 19608 and 1970b, throughout those two decades, full time 
work at the minimum wage lifted a family of three above the pov- 
erty line. Now it leaves such a family $2,^.00 below the poverty 
line. If we can do both, they really aren't competing strat^iee, 
mily a combination of boUi can get us to that hesy goal where foil 
time WM* will mean that you won't be poor. 

Mr. Qiairman, my testimony does not addrera, clearly, all the 
nsues facag the rural poor. I think other witnewies will. Obviously, 
Uiere are also critical issues involving health care and access to 
health care for rural w«»-king poor people wto aren't insured, 
access to affordable high quality child care. The tratimony ira't 
meant to be comprehensive, but without an element to make work 
pay mwe through tax credits and wagi^— none of the cAher serv- 
lo^telked about, the community services block grant, the commu- 
mty development block grant, those aren't income strategies. Those 
can help build a little houshig. Those can help you in an emergen- 
cy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ people work and they're trying to make 
it They re doing what we in Washington say we want them to do. 
pay re working and they're not on public assistance. And they are 
thousands of dollars below the poverty line. And if we don't have 
an income strat^, we're not going to make a dent 

Chairman Milleh. Thank you. 

{Prepared statement of Robert Greenstein follows:] 
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TnsPAMm Statebcent of Robbht GBKsmmN IhBi9CT0&, Centob on BuoGirr aho 

POUCY PBK>ftmSS» WAaHtNQTON, DC 

I 9ppredBte ih^ of^iiunity lo aj^H^r before the Select Committee today. I am 
Robert GreemteUi, dinxtor of tlw Ctmcr on Budget and Policy Prkwilics Iwrfc in 
Washingtoo, D.C. The Ctnter » a non-profa organizatkm that condu ts rcseardi and 
analysts on a range erf pubUe p^kry ^es. with an cm{tosis on Issues affecting tow 
income femO^ and indivktuals. Ihs: Cerncr'^ work ts funded pHmarify by IcHtndatiom. 

PfMT the past year, the Ocnicr has been oomliKting research on Issues relating to 
rural povaty» under a giant from the Ford R^undatkNi. I wtmtd like to ^re with >'ou 
some of our findji^ tlK first wh^ wc are is^iing today. This work has been 
conducted principally by Kathiyn Porter, the Ctnterls ne^earch director, and Isaac 
Shapiro, a senior researcter at tbe Center who iqpeei^izes in exantkiii^ issues relating to 
the working poor. 

The testimony is divided into three sccliom: an overview of rural poverty and rural 
poverty trends; an examination of the extent of poverty in rural America among working 
families; and policy rccommen^tions to address rural pomty annmg workii% families. 

h Rural Poverty: More Pervasive than Is Commonly Recognized 

To matiy Americans, poverty is regarded primarily as an urban issue. The image of 
the inner-eity welfare mcrtbcr has come to represent the poor in the minds of a 
substantia! portion of the putilic and among many poliqnmakeis as welL There is little 
(|uestk>n that the concentrated poverty of Americans laige cities h serious and demands 
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at tcntioiw However, wc often lend to overlook !hc sertmis poverty imjblcms lhaf abo 
afTcct many rural »ftiSi. 

In fact, poverty rato arc m rural ir^n in urtaa areas. In 1987 (Ite latest year 
for whkh OeiwiBi da^ chi poverty aie m^iJabte), some 16,9 pcnieni ail Amcricaiis 
living in nonmetrcHK^tMi are^ - or nK>re Umn one in cvciy six - fell bclow the poverty 
line. (The poverty line $9,056 Uh a famUy of three in imy By contra^ some 123 
percent of the rcstdenis of metropi^itan areas - or one in c^ht - wrc poor. 

That poverty rates are h^gter in nonntetropolitan than in metropolitan areas should 
not be lhat surprisii^ since metrop^itan arras indiKk^ both the ccnu^ ritii^ and the 
surrounding suhurts. Poverty rates arc far lower in the suhurtwj than within the diy 
boundaries. 

What is sUfting, however, h that poverty rates are nearly ^ high in rural Aroerka as 
in ilK nation's central cities. 

" ^ percent of rural residents (i-c. residents of noometiOTolilan 

areas ) Iwed ui poverty hi 1987. 

• '^5? » b%h as the poverty rate in cHir natkm's central cities, 

which wjttlWperccmthat^^^ (^X^entnU dl^- is the term used by 
wua the Censitt Bureau to A^e t^ area within the city bcMmdarfcs^ 
exclusive of tlK strtHute.) 

Morcowjr. poverty h^ rkcn as sharf^y in rural areas over the past dcca^ as in 
the cities. From 1978 tr x rural pomty rate wse hym 13J percent to 16.9 

percent During the san period. It climbed in the central cities from 154 percent to 
18,6 percent, (Ownparisons with 1978 arc instructive, because national economic 
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oonditk»i^ In 1978 were veiy similar lo iho$e in 1981. The natkNia] mtcmploymcnt rate 
m& nearly ktoitkal in both years.) 

Fcyvercy mes in bo^ rur^ and mtan America cinraitly oimd at unusttaUy hl^ 
tevcis for this sis^ erf an eoonomk recoveiy. In fiict, the nwal poveny rale for 1^7 
tbt fifth year of an cconomk lecoveiy «^ as hi|Ji as the rate for 1975, the d^pc^ 
rec^skNS year of the 197Qs. 

Poverty AsM^ nntkular Groi^ 

Aiming most racial/ethnic, and t^nK^ia]^ grou}^ poveny rates now are as 

h%h or higher In rural America as is tiie centra] dtte& Id pantcular, despite the 

popular ooncei^kM of ccmcntratcd Mack poverty hi the natkm^s cities, Macte living in 

rami areas are mm Mkefy to be poor than IHadcs Vtmg m the central dt^ 

• On^^hird r)33 percent) blMks Ihrin^ in cenbal cHi^ mre poor in 
19S7, a hiffi poverty rate. But more thm twt>-fiftls - 44.1 percent - of all 
Macks m num areas were poor* 

« Asmnf whites ami aixu»^ H^wika. poi^rty r^Ci^ were as hi^ in rural 
areas as in the eentnd cities (see betew). 

Poverty Rates fbr Race and Ethnic Or^n 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Nonmctrp 
13.7% 
44.1% 
35^% 



Total Metm 
9.6% 
30,7% 
27-6% 



Central Ctiies 
13.8% 

31.7% 



Amox^ female-te«M families, Uk poverty rate in mral Amerka {44 J 
pcncent) is \'irtua»y ktotkal to tbt poverty rate in tte central cities (44.4 
pereent). 

Tlic overall poverty rate for Iwo-^rcnt families k oho similar in ruial 
arew and m the central cilhs. Among black two-parent families, however, 
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povcity in niia! areas far exceed the rates for tlie dli^ Some 123 
pcfcent of aii Mack two-patem fomilies in the cential c^ks fall ihe 
poverty foe, &il 27 pexa^ of black two-imrcnt fomiltes in rural areas 
are pocMr. 

■ The pfl^^^ rate fcw^ diUdren is higlicr in c&^l cities, but the rale In 
rural ate® b for behiiHi. Some 29j6 percent erf diflktren ia the central 
alies are poor, whi^ 2X1 pero^t of rural diildien aie poor. Amnm 
blade diiUien, poverty rat^ are h%ber in rural airas tt^n in the cities. 
Some 462 percent erf N»ck chiMrt^ in the central citfes are poor. But 
sonw 57 pcrnxa of Mack cbtldien in rural areas - or nK>ne tnan half - 
arc poor. 

l^e Compt^tkm irf the Rural Ftoor 

White poverty rat^ in wral Amcrka are generally i^ilar to those for the lotion's 
elites, the cm^midan of the poverty population differs signiftcamly in rural and urban 
areas. Simply stated, ttw rural poor are nwre lifcely than Uie urhan poor to live In two 
parent fismilies ai^ to work. TTH:y arc also nHMe likely to be white, b^aiee the rural 
pqnilatiOD at all income lev^h has a lower prt^ition of niimiriiie;^ than «tocs the uitian 
population. In 1^7, ncarty thiee-fourths (713 peroent) of the rural poor were white, 
ocmparcd to about Imlf (54.2 percent) of the ccnlial dty pcor. 

Ojw of the inking diaraOeristtcs erf rural poverty is the extent to which poor ruml 
families arc likely to be faratlies in which both parents are present. Of all the rural 
poor who live in familks, more than three out of five (61.1 pcrcrm) live in nw>-parent 
families. In the centra! cities, by cMitra«, some 41.7 pcr-tnt irf the poor who Iwc in 
famyics live in families in whidi bolh parents arc present 

Similarly, poor rr^nte irf rural areas are very ItkcJy to wiKk, Nearly two of every 
three poor families living in rural aiei^ ccMitained at least one wcnlcer in 1987. Neailjr 
one quarter had at least two workers. While the proporttw) of the poor who work is 
also substanlial in urban are^, it is significantly less than in the rural areas. In 1987. a 
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itolc more than half of a!l poor famiitcs m inetiofK^luui arcus contaim^U at Ic^ or^ 
worlcer, whAe a little umkrr one-sixth had two more workers. 

The rural poor arc ato likely to live in ibt Smith, WhUc the 17 slates designated 
by the Census Bureau the Somh ccmtiun sli^lly rooir than cme^htrd (34.2 percent) of 
the total VS. popularkm and more than iwoHBfths (43.4 percent) of all* rural residents, 
they contain over half (53.6 percent) of all the rural poor. 

E. The Rural Working Poor 

As no^ om of tbR mos^ ^rikuig diaxacteristks of rural poverty is U:m ortent to 
iA4ikb tte rwna! poor work. A laige majority of niial poor famtli^ are famtlt^ in which 
someone woiks, but the hunSty rnmim poo€. Mcneovert nmnf of th<»e rural fimilies 
that do not Ime my workm are femUles bi whidi tte c»iy miidis are elderfy, disabted, 
orUI. 

» If} some 70^ peroetH - « sera out erf cvciy tm - rural poor fomily 
beads y/bo were not disal^ed, or retired were peqple who wmked 
dtirmg the year. 

• An even h^l^ pnqpc»tic»i of the b^aSty heads in poor lural two^arent 

iaraflies ^fho wctc HI, ds^ed, or retire! - 85.6 percent, or more than 
five of eveiy sk - wmted during the year. 

a More th«i of those ute bead poor sii^^rent fiamtlks in rural 
areas and wto were not m, dis^^ oi retired woilced durii^ the year. 
(Many of those who (Bd mi vmsk wm nKHheis of yoimg diHiben). 

Imprest as these data are, they wtdemate the extent of work among niral poor 

bmOies beeaiae they eiHint only xmk peifDsrod by the tamily he^ In nmny aiibI 

poor fomiltes* other fam^ namibcrB wmk as well 

Not CHity b tlic propoTtk»i of the poor ttmt work higher in rural than in urban 

settings, the pioportkHi erf workers who are pocK h aho h^Jier In rural areas. 

C^us data show that poverty rates In nird aie^ substantially cj^ceed the rates in 
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urban arcar for a!i ^fj^ of working famiitcs for white and black wurkiftg families* for 
IWD*parcm and single fiarent working families, for faniiik:ts wiih a fuli-lime worker and 
for famili^ with a |ian-!ia^ woiker. Overall tlK {KTVCity raic for rural working families 
b about (hiUUe the for urban working lilies. In other words, a family in which 
the household head works is about twice as likely to be poor in rural areas as in 
metropolitan areas. 

This meam that in rural Aimirka - to an even greater degree than in urban 

An^ca - work f^ovHIes no i^uirsmcc that a family will not be poor. The poverty 

rates arc cspcciaUy disturbing for rural black families in which the household head 

works and for rural siji^p^nt fomiltes where the mtHher wort(s. 

■ In 15«7, SCOTC 28 percent of all rural Uadi fdmili<^ in whidi the family 
head worked - more than one in every four - fell below the poverty line. 

• More than 14 percent all rural famiJics in whK* tl«J family head 
worked fuIMime 3^ear*round - or one In every seven - were poor. 

• In Edition, 31^ percciU of all stn^e-pansnt family in whrdi the family 
head worked - or iK^rly one in three - were poor in 19*87. 

It should be noted, bouncvcr, that while poverty rates in rural areas ai« substantially 
higher among black working families than among Otcir while counieqjarts and among 
single-parent working families than amcmg two-parent working familNjs most of the 
rural working poor are white and Ih^c in two^f^rent families. Nearly two thirds of rural 
work ng poor families arc two-parent familt^ Nearly four-fifths arc white, 

Tl^ Role 1^ Low ^ges 
When a family head works fun-time year-rmsnd but the family remains poor, the 
cause of its poverty is clear - low wages. Wage and earnings levels arc ccmsidcrably 
lower in rural than in urban areas, which b the principal rca^^on that poverty rates 
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aim»tg familks with a ful^time year-iousid ^s^^r are more than twk« as high in rural 
America as io the metropc^itan VS. 

Resemcten at the US. Depaitimiit of Agrioiltttre ha^ne found that the average 
eamlngs of niffa! wc^tos vmc $1450 lovicr in 19S6 than m 1979» after adjustkg for 
i&flatifm. Real earnings fcU fiaster amof% rural than amiM^ tnhan mMlcers durii^ tl» 
recesstcmaty period frcm 2979 to 19S2, and dien rose mcne eJowly during the ensuing 
recovoy perk)d. By the uvm^ real camh^ of aitan imrfcers had recovered M 
the ground lost since 1979, whflc the earning d rural workers were still well below 1979 
levels. Bf }966» the aveiv^ real eamu^ of rur^ woHceiB weie 25 percetU lower than 
the average real eamii^ of their urban oounterimits. 

Rural Imni&s wUh a low wo^ thi^ have a sub^mtial lUs^yiood of beii% 
poor. Furthermore, those poor nsral families that rely solely on their own earnings arc 
actually worse isff than many other poor rural fonsilks. in 1!^* the average mcome of 
poor nuBl families that received all thds inonne fsom work was jtm $6,094. This was 
lower than the aven^ ineome poor rural famHks that r^raeived port of their income 
from working and pan frc»n mher source sudi as government assb^nce. 

Mr. Chairman, our work cm issues telaimg to tlm rural wcHttng poof n c(»itmutng. 
We ex|^ to have a report reacfy on these issues later in the sprif^ 

lit foHty Options to Aid ti^ Rural Working Foar 

It is sometimes thought that govemn^nt polides and prpgran^ designed to address 
the protylems erf the poor have an lutmn orkntation and di^Koportioimtefy serve the 
urban poor. While this is sometimes true, it need not general^ be the a&c On the 
contrary, policif^ can be fashioned that would make a major dent in niral poverty, and 
in some cases, disproportionately serve the rural poor. 
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The principte is simple: polkics ihai help fHe working poor and poor two-parent 
families can have a pronounced imf^cl in rural areas and disproportkmately help the 
mra! poor, siihsc Ihc rural poor arc prcdomtnantly comprised of working families and 
two-parcnl iam3i<^ 

In ihk vcm, there would be a profound impa^ on rural property if a fundamental 
goal were e^ablished and attained - namely, thai if a parrrti works fkS ime year-nm^ 
the pofmt and his or her chUdnm shoM live m poverty. 

Attaining the Goal 

To attain Urn goal, we need a scries of rcfom^ designed to "makcuwk |Kiy,"so thai 
workii^ families and their children iwcd not be ptKMr. Omr of the hk^ important steps 
wc can lake to move in thh directkHi would be to entarse the canmi inomic tax credrt 
for working poor fomUtes with chUdrcn md to adjust it the number of children in a 
family. 

Today, working poor families with several diikfren face an unfortuimte paradox. 
Family needs increase as family size grows, Rcoogmzing this feet, the poverty Imc rises 
with family size. Wdfere bencf^ also increase *dih family sire. But w^cs do not. 

As a result, laig^ workii^ families with several diiJdren are more likdy to be poor 
than arc sn^ter woiking fomili^ In addilkm. those teigc families that are poor are 
likdy to tan further bctow the poverty line than smaller famflies that arc poor, 
Furtf^rmofc, as farofly size increases, low work becomo^ less competitive with 
public assistance. 

What B needed s a su^Jlcment for working poor family that is geared to 
family size. The earned incmie tsx credit is well-suited for this purpose. It can be 
resinictured to reflect the number of children in a family. 
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The eam^ income credit h avail^ie onlly to woiid!^ poor familh^ m whi^ f^nls 
Is^ with and sufiqpoit diiidren, Aihilts who do ncH woric, as well as fotheis wtio have left 
their famiSkrs, do not qasAify. Tte credit is fiSfon^ -pnMTOrtt"aiid "pro-famity " 

In fiddition to heing a n^i-ikis^i^ etem^t of tax and povcjiy policy, the earned 
tooome credit enjoys suppoft from moss t^ pc^Hical q^^rum. Ox of the On^ calls to 
«$mblish an earmd k^cxm^ credit came m 1972 fmn ttw then-Govemor of Califomia, 
Ronald Reagan. Tl^ credit was cbampkMi^ In Cov^r^ in the mld-19^ Ri^scli 
Long, then dmimmi of the Senate Fumce Oraimtttf^. and enacted hi 1975. Exj^nskm 
of the cmyt was pn^med by the Reagan Admiiystratlon as pan of its t®( reform 
padcage in 1985, eiriarged upon by tte Demoomk; tkmc further enlaiged up(m bjr the 
RqyiMcan Scmatep and then signed into law by Proidcnt R^an pan of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1^ 

In tte |»st two years, the ^tea of cxpandii^ the c^Md kwome ocdH ttinnigh Umih/ 
&as6 «ljuam c a t s has g^med a gxow^g and knpresuve numt^er ot both ccMi^mitive and 
l%eral iMlEtefents. Its virtia^ ha^ been extt^led by Presidoit Rei^"^ tadc force on 
F)mflMSS (sta£fed by th»i-White Hmee akfe Gaiy Bauer), a number of Members of 
Omgress (rf bc^ panks, leading pover^ cmid^ s^ as RcA>en Rekdmuer (now 
direct of the Congiessimal BiKlget CMBce) ar^ Dwrid Htwood, ami c»ganizatioi^ m 
dii^mrate as the ddldren's Defend Fund snd the Herit^ FbtUKtatioo. 

Forttmatd^, two eimOent ^^mpasid^ to entoge tte 4^aned faiccm^ cmSit and adjust 
it by femily size have recently been introdi^ed One Is a fm^Ksal introdwsed in the 
H€»sebyRq> umu» I^iwni^, Oiainim MOl^, md R^ li^ 
and other mentis. (Senator Gore has introduced the measure in the Senate.) The 
other b a proposal mtioduccd by Rep. Thomas Petri and a number <rf co-sponsors. 
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Both bins woi«M provkte sutetantial bdp to ruml working poor family - aiid 
wotdd, in facU diqmpoitkmaiefy akl Uic niral poor, brausc so large a pn^nim of 
mra) poor families are lamHies to ^^kii soisecme ivorfcs. 

I would note that ttere are some dtfleicnces bctwe^ these two bills. The Petri bill 
wotiJd repeal Ok dtprndcnt ci^ tm credit and redtreet Uie mmty km the earned 
income credit The bin tntroduccd by Rep. tjo^ac"/ pnd the Chairman wmdd Mnak» the 
dependent care cieifit Into a '*fefuod^liie''cn»i^ so that tow inocmie woHcing tiunf!W>j« 
srith diild caic costs ooiild boi^t froin tt» as mkldle aod inocHne famHies now do. 

While cme can ddnate the relative merte of these two i^^mxaches, the debate is 
largely acaftenuc Oie reason that» pcrfitkally, there k virtimily no d!am?e that the 
dependent credit will be repealed Even a relatively modest effort to f^iase it out at 
h%)^r income levds^ in tMiter to Mp fmance the weUEare lefbrm 1^ failed lost year. 
The <tepemlent crs^ is now used by mmiy nudcSe hiocHm lunilies aiut has a mong 
Imt of suf^xut It is here to slay. 

That being tte case, the proposal in the bill proposed by Rep. Downey and the 
Qu^irman - to the credit "refiimiaMe'*- b partkularly important for workii^ 
poor famiiks, iiM^itdi]^ the rural working p<w. The current dependent care aedit 
provides a lax »: b^ to defray a portkHi of the diild care ooste of all those working 
families that incur such cos^ accept for ooe grmp fanulios wit^ km tm^HnoL 
Because the credit is not "refun^b!e,*'lh«;e working &milte with incomes too low to 
owe income tax leccive no benc^ frmn the credit By ccMUrast, fomilfes at higher 
incomerki^ do teccwc the credit, and thiou^ H a fedeia! child care subskl^. Due to 
M& situation, the Indk of fedeml diild care support h now provided to middle and 
upper incraie families, to poor one« The crctlit currentiy proviites the least help 
(or more accurate^ slated, no help) to those who nc<^ it most 
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Gsvea tbski niml worickig fmUiGS are more IHu^ co be poor than Clieir urtian 
mm^liaits. and ato that pom' famaks icskiifig in nucal areas arc more likely to have 
two wvHteis poOf fomBies la mtea aieas, makfa^ the dqioufa^t care tsa man 
fC&tmUile woidd provMe aa io^pwt^ booA sudi foasflies. 

As you know, tte Bts^ AdmhiblrBlkm has §bo submitted a pnqM»al to Goi^fm to 
aid low income w^oricfa^ foiiBks «^ lis proposiy would inst^e a new 

refim<M>te tax oedit for ^Hkteg famBfes wbh ch9dieji niKter 9gc four aiKl m^d make 
the <tepeiKteat caie isc oecUt refiBidflUe* ^tfaoiq^h it woM ihtOt fBmilks to dKlter the 
new cie<& cmt die depoKtat caie md^ Vfh^ ^ icfHWiits a sqginlfkanu step in the 

difcction, the Bush propose s stdstamially less iKtequate - ami wmtid do far less 
to address niial polity - than cither the Downey or the Petri proposes. Since the 
AdaAifetnlkm*s prc^KScH dilklm*)s m mdH k Itot^ to wtjffcif^ femaks with a chOd 
nmter fcmr, wofldi^ fiarofli^ whose diikueu four or over wmild not be helped 
by it B<Hh the Downey and the Petri pn^)osalsv by contr^ «q>and the ^^.^ HKome 
cxetmfoffwoxidxigfoinHks wdh cAter^adf^ la ackmkm. the value of the 

Bish ixtoposal is dbninisl^ kxt nmm fiuaflibs wtt childira lu^ler four by makiag them 
hieli^te foir tt» new aeon if thqr d«te the dependem eare c^it Fhmlly, the 
piiqios^ ai^peais to be marred by sericns des^ Saws that cwiW acite new wrk 
dls&centiiv& ^ reqiihmg thJtt the tmir tai eiedtt Ich^ famUies «it^ 
^mse down at a 20 percent rate e^ child In the Umify, tte piopwal caeates 
ooo&cati»y maiginal tax rates of more than 80 percent for some large families. 

RaMq the Mlnhama Wage and Otha^ Stcf» to Aid the Rmi WorUng Poor 
These fanprovemaitB hi tte earned lactone credit arsl the dep^dcnt caie cr^it 
wwild not, by th^nsdi^ achteve the gcml erf ensuring tbat a ftunily with a fuihtime 
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woiking parent escapes from pcwei^. 

The m kitioduo^ by Rep. Tkmrny and Ctelrmin Miller, for exam]^ would 
prov^e a nmmitmi turned incoit^ avdit erf $1,4% in 1990 to a family with one chad 
(an iiicie«;e of ctose to $500 over cunem taw). Yet if the lBm% had lidhcimc tunings 
at the ciirR»t mioifman wsge» it wmM oSl &U TOarly bdkm the poveny Ih^ in 
199a 

Sunilarty. die madmuiii mdi* lUMter tte Uai for a two<hlki (or thfee-cfaOd) family 
woiHd be $2»043, whkfo wmld leave a fBm0y cm^ ftnir with full-time minimmn w^ 
earnings swnc below ite poverty Hue. The %ine$ are stmOar for the Petri 
proposal* 

This is not to suggest thai the earned inome ciedk shrakl be eaqpmded vastly 
beyomi the levels in iheK bilte. Rather, the poim b that the earned incmie tax aedit 
alone cannot assure Ito: fdHime working poor families are raised to the poverty Ibc 
To Kft a family ot ttuee with fiiU-^ime minhman wage earnings to iIk^ poverty Ime wwld 
i^oire w ^uned inooine credk erf mem thm 40 percent To lift a franify erf four to the 
poverty Us^ wiHskS ro^mre a oedM of nK>ie thm 70 pcic^ Credits of ihb magnbaKfo 
would be prohaHtwefy ei^>»!siv« and would ainH^ ioo^t^ re^itt in cjtticm^ h^ 
marginal lax rates being imposed on maigf famffies (thcw families whose HHXmies wmiW 
ptece them m tl^ credit^ "irii^ down** range). In shmt, oiedils of this size canm^ 
practtcaUy be designed or affor4ed 

As a r^ll, llftii^ a family with ftiU-timc minimurii ivii^ eamii^ to ttic poverty line 
requiies a con^yinatk^ of two pdl^ an exj^miM of the eam^ incon^ cmlil akmg 
with a rKtoratbn of the vali^ of the minimum wa^ 

Throu^^m roost of the IMOs and 197€^ the minimum was set at a level that 
lifted a family of three with a fuJI-tmie year-nnimi worker sightly above the poverty line. 
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Hem k kaVK such a fmmih/ S2»900 bdow the pofvcrty line. If the minumini wage wei« 
retomed nm^ or all of the way ta its value of the 1960s and I910i, it could raise 
fiuntt^ of three doser b> the povei^ Ime. Tteo an aponded earned is^sm^ csedil 
with a faaiEy stase ac^imn^ cmrid it^ ibrw-penm fiamUks the of the way 
tteie and rase laiger famOks bk^I or all the way to the poverty liiie, as wtAl 

M a result, the ocmtuskMi we» ^ ttm Center, have drawn is tiiat onl^ a comhkiatiof) 
of an es|>aRsloii of the ean^ income credH ami an mcrease lit tl^ minimimi wage can 
gel us to the goal - whidb would be so iropoitu>; in rural are^ - of assufmg that if a 
parent works falHime j^ar-round, the parent ami his or her children will not be 
impover^h^ 

In dosing, I would Ukc to iwtc that the policy charges discuss^ here cor^itute a 
csbk9i h^redk^t - but ecrtainfy not tte wMe -c^tbc ^tkm neetted to the 
pnridems of those rural fanilici that mnk but remain poof . Tax credit aixl mtnimuin 
wi^ chtti^ aloDc will not wSdiess the cdiiGal tock health care eoven^ for many 
rwral working poor ferrulies or the diniodltes some of Itese fbnQks may fg^ in fhiding 
affordable child care of adequate quality. These issues are beyond the scope of this 
testimony. Ncvertteless, they arc Impmtant and also merit COngre^nal attention. 
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[Reiiort entitled "Poverty in Rural America, A National Over- 
A*®^; S^^'. Budget and PoU<y Priorities, Washington, DC, 
Apnl 1989," 18 retained in committee filra.] 

Qiairman Millkr, Bcctor Sundwall? 

OTATEMENT OP DAVID N. SUNDWALL. M.D. VICE PRESIDENT 
A ND ME DICAL DntSCTOB, ABIEIUCAN HEALTHCARE SYSTEMS 
DUSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, DC 

^. SinrowALU Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman- I'm de- 
lighted to be here today and to have been invited to testify at this 
important hearing. 

u ^.f*.^ "52- *® ^ ^ I've testified on 
behalf of the Pubhc H^th Service and the HealUi Resources and 
Services AdministratiQn. Now as a private citizen, I didn't have to 
have my testimony cleared. This is great fun to be able to prepare 
something and qieak mv mind. However, I rralize the buck stops 
here. I <»n t blame O.M.B. or the Administration for what I have 
prei»red. 

I have far too much printed testimony than the time would 
allow, 80 let me try and briefly summarize. My vantage point is 
that I now represent an organization the American Healthcare Sys- 
tems, which IS the Iai«»t coalition of nonprofit honntals in the 
country, with over 1,100 facilities in 48 states, many of them in 
niral areas, I have a public health bacl^und and that of a prac- 
ticing family rfwaidan, as wai as lots of relatives in smaU towns 
m remote rural Utah. 

For the sake of shnplidty to have tl» Committee consider the 
baffle deists of health care, which I'm going to focus on today, 
and which I thmk are particularly important for the "working 
poor on man you hope to target your concema .^'^th care con- 
swte of really just three Uungs: and that is health promotion and 
disease orevention activities; adequate financing to provide accffls 
to c^ both throi^h pubhc and private insuram»; a compreh«i- 
sive dehvenr system, which should induite an emphasis on primary 
rare or ambulatory care, hospital care when appropriate, and long 
oax&, rmrsmg home care, or iHime care when appropriate. 
Uearhr, tins has to be delivered by an adequate mix of qualified 
health professumals. 

Unfortunately, no ma^r where you live in this country, we 
g>nt have all of tim, whether yotfre in a dty or a rural area. 
However, we have done a great deal to try to addrera all of them 
over fame. Out of deference to your colleagues who preceded you in 
both the House and the Senate in appropriation and authorizing 
committees, they've just done enormous amounts to try and take 
c^ of the health care in rural America. 

B/fy testimony, althou^ not compOete has tried to provide fbr you 
kind rf a thumbnail dcetch of what esistB today and it isn't pea- 
nuts, its lota I will just call to your attention— in my testimony 
tores an error. When I talk about the Preventive Hodtii ServioS 
Wock grant, the funding level isn't 9m million, it's only $90 mil- 
gpn (stiU real monev i^ere Tm from). Nonetheless, thePreventive 
^^th Services is &nded at $90 million, the Maternal and Child 
li^th care block grant at approximately $660 million, the Alco- 

5,: 
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hoL Drug Abuse and Mental Healtii block grant at $900 million, 
and add to that thme block grants the efforts of C.D.C. through 
their immunization program, through se^iually transmitted disease 
pngrum^ AJDS. sur^illance, plus more targeted programs for 
diarotes prevj^tion, iAjury control, tuberculosis rontrol, and 
Family Planning, Wcmien and Infants and Children programs. In 
slKirt, we have an enonrous array of federally funded efforte given 
to states that are supposed to provide prevention and help pnmxo- 
ticm activities for their citizens. 

Now, I must admit that how accesmble these service are de- 
pends altogether cm t^rts of states to make sure the funds are ^ 
uitably di^ributed and that ti^ir eustence is made clearly appar- 
ent to those in need. 

Regarding financing of healtii care, Tm not going to dwell on 
tliat, except to say that there's enormous interest now in filling the 
gaps in wnat is misdng in health insurance coverage for our citi- 
zens* Just last evening, I att^id^ a dinner at the mstitute of Med- 
icine where we heanfa pn^ntatiion on the Canadian h^th care 
system. The lOM is having a ^minar cm this topic today, and tiiere 
is lots interest in how tiie Canadians manage to do more with 

For the House Subcommittee on Health and the E^vinmment, 
an excellent report wm just prepared by Cbngressional Re^uich 
Service* I thou^t it was the best o^^E^rpew Td read about options 
for insuring the uninsured In my printi^ testimcmy, Fve provided 
scm» graphs of avaiialnlitv and ccnrerage opticms wmc^ have been 
presentea for jipur consideration. I woulcl ji^ suggest that the 
CSommittee consid^, and tiiis k l^^ed on my personal opinion, that 
of the 37 million Americans who have no health insurance, this 
does not mean that 91 million Americans go entirely witlKmt 
health care. 

In fiEUTt, a report on tiie homdess in rural America was funded 
through my a^c^ when I admini^mi tJte Health Resource and 
Services AdmmisUution (HRSA) and it determined that acute or 
emexg^icy n»sdicQl care rarely denied for those peoi^e* Appa]> 
ently there still remains an ability to '*cost shiit'^ and care for 
many of them. But nonetheless, there are among tho» particularl- 
ly vulnerable people. 

Fve provided GK>me graphs that diraect Uie uninsur^i population 
a bit and look at it more carefully. I in^uld suggest the Imt one 
m%ht be the mc»rt; appropriate focus for this Committee, given this 
era of constrained rewurces, and that m the uninsured vulnerable 
population^ thc^ whcmi are mc^ at ri^ You'll niAke at the top of 
the list, in fact, are people living in medically uncterserved areas* 
Most of them are in rural areas, are young mothers and children 
below the poverty line, are t^e homely and pecqile witi) spiKdfic 
comiitions sudb as Hanmn^s disease and the dircmic^dly impaired. 

Tbus, while we find that there are S7 millicm who at some time 
in the year are without healtli insurance, tiiey are not all poor. 
Scmie are &r more medically neec^ than others. I've cho^n to call 
them the medically vulnerable uninsured. 

There is» in my opinion, an unfortunate preo(»napati«m witii fo- 
doing on the financing c^ care. I don't mran for a minute to sav 
that tiiat isn't a terrier to people receiving health care, and I think 
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our ooUecdve conscience as a country is getting embarFassed about 
the fisct that so many go witiiout health insurance. But at the same 
tinM>, iSxBTt'B hemn too little attention paid to how you deliver care 
in our health care system. 

Our na t i on al go^nrmnoit tor a long time has been ambivalent 
about being in the budne» ctf itelivenng care and that's apraopri- 
ate, given our lari^ private sector deliveiy ^-stem. But since World 
War IL we've incremraitaUy got more and more involved, initially 
through supporting hospital construction with HiU-Burton loans, 
and later some loan guarantees through the H.UJ). 242 and 232 
Pn«rBms for both hospitals and nursing homes. But actually, after 
Memcare and BSedkaid were enacted, we did get into tlui tnisiness 
of actuaUv providing care for the most needy of our citiasens. We 
have, in mO^ a mim-national health program, which is relatively 
invisiUe and people dxm't talk about it mudi, but we have it tar- 
geted for specific pt^ulations. 

Hie most visible, of course, m Uie Indian Health Service that 
carra for over a million native Americans and Alacto natives 
through 50 hospitals and some 4^ clinics and h^th sUtions. 
Without digressmg too much, I'll iust say that their successes axe 
extraindinary. They've been criticized for being expensive and du- 
idicating existing services, but if we in the private practice of medi- 
dne coiud do as well as tiiey have for a population as needy, poorly 
edi«»ted and in poverty than they have, we would all be proud of 
tibe accomplishn^ts. 

We (k) tove community healtii centers, migrant health centers, 
black lung cUnics, and a whole array of things that have been tar- 
gBt«i for needy populations. They work. They work in cooperation 
with the private sector physicicms. In addition to service delivery, 
wove tried to train a whole bunch <rf h^th profesdonals, doctors, 
muses, allied health, and over the years we've more than doidiled 
um nun^rs of those. But Tm sure you're aware tiiat there's beeai 
lata of effort to fery and get them to practice in rural arexa. Al- 
though many have flailed, it s^ms timt two have been successfU 
pnmBms. One is A.H.E.C.'s, [Area Health Education Center] of 
which yon have an excdlent one in Caiiforiiia, which try to get 
people to train "off &aapm" and out in the sites where care is de- 
livered. The other successful program is the National Health Serv- 
ice Corps, whidi phu^ health professionals in unften^rved areas. 

So, in Bummaiy, we've done an awful lot, but it's not sufficient or 
we wDuldn t Imve dif!!culty ^th ac^m to care in rural ar^. 

In recognition of «nne of the delidencies. Congress crated the 
Office of ^ral Health PbUcgr a couple of years ago. In my printed 
testimony Fve hsied for you their chu:ge, and umy have quite an 
array of remonsibilities to tsy to coordina1» rural hmth issues and 
advise the Secretaiy of H.H.a on how they mi|^t be improved. 
Now Vm going to list for you some problems which I think need 
addressing baaed on my racperience m the Public Health Service 
and m a fom^ health staffer in the Senate. 

I think number one (and it's interesting that I heard it ta&ed 
about this morning by Mr. Weldon), is how little coordination there 
is about what exists. I believe without doubt that people so wan^ 
ing itxc lack of knowing what's there. Fve given ycni some (focumen- 
tation of this poor coordination through a series of important re- 
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gnta recently completed, induding the Rural Health and the 
oiDele» Report The National Commi^on to Prevent Infont Mor- 
tality: DbbUi Before Life is also a very dramatic report that said 
the same thing. Perhaps even more important from my perspective 
was tte Institute of Medidne's report on the future of public 
health that fiound our public health system in "diauray^ and that 
the health of the public is omiimimffled b«»uiK of it A lot of that 
is edmidy a lack ai coordination am<mg local, state and federal ao- 
tiviUes, whidi there are dossens ai^ d(»ens, some of which dupli- 
cate a^rices and slMiuld be more comjdementary. 

The second jnicribtem, I believe, is the variation in Medicaid ?'igi- 
bili^. Again, without going into detail here, I'll just teU ycm tiiat I 
wholeheartedly support the report of the health agenda for the 
nation on attending to the poor wl^ Uiey call for nationalized 
standard for Biedicaid. I thmk eligibili^ should be the same. I 
don't think poverty is any more humiliating or (kgrading or pain- 
ful in Utah or Michigan or Alabama and I think that access to 
Medicaid should be uniform. Hint's somethii^ timt I think there's 
grtywing sui^rt for. 

Hiere isi't suifzdent fonding tibrough Medicaid for hcspital an- 
itxB or obstetrical Servian Perhaps the mmt frequent excuse ' it 
doctors give for not caring for pregnant poor women b that they 
fear they will be sued. However, there is no evidence that Medicaid 

gitients are more Utigtous or likely to sue than w^-to-do people, 
owever, Medi<»id funding for 03. care is about half or lets than 
they get otherwise through private insurance, which to me is a 
more compdling argument for why there's that barrier to O.B. 
care. 

Also, the ratcheting down of Medicaid payment to hospitals, has, 
without doubt, contributed to the precarious economic status of our 
rural hospitals. 

I was going to mention the differential between nrl»ui and rural 
paym«Diit for Medicare for hospitals. Congress has attended to that 
and I won't suggest further changes at the moment but that we'd 
tetter monitor that carefolly and make sui^ there is an equitable 
distribution of Medicare funds. 

Two more things: Til just say the medi(»l liability malpmrtice 
insurance is ierious I helped co-author a report for Secretary 
Bowen, the Task Force on Medical Liability and Malpractice, 
which was published in August of '87. In all humility, it's an excel- 
lent report and deHnas the problem at present. We made about 30 
recommendations that should be considered, all of which, if imple- 
mented, would go a long way to solve the problem. But Congress 
m^need to do more. 

'Ine last thing I'll mentitm is inadequate funding for the Nation- 
al H^th Service Corps. This pn^am used to provide scholarships 
for students, but that proved to be very expensive and we had 
about 10 percent of Uie redpients change their mind and didn't 
want to i\ fill their obligation. That was unfair and costly to the 
Ipo^^mment Congress iixed it b^ authorizii]^ l(»n repayment for 
mterffited students if they're willing to commit for two years of 
service in an under served area. So, the President signed it, we 
have it on the books, yet we have woefully inadequate funding for 
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it, given tl- demand for haalth providers. Not just doctors, but 
nuxses and aUied help in rural areas. 

So, in short, Fd like to suggest tliat our national leaders ha*^ 
been responsible over tite ymaa in addmrang rural health issues. 
Toother we've done an enomunis amount Much could be done 
and I would hc^ that ymi mig^t omsider some of these sugges- 
tions in your report or your deliberations. 

Hiank you. 

Chainnan Millsb. Thank you yery much. 

[Prei»ired statement of I^vid Sundwall, M.D., follows:] 
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TtmBCtmL AmHS iMBrmm, WAeHnnQiONt DC 

Mr. Chairraan, I want to thank you and Mr. Bliley for inviting me 
here today to contribute to this ioqportant hearing, r want to 
cc»s»eiKji the Conwittee for addressii^ problems which many of our 
follow citizens in rural Amrica face on a daily basis. Ky 
interest in this is mote them academic - X have deep roots in 
r«Bioter rural counties of Utah on both sides of my family and 
have relatives living in the towns of Blending, Itonticello, 
Fairview and Mount Pleasant - nai^s which mean nothing to im>st 
of you, but reflect the same range of advantages ar^ 
disadvantages which are afforded citiseus in small towns across 
the nation. 

Today I would like to direct my cc^ta^nts to a single, but 
nonetheless critically important co^onent of life in rural 
America, ami that is health care. My perspective has been 
developed over the years f ro«« different vantage joints - as a 
practicing family physician, a teacher of medical students and 
family practice residents, a professior.al staff mca^r in the 
U.S. Senate Labor and Human Resources Ccnmittee, and as the 
Administrator of the Health Resources and Services 
Administration in the Public Health Service. Throughout my 
medical career I have been ccHmrdtted to improving primary care 
health services, by encouraging students to pursue careers in 
the primary care disciplines of family practice, general 
internal medicine and pediatrics, and by developirg and 
conducting a broad range of educational experiences for students 
and residents in rural practice settings, csllc^d 
•*preceptorships." During ray years as an educator, health policy 
advisor, and public health administrator, l had an^le 
opportunity to see first hand the difficulties and deficiencies 
in rural health care delivery, but also to experience the 
benefits of a broad range of local, state and federal 
initiatives to address these problems. 

Time will not allow me to trace the myriad of past and present 
social support and health service programs directed to help 
individuals and families in rural America. But I would like to 
provide for the catsraittee a "snapshot** of what exists today in 
the way of federally supj^rted health programs. I understand 
tXKm conroittce staff that the focus of tc^ay's hearing is on the 
worUng poor, which constitutes the majority of those in need in 
rural America, as opposed to the prepoiuierance of unesqployed 
poor people in urban areas. Nonetheless, as I describe what 
currently exists in the way of publicly funded health programs 
for medically needy individuals, it will be apparent that many 
of these services are available to the iK>pulation on which you 
intend to focus • 

Health care can be described in different ways, but for 
simplicity sake^ 1 vrauld like you to consider the following 
components as essential for adequate care: 

1) Health proJWDtion and preventive medicine activities, 

e.g. childhood immunization programs, public education, 
disease surveillance, etc* 
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2} Flxumcls^ - through private insurance or public payment 
( Redicaid/ltedicare ) 

3) A co^r^nsive delivery systan consisting of: 

a) prisary or anddulatory care, 

b) acute hospital care, 

c) long ter^ care, (ax^ropriate han» care and 
nursing home care), 

and provided by an adequate mix o£ qualified health 
professionals • 

In our country, regardless of where a person lives, these 
c o mp o ne nts are not uniformly available. We have a reoarkably 
heterogeneous systefs of health care, which has kindly been 
called ^'pluralistic,'* ax»i on thB other hand, perhai^ unfairly, 
been referred to as a "non system. nonetheless, there exists 
in virtually ewry cra^ninity, ei^ept the most resnote and 
sparsely populated, soBBQJdx. of public and/or private health 
care service. 

Z would now like to tescribe for the conaaittee what health care 
services currently are available to rural citisens, by providing 
an overview of cmgoing federally funded prograysis. X would then 
like to identify \Amt X believe are significant problems, and 
finally suggest a few solutions for the conssittee to consider. 

CORREHT PROQIOtfg/ACTXVXTIES 

Health Prcmotion/DiTOase Prevention 

Preventive Itealth Services Block Grant ("$90 milUon)* 
Maternal and Child Health BlcK:k Grant CiB^O million) 
Alcohol I^g Abuse ajod Mental Health 
Block Qrant C$SOQ million) 

In 1981 Congress folded over 50 categorical l^alth-related 
progrms into three major block grants, returning to states the 
authority to ii^leim^t a broad ra^e of activities to address 
the same problras which the feteral programs had been directed 
to solve » Furthermore, they were given the flexibility to 



^The dollar amounts in ^urentheses are ai:^roximations of the 
amounts appropriated for these programs in 1989, Hiey are 
provided to illustrate aggregate funding, and have been 
4i» ''roui»led up." 
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direct their efforts to deaX with cultural or ethnic probl^ss 
%iliich night he unique to their region of the country* critics 
of this ^xmi federalism" have suggested that becai'se the total 
dollar moimts available to states wre ctecreased by 
as^roxlaately 15 percent this diminished their ability to 
provide tim services needed. But colour rent decTMses in 
a d mi n istrative cots and cunbersom reportii^ r^Iuir^Nmts for 
each progrffia aaiowed for a larger share than before to go for 
tte intend^ purpoM. In fact» a series of 6AO analyses begun 
in 19B4 of the ii^lesientation of the blocJi; gramts, ii^cate that 
for the most part they hara beim successful ax»i are much 
preferred by state ^iblic health officials* 

In addition to these block grants^ there are several prt^aias 
conducted by the centers for Disease Control (CDC) inclining the 
Cfaildteod mnunisation Program ($127.0 million). Sexually 
Transsaitted Disease Program ($68.0 million), AIDS Surveillance 

Control ($130.0 million), and targeted efforts in 
tuberculosis control, diabetes prevention, and injury control i 
the Family Planning Program ($145 million); and the Wc^n 
Infants & Childrens Pragram which provide nutritional svipport 
for needy pregnant women ax»i yotmg families ($1«2 billicm) * You 
can see that there is a broad range of federally funded health 
promtion/disease prevention activities available to rural 
citizens* Just how accessible they are, in terms of geographic 
availability and jniblic awarei^ss of their existence, depends on 
states* efforts to advertise them and distribute the resources. 

Financing Bealtn care 

we are all well aware that a grming number of our citiecms have 
m> iK^alth insurance. This is ironic given the dramatic increase 
in both imblic and private expenditures for health care, the 
total amount in terms of both dollars and as a percent of our 
gross national product exceeding that of any' other nation* This 
paradox of increasing ej^nditurea coupled with an increase in 
the nwber of thosB without tealth insuraiM, has led to 
widespread public dissatisfaction with the U.S* health care 
system, ^s was ^iciasented in a recent Lou Harris poll which 
found 89 percent of Americans reporting dissatisfaction and 
favoring a "fundamental change or cranplete rebuilding" of our 
health care system. There are now several proposals from 
various sources to fill thero ^^ps^ in insurance coverage* 
Many are directed toward forking poor** aiul would improve 
the affordability of health care by either maiKiating SKnall 
eriployers provide health insurance, or by exi^nding inxblicly 
funded insturance is»ch£mi«m3. The following charts illustrate 
the various options available to improve accessibility and 
coverage, and are in the recent CKS Report, Insuring the 
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While I supiK?rt prudent n»ves to c^^nd Medicaid for the 
medically indigent, 2 w^uld like to remind the Coianlttce that in 
spite of broad agreement that approximately 37 million Americans 
have no health insurance, this does not mean that 37 million 
people go without health care. The following charts provide 
further understanding of this group: 

Family Incc^ne of Uninsured 
Characteristics of Medically Indigent 
Uninsured Vulnerable Population 
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Family Income of Uninsured J 



Actual Income 

• 12 mdlion (35%) under $10,CXK) 

• 10 million (29%) S10,0CX)- 19,999 

• 8 million (24%) $20,000 « 39.999 

• 4 milhon (12%) $40,000 -f- 




— 1 

Characteristics of Medically Indigent 

• Inadequate or no health insurance 

• Persons qualifying for welfare cash 
assistance 

• The chronically unemployed 

I • Mtfdicaid elig?bies unable to pay for 

j noncovered charges 

Uninsured Vulnerable Population 
(6-10 minion Americans) 

• Persons living in medically undf?rserved areas 

• Young mothers and children below {he 
poverty line 

• The homeless 

• Persons wilh such condaions as Hansen'r. 
disease and AIDS j 

• Chronically impaired persons 
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Thus, while there are many irwUviduais and families who have no 
health insxirance, they are oot all poor, ami some are far im>re 
medically needy than others, in this era of limited resources 
it seems to me that any additional federal dollars should he 
carefully targeted to the estimated 6-10 reillion Americans who 
are most in need of medical care, the uninsured vulnerable 
population , 

CcuBprehensive Delivery System - Our national governiwnt has 
limited experience and responsibility for the direct provision 
of health care services. By and large, this has been left up to 
the private sector. Nonetheless, after World War II certain 
activities were begun to support and strengthen the private 
health care delivery system, particularly Hill-Burton Loans and 
Grants to support hospital construction and renovation, and 
federally guaranteed loans for hospital ami nursing h<»ne 
construction (HUD 242 ^d 232) programs. 

Furthermore, the federal government over time has oven gotten 
into the business of actually providing health care services for 
our nK>st medically needy citizens, constituting a limited 

national health program" for those who qualify. The most 
visible example of this is the Indian Health Service (XHS) which 
serves over a million Native Americans ami Alaska Natives 
through 50 hospitals and 482 clinics or health stations. 

On the heels of the enactment of Medicare ami Medicaid, congress 
proceeded to authorize direct provisions of health care for the 
poor throughout federally funded health care clinics. By law no 
one can oe turned away fr<^ these clinics, and if patients have 
no health Insurance they are charged according to a "sliding 
scale" of their income, and treated free of charge if they 
qualify. These clinics are staffed, in part, by federal 

employees" that is, doctors, nurses, and other health 
professionals who are fulfilling an obligation to provide public 
service through the National Health Service corps, in return for 
having received federal scholarships to pay for their 
education, other particularly vulnerable citlEens have also 
been considered appropriate for care provided through federally 
funded clinics or facilities including: victims of Hansen's 
Disease, migranc farm workers, coal mixers suffering from black 

disease, and more recently the hwi^less, and persons with 
AIDS. It is important to note that over half of our more than 
600 community health centers, and aluwst all of the 122 migrant 
health centers are serving the rural pcwr in federally 
designated "medically underserved areas.*' 

The last cc^onent l referred to as essential to a cwnprchensive 
delivery system, is an "adequate range of qualified health 
professionals." since the 1960»s the federal government has 
invested heavily in the education of doctors, nurses, dentists 
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and a broad spectrum of allied health profesaionals, Wultlple 
federal iaitiatives have been directed to recruit, train, and 
stQTport family physicians, general internists, pediatricians, 
otetetricians, and others considered essential for niral tealth 
care. One of the most succ»ssf\al has been the Area Health 
Education and Research renters (AIIEC*6> which fund educaticmal 
experiences for a broad rai^ of health professional students 
"off caf^ms*" at the sites where health care is actually provided 
for patients in niral settings. This has proven to be a great 
asset in raising the Interest of students in eventually worlcing 
in tl^e rural areas. The National Health service Corps {nesO 
has placed over 15,000 h^lth professionals for tim-linited 
service in medically underserved areas sinro it began in the 
early 1970* s. The VOIS^ stoi^ed providing scholarahii» for 
students in the early 1980 's but as the number of those 
"obligated** for a period of service declined. Congress 
authorized, and President Reagan sign^ into law, a revised NHSC 
progran which allows for partial rtjpaywent of student loans in 
return for a period of service in an underserved area« 

In sunsnary, it is clear that over the years our national leaders 
have created and funded a number of activities designed to 
iJ!gs>rove the health of rural Americans - hospital construction 
and renovation » health insurance for the p<K)r and elderly, 
publicly funded clinics for the iKJor and particularly vulnerable 
citisens, and support for health professionals* education and 
placenient in rural communities. 

They have together accoroplishr! a great deal, and without doubt 
been a tremendous resource to eople living in niral America. 
Bi't without question, health care is inextricably tied to the 
economy, and in those regions of rural Ai^rica where the econtvny 
has suffered in recent years, health care has been less 
affordable to many. To address growing concerns about these 
issues. Congress authorized creati<^ of thB Office of Rural 
Health l^oiicy in December of 1987, axul charged it to coordinate 
activities targeted to rural h^lth within the federal 
government, and to work with state governments, private 
foundations, private professional grotips and local c<»iiunities 
to seek solutions to health care probl&ns, specifically this 
office is required tos 

o Advise the Secretary on the effects that the Medicare 
am! Pfedicaid programs have on access to health care by 
rural populations, especially with regard to the 
financial viability of small rural hospitals and the 
recruitment and retention of health professionals ♦ 
Help the Department develop regulations and policies 
responsive to the resolution of these issues* 



o Adainister a grant program which supix>rts the 
activities of Rural Health Research Cenrers. 

o Provide staff support to the National Advisory 
Cmnittee on Rural Health, 

o Represent the views of rural constituencies within the 
Federal establishr^nt, 

o Ensure that the De^rtn»nt invests adequate resources 
into research and deimmstration projects cm rural 
health Issues. 

o Develop a national clearinghouse for the collection and 
dissemination of rural health information. 

The preceding, Mr. Chairman, is my attenpt to sunauarize for you 
federal efforts to improve health care in rural Anwrica. It is 
not complete, and I likely left out significant efforts or 
programs. But xt does illustrate hw much has been done, and is 
still going on* 

PR08)LEWS 

So where are today? The aforementioned activities while 
impressive, have not solved all of the problems, and there 
remaan serious problems which create barriers to health care for 
the jKJor and near poor in rural America. The following is a 
list of what I believe are the most critical: 

1) Poor Coordination of Existing Resources. 

Wy testimony has attempted to document the multiple federal 
activities in rural health, and does not include the 
considerable efforts of city, county and state governments, 
private foundations ard health organisations, and iraluntary 
agencies* yet in spite of these inwstments, it seians many go 
wanting for lack of awareness of what is available. For 
escample, a recent study on ThB Rural lfos»less by Larry Patton 
(August, 1987) observed ♦'there is a great need to better utilize 
the existing delivery systems, such as ccmmnity. Rural and 
Migrant Health Centers » to address the medical needs of the 
rural hcsTOless*" The Report of the National CcOT»ission to 
Prevent Infant Mortality "Death Before Life : The Tragedy of 
Infant Mortality *^ I August, 1988) cited a broad array of 
government efforts to date, yet pointed out it is essential for 
government to better coordinate and publicize what is 
available. AiKi lastly, the recent study by the Institute of 
Medicine on The Future of Ptiblic Health (August, i9BB) stated 
that our public health system is "in disarray** and that the 
**health of the public is threatened as a result." The first 
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reason they offered as an explanation for their dr^uaatic 
conclusion was that there is poor coordination and insufficient 
uniformity in our public health system. I would like to 
€^qphasi2e that one of the major terriers to the working poor 
receiving health care may be their lack of awareness that it may 
^ist and is available to theuj, ^ 

2) Variation in Eligibility for Ifedlcaid* 

Our country's major pri^raw to attend to the health care needs 
of the poor is Medicaid, through which the federal govemR^nt 
matches state fui«iSr the federal share being deteznined by the 
number of poor residing in each state. The Medicaid Source 

Backgroun d Data and Analysis (Kov^ber, 1^881 prepared for 
Congress by the Congressional Research service provides a wealth 
of information on the accc»nplisha«nts, state by state variation 
and extraordinary c<»nplexity of this program* Regardless of its 
successes or shortccmiings, one flaw stands out in bold relief, 
aws that is that sjtates determine who is eligible for Bwst 
services, regardless of where an irolividual or famiiy's inccwt® 
falls in c<M»pari5on with federal poverty guidelines, m short, 
some states (usually the n»re affluent with large uri»n 
populations) are fairly generous with Medicaid benefits, while 
our poorest states deny services to all but the destitute. 

3) Insufficient Funding for Medicaid Services. 

Financial barriers to care have been well docun«nted for the 37 
million uninsured. But what is less ai^rent is the inadequate 
care provided those entitled to Medicaid because of insufficient 
reimbursement for hospital &nA physician service. Perhaps the 
best example of this can be seen in the difficulty pregnant 
w«nen on Medicaid experience when trying to obtain prenatal and 
obstetrical services. Although malpractice insurance is often 
sited as a reason for family physicians and obstetricians 
dropping out of providing obstetrical care, there is no evidence 
that medicaid recipients are im>re likely to sue, but there is 
plenty of evidence that ttedicaid j^yments are half or less than 
charged for such care. Also, the ratcheting down 
of Medicaid payment for hospital services has contributed to the 
fiscal instability of rural hospitals r and has likely been a 
factor in the closing of scm^ of them tol in 1988). 

4) Differential in Payment to Rural Hospitals Under 
the Medicare Prosi^ctive Payment system IPPS). 

Congress, in creating a new way of paying hospitals for Medicare 
services, recognized the higher historical cost of doing 
business in cities, where the cost of paying employees and 
purchasing hospital services, are higher. In fact, the 
differences tetween the cost of running hospitals in urban and 
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rural areas has not proven to he as great as ms estimtedr ai^ 
the aoi#er relmbiurs^Dent provided the latter has teen disastrous 
in some c<si8mmities* As the financial ijoapact o£ PIPB an rural 
hospitals becasie asn^rent^ Congress enacted som correcticms in 
the formula used to calculate the urban/rural differential which 
has served to narrov the differemre in paymrat. But for niral 
hwpitals vith heavy ifcNiicare patient iMds, or a low average 
daily census, inadequate l^icare rei^burs€^nt puts th»i at 
considerable financial risk. While this aay mt 8€ias directly 
relevant to the *'wor)cing poor** in rural Aster ica, to the extent 
hospitals eliminate services (e^g. eiser^cy rcswi care} cr close 
their doors altc^ther, then the health care for all rural 
citisens in that ar^a is o< »y re m ised. 

5) ^Mical Liability and Malpractice. 

The cost of liability Insurance, aiMl fear of being sued has 
driven a large number of prinsary care providers from rural 
areas, or forced theio to quite doing ••high risk prrcedures" such 
as obstetrical care and surgical procedures. In 1987 I 
coauthored a report for Secretary Otis R. Bomn on Itedical 
Liability and Malpractice, in which we documented the extent of 
the problem* in that report we cited a study iriiich HHB funded, 
docuaientiz^ that 126 communities, primarily in tl» central ami 
southeastern states, report^ a recent loss of obstetrical care 
which was attributed to either the excessive cost or 
unavailability of medical liability insurance. 

6) Inadequate Funding for the National Health 
Service Corps (Nli^C). 

As indicated above, we have a law "on the books*" which 
authorises a continuation of the NHSC, but in a more efficient 
way than the prcvicms scholarship program, the current law 
provides for partial paynmnt of studrat indebtedness (up to 
I20,000/yr) in return for at least a two year comdtii^nt of 
service in a medically underserved area (most of which are 
rural). These individuals could be used to staff co^unity and 
migrant health centers or work with private p^^icians in their 
practices. But unfortunately, congress has ai^ropriated only 
enough fimds to place approximately 60 i^sicians, yet the 
demand for such services Is far greater. 

RECOWISSDATIC^aS 

This is the hardest part, because truly progressive suggestions 
usually require more resources, yet we all know there simply are 
no more unconsnittcd dollars at present. Therefore, i would 
reccajonend the Comittee coni^'^ider the following s 
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IJ IMPROVE CCK^lHATim AND PUBLIC AWARENESS OP EXISKHG 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICE ACTIVITIES. Qlven the broad 
range of federal » state and local government efforts, the 
complexity of the various agencies involved, ami the imiltiple 
source of funding available to similar or coaipliiaentary 
pr<^ramSt coordination should be required as a erudition of 

f^**ill^{lf methods of public education 

should be required to make certain those in need of care can 
take advantage of what is possibly available to thea, 

2) EKPANDING 1NSURAIR:E COVEIUIGE FOR THE VUtNERABI^ 

WKDICALLV INDIGENT POPULATIM. X believe the federal 
responsibility should be targeted to those most at risk frora 
lack of health care - the chronically ill, the hoioeless. those 
in r^ote or isolated areas which are i^ically underserved. 
Congress is currently considering p. variety of proposals to fill 
in the gaps of health care inswiiice with expanded public 
funding of Itedicaid or mand*»tes on small Imsiness en^loyers, I 
favor the fonDer, to ^z^^u on those im>st in need, and 
consideration of see form of tax incentives Inot nwndatea) to 
encourage small en^loyers to offer broader health insurance 
coverage. 

3) NATIONAL I^JXCAID BLIGIBILITy STAHDARTC. I 
wholeheartedly support the rec«wi«ndation of the special report 
« Health Po licy Agenda for the American ^ple . "Including 

the^Poor'* whxch calls for a restructuring of the Wedicaid 

program so that it will be governed by national standards and 
goals. Poverty xs no more painful nor humiliating in cities 
than in the country, or in Utah than it is in Alabaiaa. We 
should, as a nation, establish a limit as to what people should 
have to endure, and agree to provide the resources, in 
coof^ration with states, necessary for basic health care. 

i«>«TlLr..S^!HS^«SSSSHS^ REI«BURSEKENT FOR RURAL HOSPITALS UNDER 
JffiDICARE»S PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT SVSTEW (PPS). AS indicated, 
progress has been made in this area. While I recognise that not 
all of our hospitals will survive, we should explore new and 
creative ways of providing more efficient care in rural 
communities. However, no rural ccwiunity should lose access to 
hospital services just because of efforts on the part of 
Congress to achieve budget savings in the Medicare program. 
Recent refinements in the n^thcKl to calculate the urban and 
rural payments should be monitored to see if they achiew their 
intended jmrpose, i.e- more equitable; distri! -*n of Kedicare 
dollars. Furthermore, the dowMist rat ions projcv Congress 
recently authorized to assist rural hospitals in v.ansition from 
an acute care facility to one which might letter provide care 
for rural residents should be carefully monitored. Where they 
seem to be working, their success should be applied to similar 
comnruni t i es • 
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5) MEDICAL LIABILITY AND MALPRACTICE- While this seems to ■ 
be an episodic proble» with a particuI«arXy severe inqpact on r 
certain medical specialties and geographic regions, it has H 
uiMsuestionably been a significant factor in liaiting health care 
in rural Areerica, In the HHS Task Force Report on laical 
Liability and Malpractice (August, 1987) I referred to above, we 
made over thirty recoirsmutations in four categories s 1) 
Ifijprovsoents in the health care systra, 2) Change in tort law 
and the legal system, 3) Alternatives to tort litigation; and, 
4) Recosmsended changes in the underwriting of malpractice 
insurance. 

While all of these, if accepted by federal state goverrraents, 
the medical and legal professionals and the insurance industry 
would go a long way to address the problem, they n^y not be 
enough. Congress should consider further action to lij&it the 
cost to providers and patients resulting from the escalating 
frequency and severity of malpractice awards. 

6} SHORTAGES OF HEALTH PR0FE5SICIIALS IN RURAL AREAS. With 
all due respect, Mr. chairman, I will have to refrain from 
making specific recommendations here because of restrictions on 
my advocacy of programs under the auspice of the Health 
Resources and Services Administration, which I administered from 
August 19B6 through October 1988* 

In summary, I hope the testimony will prove useful as you 
consider how to improve the lives of the working poor in rural 
America* I would be pleased to an^^r any questions at this 
time. 
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Chairman Millee. Mb. Blundall? 

STATEMENT OF JOAN BLUNDALL, COORDINATOR, CONSULTA- 
TION AND EDUCATION. NORTHWEST IOWA MENTAL HEALTH 
CENTER. SPENCER. lA 

Ms. Efe^xiNDALL. I come to you from the Northwest Iowa Mental 
Health Crater in Spencer. Iowa. We »rv8 nine very rural oountifis. 
I come to you with concerns today about how we are interpreting 
some of the inoblems omnect^ witili rural povaety and mentu 
health. 

I think the cheats thaC I deal with read the papers as well as all 

you do. We reports about how the rural crisis is over. How- 
ever, many of the families tiiat I work with deal with dironic 
ranm ectmomic Btxeea that have gone on for five or six years. 
One of the m^jor concerns I tiiink that we face is that our undei^ 
etonding of rural economic is ba^ on aggr^te data rather 
than looking at where areas of rural America have not been re- 
sponsive to r^»very. 

In a study done by Iowa l^te University last fall, we found that 
80.8 percent of rural residents, pe^e in communities of under 
2,600 had sufiered a financial lo^ We also found fliat 8.6 percent 
of thoGS surveyed had had to drop h^th insurance. The year 
before, it had been 7 percent 

We ateo know, from otiier studio that have been done on depres- 
sion, that we have one in five rural residents now who are simer- 
mg from a numW of (teprecsion indiisators. Hiis is not the same as 
saymg that they are chronicaUv depr»^. But we do know that 
we have one in five who actually have depression indicators. That 
» geater than what we would find in inner city ^ettoes. 
_Why sihould we be ctmcemed abcnit (^re^im aad e<»nc»nic8? 
The main reawm is because tteprmon bic»ks (mr will to seek al- 
ternatives. If families are not able to dr^un. if they don't have the 
en«gy to get through the day, they are not going to be able to get 
back on the road to where they can provide for l^ir own finanml 
support 

- concern we face has to do with children. Many of the 

tamm«i that we work witii have situations where chiMren are ac- 
tually becoming caretakers of families. We caU tiiis the adultifica- 
twm of children. One client that I have worked with, Jared, has 
fou^ that his savings bonds, he wanted his family to use so that 
ms father could have insulin. The family was not eligible for any of 
the servi(^ that we have crated. He and hk mo&er both vrork at 
mi ni mum wage jobs, have both partaken of J.T.P. A. pn^rams. Un- 
for^mately. the two places whwe his i»rents work do not offer 
medical coverage. 

Many of the &miii«i that we work with are m>rking, but they do 
not have the fringe benefits that are critical for Uiem to be aUe to 
survive and one Oiness wipes out any strides that they have made 
m the past. I would hope fliat in the future, economic development 
would be Bom^iow tied not only to wages but fringe benefits that 
can keep families stable. 

Another concern that we have is, I hear much talk atout mini- 
mum wage and what it should be. But many of the families that I 
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mk with work at jobs that pay $2.(K) an hour because the busmess 
ownear's ^roa is so small they are not coffered under minimum 
^rage le^datiioii. Familiira are grateful for having titiose jdi» be- 
cause it may mraui that the electricity will not be shut off that 
month or thraie will be food on the table. However, fiunn^hing is 
hamieniDg undemmtth, their need and their demre to work. 

Feapie tiiat I woiic with have grown up with the belief that if 
os» worked hard, th<^ could survive, and not (mly survii^ but per- 
haps prosper. That asRunption about life is beii% brol^ in rural 
Amer»ca and diildren are hearing their parents say, "You mint 
work in ordbr to survive,^' and children are witoe^m^ their psr- 
enta woridng sometimes at two and three But children know 
that their familira are not m aMyig it 

We have some dilemmas for the future because once that behef 
in work is bn^n, we could see fomilies in Iowa and other states 
much like fiamlHes in Appaladua, where we Imve to make a choice 
b^ween whetirar or not it i^rs to work or redefine what success is. 

The amxxana that I Imve have to do with childrrai who have 
leanrad to define essentiate as nimcsraentials. "We don't need glass- 
es and Mom doraa't ne^ pJeep and we don't ne«l shoes." 

One girl that I worised with, Shell, Tve worked with her for 3 
years, har mother works two jobs, her fotiier has an off-farm job, 
th^ have a small dairy herd as well. They don't qualify umier pov- 
erty gui^lines. Shell milks the cows, takes care of her three broth- 
ers and costers and also walks beans. Those of you nc^ from rural 
arras may not know what that means. But she pays for her own 
sdKxd cIotheB. Shell, when asked bv someone if she ever reeented 
not having a childhood, said, "You don't uncterstand us, do you, out 
here in rural Amraica? I had a marvdk>us childhood. It was just 
shcnl;^- than most knis." 

I think fhat's the mei»age that we're hftaring fi^m children now. 
I don't want to treat the ^ells and the Jareds in Iowa for ulcers, 
derrassion and sleep dii^urban(^ but somehow they're growing up 
in a peruid of uncertainty that do^ not make sense to tl^n. 

Gmonic, unrrautting stress shows itself in many ways and I 
think that there are a varkty of statistics that would support tlwt 
In nual Ameri(», in Iowa, we find that raouK abuse reports are up 
fnnn 1,^ incidents in 1984 to 4,543 in ld88. 

The suicide rate m 1987 was 14 per 100,000. That's the hkhest 
since 1958. In Iowa, we have found suiddra jump dramaticaUy 
when we look at five years. From 19T7 to 1981, the suidde rate 
from that period, to 1^ to 1986, jumped 55 percent greater than 
the five previous years. We also found that 14 Iowa counties have 
bad above avera^re sukdde rates. Tfc^e are counties that have not 
had mental health prenmtion initiatives because there was no way 
to fund to those initiatives. 

Out of wedlock Inrtiis are also up and I also have reported on the 
m^or concern of mental health r^t now and that has to do with 
(kmvfisiQn. 

Very much we ne^ prevention initiatives. I vrork for a very con- 
servative moatal h«Edth center. We don't belies in doing anything 
that the community can do for itself. We depend greatly on volun- 
tas groups and on support groups and on diurches and we're very 
grat^ul for what they provide. Volunteer initiatives work very 
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well in times of crisis. They are not effective to meet all of the 
nee^ of chronk issues. That's the dUemma we to in defining 
what It is were looking at in rural America so that we can have 
ctuidz«n who can once ^pain dream that if you work, you can sux^ 
viye and you can have some sense of stability. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Joan Blundall follows:] 
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P^SfiPABED SrAlSBtlBlfT OF JOAN BlUNHALL, OocmniKAVra, CoiflSULTAtTON AND 

mxKMnoH, iioxmwvst Iowa Mental Hraliu OssvEtt, S^mc^ lA 
There has been cofitinuing debate regarding the status of the rural 
economic condition as veil as the impact of that condition on the cental 
health status of ruralites. In sose sensat our language has limited our 
lierspective on dealing *fith the dilemmas that are bom out of chronic 
econofflic changes* Crisis* by definition, involves a short tens problem 
for vhich an intervention can be designed and isapleaented^ thus 
returning coasaunities and people to a state of ei^uilibrluia. Sose say 
there never waa a crisis* but rather a chronic condition of economic and 
social change sitisiiar to Chat which has been experienced in the lusher 
industry* the coal mining industry, and the steel industry. Those 
traveling through rural Aaerlca can see the effects of the rural 
condition. Small towns continue to shrink as residents migrate to more 
populated areas. Rural cosmunlcies visibly look older in both their 
structures and their people. School consolidations cQntin».e to occur 
and parishes yoke in order to provide a religious presence. 

Though economic data compiled from a variety of sources indicates 
that the past three years have shovn iTicreased stabilization in the 
agricultural economy, such statist ics typically look only at aggregate 
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data» thus clouding the understauding of continuing econosic duress in 
areas where recovery has failed to develop. Chronic economic stress is 
related to Increases aental health dilemas. 

Recent demographic changes and research initiatives Indicate a 
changing isental health status avong ruralites* Such statistics indicate 
the following: 

♦Spouse abuse reports have increased frooj 1,620 incidents 

reported in 1985 to 3,501 incidents revorted in 1986; 4.432 

Incidents in 1987; and 4»543 in 1988. 
*The 1987 suicide rate of 14.D per 100.000 population was the 

highest since 1S38. 
*ln lova for age group 15 to 19, the average suicide rate in 

1982-86 is 55 percent greater than the previous five-year 

period. {1977-81 was 8.75 per 100,000; 82-86 was 13.52). 
^14 Iowa counties froa 1984 to 1987 have had above average 

rates of suicide. 
*Out'of -wedlock births have increased from 102,4 per 1*000 live 

births in 1980 to 150 per 1.000 live births in 1986, and 162.2 

per 1.000 live births in 1987- 
*A 1986 Nebraska study panel has shown that depression levels are 

higher in rural areas than in urban areas, a direct reversal of 

findings of the sasse study in 1981. 



Depression is the oost comon raental health problero facing 
rural Aiserlca. Studies from Minnesota (Carfunkel. Hobensan. Parsons and 
Walker 1986), Nebraska (Beeson and Johnson 1987), and Iowa (Hoyt 1988) 
Indicate Increases in depression iodicators. The sost recent study done 
by Danny Hoyt of Iowa State University Department of Sociology has 
assessed the impact of the economic crisis upon the mental health of 
Iowa's rural population by using some standard measure of mental health 
outcomes in the study* Previous studies done in urban areas have 
typically shown urban populations at greater risk than rural. However, 
Hoyt found significantly higher levels of depression in lowa^s rural 
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sa^le. The results show consideriiblc presence of depressive symptoms 

o the rural populatlotis* Hoyt concludes that; 

••ill this study, the proportion of the respondents with a CES-D 
score that corresponded vith the 16 or higher cutoff was 21.3 
percent. Not only is this proportion higher than reported in 
earlier studies , it is substantially higher than the prior rural 
studies. It vould appear that the chronic economic stress 
experienced in the interim has had a substantial ii^ct upon rural 
mental health. While it is not possible to directly test this 
assertion with the present data» there is some independent evidence 
to support this interpretation, Beeson and Johnson (1987) 
reported significant increases in levels of depression between 
1981 and 1986 in the rural component of a longitudinal survey 
conducted in Webrasks. * » .The rural farm and rural non-farm 
residents are much more likely than the residents of non-rural 
comsmnities to be classified as probably depressed." 



Hoyt's study indicates that one in five persons in rural areas are 
at risk due to depression symptomatology. He also found a strong 
relationship between depression scores and the respondents* family 
financial situation. During the rural "economic recovery, many 
residents of rural lova (63. 5?) experienced one or nwre types of 
econmlc stress within the past year. The study also shows that 8.6 
percent of families surveyed had been forced to cancel insurance - 



Clear evidence exists regarding the deteriorating mental health 
status of rural America, a time when many consider the rural crisis over 
and the falljut of the crisis settled. Statistics regarding social and 
economic change represent more than nui^ers- They represent people vho 
will experience a myriad of symptoms as a result of socio-economic 
change. Just as individuals on one level experience depression* 
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coaxaunlcles can experience a generalized depression because of the state 
of its citizenry. Individuals and conaunities suffering from depressive 
ooods act in predictable ways which lasy impede jne's ability to problem 
solve» seek alternatives, and heal. When one loses a sense of the 
ability to respond, the value of being an active laember in building a 
present or future diminishes. The psychological status of individuals 
and families is directly reflected in the psychological mood of the 
comunity. Unless appropriate interventions which are acceptable to 
far» families and fans coausunlties are maintained » the binding of 
creative solutions to rebuild rural America will be delayed or denied. 

In a recent study of fans families in Iowa and Pennsylvania 
(Martinez-'Brawley, Blundall 198S) ♦ families told beliefs about the 
connection between hard work, effort and success were largely flawed. 
Among all Iowa families and among financially stressed families in 
Pennsylvania » beliefs about the rewards of hard work has been challenged 
by continuing economic stress* Such a shattering of basic life 
assumptions clearly left fa^iilles with a strong se.. * of vulnerability. 
Though families talked about how working hard didn't pay off* they 
continued to work hard* often at two and three Jobs* This 
contradiction raised a fundamental question. Children are hearing their 
parents verbalize how work is not being rewarded but are observing that 
they still work hard. What will be the consequences oi these disparate 
messages for future generations of rural youth? Will they redefine the 
reward system or challenge the merit of work? Will the economic rural 
crisis of the lM)'s give birth to chronic mental health concerns and 
poverty as has been the case *n Appalachia and other areas that have 
faced employment changes. 
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Hany families spoke of reassessing priorities or essentials. 
Service providers need to question just what this reasseRsiseit means 
sl0ce It &By often be dysfunctional- Rural America remains proud and 
fafidlles relabel **es8cntials" as '^nonessentials" in order to protect 
their sclf-iaage. Families may be placing themselves at physical and 
emotional risk when decisions are made regarding the lack of importance 
of glasses, shoes, medical care, or sleep. Hunan service providers must 
walk an unsteady line as they balance the need for esteem and the need 
for basic human neiis within their clientele. 

The issues of mental health status and economic stress has broad 
implications. The allocation of service and research resources presents 
tough choices that involve not only dollars but also values. 

-Do we live in a society where the public supports the belief that 
a family where two parents work should be able to meet basic needs? 
Presently this is not the case for families where husband and wife 
make minimim vage, have no fringe benefits and are not covered by any 
health insurance plan. 

Jo ve &s a society believe that poverty-level families have a 
right to be warm in the midst of winter? In Northwst Iowa this is not 
the case. Of the 5,000 families who were financially eligible for home 
weatherizatlon projects, funds existed for only 300 families. 

-Do we fully understand the consequences of not treating depression 
through prevention and rehabilitation Initiatives? Depression is one of 
f-he most treatable mental health problems when resources are av3ilable. 

_Have we an understanding of the costs of the demise of the work 
ethic in depressed areas? What are the Implications for the 
productivity of workers in the future? 
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The Korthvest Iowa Mental Health Center continues to struggle with 
the human Ifspact of chronic economic duresH. We are encouraged that 
prevention Initiatives developed in our region *ippear to have had a 
positive inqpact regarding lower suicide levels than other areas of the 
state. However, needs continue to increase as resources, at best, are 
^intained. The Impact of the changes within the decade of the eighties 
on children continues to unfold- Those possibilities of iuterventlons 
which will reduce the vulnerability of children growing today are in our 
hands* 
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Chairman Miller. Ms. Natoli? 

STATEMENT OF MARILYN W. NATOLI, DIRECTOR OF CHILD 
CARS/HEAD START, OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHENANGO. INC, 
NORWICH. NY 

Mb. Natou. llmiik you for inviting me here today. 

I am the Head Start director in Chenango Coimty and I want to 
tell you about my county, which is l«»ted in central New York, 
just south of Mr. Walsh's district 

We have approximately 50,0(K) pec^Ie vath a minmty populaticm 
of less than one percent The people living in poverty ctmipose 
about 12.3 percent of the ^ulaticm. However, this does not take 
into efifect those people living in our seven rural areas where tibe 
poverty rate nxceecb the average. There's one rem<^ area where 
20 percent of the people are poor. 

Ine codling eccmomy and the rising interest rate have adverraly 
affected our cxnmty in tl»e last four months. Sherwood Medical, a 
manufacturer of medical supplies, is closing its plant, laying off 450 
oeople. To add insult to ii^ury. they're asking employees to go to 
Mexico to train thmr replac^rats. Two weeks ago, a capital goods 
employer announced ihs layoff of 60 people, and a mEuor electronic 
conn«:tor manufacturer in a a>mmunity just a(i(jfiu»nt to our 
county laid off 150 emplt^yees in the last four months. 

The loss of employment opportunities has a particularly devas- 
tating effTOt on the working poor. Becaurc they are in entiy level 
positions, they are the last hired and the Brst fired. With limited 
resource, they often have a difficult time locating new positions 
and accessing service. Families begin to suffer. 

For example, last month, the Domestic Violence Action Commit- 
tee helped several people who were beaten as a direct result of a 
family member losing their jobs, the stone kind of testimony you 
have just h^rd. 

In the Head Start familv, and we think of oureelves as a family, 
we find that parents really want to work. We serve 122 children 
and their femilies in our county. Of these families, 40 percent of 
the mothers and 88 percent of tiie fathers are employed. How do 
tile working poor families manaf^ to feed, clothe and house them- 
selves, to provide day care for their children, to transport them- 
selv^ and to pay for medical care? You heard mme of those stories 
this morning. Let me tell you what happens in Chenango Ojunty. 

In Chenango Ck>unty, there are 15 local food pantri^ srattered 
throughout the cxivmty which provide food to families in emeigency 
situations. Emergenaes have taken on a new meaning, for many 
sponsors are now reporting that working families are using the 
pantries on a regular basis. The W.I.C. Prcwram, adioinistered by 
our agency, which is also funded by the C.S B.G. Grant, serves 1400 
children. Of that, 38 percent are children from the working poor. 
Many working poor famiU^ cannot participate in this program be- 
cause of their erratic work ^hedule or their transportation prdb- 
lems. We are b^inning to address thc»e problems within our 
agency. 

Many of our loiml churches and agencies have supplies of clothi^ 
which are available free or for nominal costs to our famili^. 
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One of our najax omcenis haa been that the dairy industry is 
wmag out ci business in IhB county. Therefore, we have alMUuloned 
oaiiy fanm and other prime real estate property imrcha^ by 
laige onixyrations building lots. Tl^se lots are priced beyond 
the reach of the working poor. They cannot own their own hom^ 

In addition, the m^jor employer in our county has brought in 
many new profeesicHial employe^ ftirther inflating the cost of 
housing and straining our current housing problems. Working poor 
families are forced to obtain shelter in anbrdable housing without 
refard to tite condition of tl^ dwelUx^ 

UMsreasinghr. mobile hames are tm only housing availal^e for 
low inotane fiunilies. Many oi ttxeae older mobile Iwmes and con- 
vncitioaal lumm lw& the basic n^^^ties of crater, of a sewer 
mBtem, oi a ho(&-up to electricity. Hiere is a fi^ of fire in rural 
dwellings as jGamilies ura mak^hiift arrangements for heating. You 
need only to go into a home to see an oU drum plai^ on cinder 
bkxrks to u» for hating purposes to understand the concern that 
our rural firemen have about fire. 

Ghimelessaieffi has a dififorent look in rural areas. We don't have 
wxiple living cm gratm or in public places. What we have is many 
rainilies living together in an apartment or a mobile home. These 
arrangements don't last very long. Either the families agree to dis- 
agx«e or the lamllord fiada out ip^t's going on. Thsy are then 
forced to move, further depleting their limited resources. 

Finally, quality day care is a constant need of working parents. 
Ths start-up ccsts of ceaater aae are high lw»ui» of the r^ula- 
tions impo^ upon us in New York State by the Department of 
Sodal Services. The c»re is also expensive becauw of those same 
regulations. We have to be able to find funding to help our working 
poor aooesB quality day care. 

if look out my dBSxx window, you would understand whv the 
working pow are car poor. Their c»x8 are old. Th^ conmime large 
amounts of gas and oil. They break down regularly. They're tied 
tqg^er with wire and iiiey're covered with rust Workers need 
these vehicles to get to work. It's often ^ mil^ to go to a place of 
employn^t Others have testified this morning that tiiey were 
looking for employment that was 30 to 60 miles away from their 
homas. That is also torue in C!henango County. We n^ money to 
expand our current public transpmrtatitm sydemB^ so we can make 
fomili«i less dependent on their own vebicles. 

Finally, one of the most serious problems facing the working 
poor is a lack at affordable medical insurance. The racalating cost 
oS medkal insuran<» is forcing mai:^ «mipanies to elinunate or 
substantially reduce the medical benefits they provide. Families 
cannot afford to pick up that cost They simply cannot afford the 
cost of their own or their (^pendent insurants coverage. Tl^y 
therefore often delay trratoient until the (K>ndition bea>mes very 
serious. 

You heard testimony this morning about the availability of serv- 
ices. Families can't access them. For example, in the one area 
where I reported that 20 percent of the population was poor, the 
ratio of physicians is one to 4,800 people in that area. People just 
don't have acceas to medical care. We need to improve our health 
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issyst^n. We need to provide preventive care* We need to provide 
weU diild care for familira* 

The final ome^m tlut we are fadng in Cl^iangD Ccmnty is that 
the l%ate of New York hoB id^itified two prasible sites in the 
county for the dispo^d of low4evel radiraurtive waste. The safety €t 
these sit^ is veiy qumticmable. Although we are poor and nural, 
we should not be used as a dump for nud^u: wute. 

As tl^ Hc^ Stort dir^:tor^ I am convinced that l^art 
makes a difra!aK9e in tlw life ctf a diild and of a family. Ottier 
i^endes and groups in the county also provide needed iwrvtees and 
opportunities for families. Today, I bring a request from then dedi* 
^ted men and women. Pleaw think ahoxA the imi^u^ on rural 
areas when you are developing programs and i^lkdes. In peurticu- 
lar, think about the needs of worl^ig families who live in rural 
arras. 

I want to thank you on behalf of the families and children in 
Chenango County* The Policy Council of Uie Hi^d Start Program 
of Opportunities, C3ienango« was escited to think that I would be 
able to tell you about the problems that they are feeing. They want 
you to know how pleased they are that you are listening to us and 
are hopeful you are going to l^ar what we have to say. Ptease help 
us as we help working poor families on the road to economic securi- 
ty. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller* Thank you verj much* 
[Prepared statement of Marilyn Natoli follows:] 
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PtaPARSD Statemsnt of BlARitirN W, Natou, Dirbctc»« Child Cakb/Hsad Staet, 
Ck^'OKTUNmBS iwm Chknanoo, Inc. Noewich. NY 

Rural poverty is sometimes hidden and not as visually shocking 
as urban poverty ; however, the effect on families is just as 
devastating. As the Head Start Director in Chenango County, I 
am aware of the forces which affect those who live in rural 
poverty, Fainilies struggle to become economically secure? yet, 
despite their best efforts, they cannot break the cycle of 
poverty- WHY? Let roe describe my county and the econ:?Hiic and 
social issues which are confronting it in 1989 • 

Chenango County is located at the northeastern end of the Appa- 
lachian Region in the Southern Tier of Central New York- The 
total area is 897 square miles of which thirteen percent is 
owned by the State of New York. There are twenty-one townships, 
eight incorporated villages and one very small city, Norwich, 
the county seat* 

The majority of he population ^83.68%) live in places that are 
classified as rural by the U.S. Census Bureau- The total popu- 
lation is approximately 50,000 with a minority population of 
less than one percent. People living below the poverty level 
comprise 12 3 percent of the total county population in 1980, 
This does not reflect the hidden poverty in the seven rural areas 
where the poverty rate exceeds the average- In four of these 
areas f fiftaen to twenty percent of the population lives in 
poverty. One of the areas at the poverty rate in 1980 has seen 
the loss of its major employer. This is one of the more isolated, 
underdeveloped areas of the county where working families have 
one car, Ij.mited skills, and lack information on other sources 
of employirent. 

The cooling economy and rising interest rate have affrcted the 
county's economy in the past four months. Sherwood-Medical , Inc., 
a manufacturer of medical supplies, is clor.ing its plant an 
Sherburne and moving the opcrat.on to Mexico, This community of 
1560 will lost 4 50 3obs by June. To add to the Ut^spnir of the 
employees, soitii- have been s^ent to Mexico to train the now empJoyees. 

Two weeks ago, a major capital good.s vmpx '"cr at the .southern rnd 
of the county annourced a lay-off of sixty f-rcpU^. A major 
electronic connector manulacturtn in a comn^unity ^uijacenl to 
the eastern border laved off one-nundrcd-and-f if ty cmiaoyues 
in the past four fT>onths, The **St itch-and-Scw" industry which 
employs approximately six-hundrpd-and-f if ty pt^ople is particularly 
vulnerable to this economic cooling, Enp^cyceR art; Jiired at 
slightly above the nunimum wage *or a traininc? peT lod and then 
dropped to minamuin wa^i^ and |:ioc»i,? wcrk, ThtT^o industries otrploy 
many worKinq pcjor far,ili<\s. 

Working poor incl;vidaal*s arc r>n]'loyrJ ar^ *ar'. Jmr^d.'-w bun Urxvcrs, 
sewing inachiiu' ^-sperntors, ouy c:ir«- wc^rk*--; . iwrtui-i, .sirh'^;, lactory 
woxkrrr^, Mnit.njs^, Wv;rd pr'>c'^ r : r-rs , ?: jn. { 1 ! , -ind xv. 

other c?ntry lovfl 10^L^. TJ.v T.i*«' j, ly y.tr.p in r.i:unu;n w.iqt- 
to $4 . 25 ;--rr hm,r , 
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The loss of employiaent opportunities have a particularly devasta- 
ting effect on the working poor, Becaaue they are in entry level 
positions, they are the last hired and the first fired • with 
limited resources, they often have a difficult ti^ locating 
new positions. 

The Chenango United Way assembled a Task Force last BK>nth to 
help the village of Sherburne during the shut-down of the Sherwood-- 
Medical facility* As a meiober of this Task Force, X an concerned 
not only about the loss of jobs, but also about the impact on 
families. Representatives on the Task Force from the DcMoestic 
Violence Action CcMJmittee are prepared to respond to an expected 
increase for their services as a result of the plant closing. 
In fact, last raonth the Cwnmittee helped several woaen who were 
beaten as a direct result of a family member losing their employ- 
aent at the plant. The Coiraiittee is reporting an increase in 
dOTestic violence from fifty-five clients in 1984, to one-hundred- 
forty new clients and eight-five re-entered clients in 1988. This 

* result of increasad coiwmxnity awareness of 
this issue. The same awareness has impacted on the Chenango County 
I>epartjae.*t of social Services Child Abuse and Maltreatront Reports. 
In 1986, there were two-hundred-and-ninety-four reports, witli 
flve-hundred-and-forty-five children involved. The Department has 
had an increase in these reports over the past two years. 

In the Head Start Program, w& find that parents want to work. In 
Chenango County, we serve one-hundred-and-twenty-two children and 
their families. Of these families, forty percent of the mothers 
and eighty-eight percent of the fathers are employed, for a total 
of eighty-three people working to support their families. Yet, 
their income falls within the federal poverty guidelines for Head 



A gross annual income of less than $11,600 makes it very difficult 
to feed, clothe, and house a family of four. This income must also 
be used for day care, transportation costs, and s^dical expenses. 

00 FAMILIES MANAGE? Fifteen local food pantries scattered 
throughout the county provide food and supplies to families in 
e^rgency situations. More people are relying on the pantries to 
sui^lement their foL4 budgets. Emergencies have taken a new 
s^aning, for many sponsors are reporting that working families are 
using the pantries on a regular basis. Opportunities for Chenango, 
Inc. (OFC) provides some of the fc«>d and supplies for the food 
pantries by gleaning damaged merchandise from the warehouse of 
Victory Markets, Inc., a chain ot supermarkets with their head- 
quarters in I9orwich< 

The lack of nutrition education and money often prevents families 
from making wise food purchases. This year. Head start hired a 
Nutrition Assistant to work with families on the selection and 
preparation of nutritionally sound m-jals. The agency is working 
with Cornell Cooperative Extension to provide a similar srrvice 
for other families. 



Testimony by Marilyn W. Natoli 
April 11, 1989 
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The? Wojnen/ Infant and Children (WIC) Program administered by our 
agenqy serves 1414 clients? sixty-oight percent are the working 
poor. Many worKing poor families do not participate in the WIC 
Program because of their work hours or transportation problems- 
The program has flexed their hours of operation by offering evening 
clinics, and opened four outreach sites in the more remote areas 
to increase services to the working poor. The 1989 goal of the 
WIC Program is to increase the caseload fro» serving fifty-five 
percent of the eligible participants to sixty percent of this 
population. 

Many of our local churches have supplies of clothes hnd household 
items which are available free or for a nominal cost to families. 
A local church recognized that lack of dependable transportation 
prevented families from taking advantage of this service. Deals 
on Wheels was created to take clothes and household items to the 
rural areas. 

Dairy fanas in the county have declined from 650 farms in xJlH, to 
410 in 1988, with 30 of these farms lost in 1988. As labor expenses 
rise and machines substituted for labor ^ farm ownern are hiring 
fewer fans hands, displacing workers and often families* Abandoned 
dairy farms and other prime rural property is now being purchased 
by large corporations, divided into building lots, and sold to 
people from larger metropolitan areas for second homes or retire- 
laent homes. These lots are priced beyrnd the reach of the working 
poor* 

The major employ r in the county has brought in many new,, profes^ 
sional employees. This influx has inflated the cost of housing 
near their headquarters, further straining the current housing 
problems . 

Families are forced to obtain shelter in affordable housing without 
regard to the condition of the dwelling- In 1988, the county 
issued 163 permits for mobile home or double wide mobile homes, 
and 160 perroits for conventional homes. Increasingly, mobile 
homes are the only housing available for low income families. 

Kany of the older mobile houses and conventional homes lack the 
basic necessities of water, sewer system and electricity. Since 
the cost of hooking up electrical service is prohibitative , 
Bjobile homes are placed near a house with electrical service. 
An extension cord is connected from the main house to the adjacent 
!tK>bile home. These mobile homes often do not have plimbing? 
therefore, water and toilet facilities are obtained at the main 
house . 

The fear of fire is very real in rural dwellings. Families use 
oil drums standing on cinder blocks and other make'-shift arrange-- 
ment s far heating . Opportun i tics for Chenango , I nc . sponsors a 
Burn Pri^vontioi* Program, which Installs fire detectors, checks 
tfemperaiures of water heaters, installs safety caps on electrical 
outlets and educates familif*s about safety hazards. Additional 
money would be ve»ry helpful in ord<?r to expand this oxceller.t piogranu 
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Older hoses and aiobile homea are very difficult to heat, and, 
consequently mse large volunes of fuel. Opportunities for 
Chenango f Inc. operates a Weatherization Program which installed 
insulation and related xDaterials in 81 homes* 75 aol>ile hoioes and 
20 apartsients in 1988. Opportunities for Chenango# Inc. also 
administers the Hc^ Energy Assistance Program (HEAP) for people 
under the age of sixty who do not receive Public Assistance. 
Both of these programs are providing a very important and needed 
service, 

Ttei seriousness of the problems of substandard housing in rural 
areas is ireflected in a recent Bousing and Urban Developinent (RUD) 
Grant designed for fifty houses in two rural townships in Chenango 
County, Seventy-six percent of the hones needed major work on 
their sewers and thirty-six percent of the hon^s needed %rells 
drilled. As with many programs funded by the federal government, 
the HTO regulations are designed for homes in urban areas, not 
rural areas. 

Hopelessness has a different look in rural araes. We do not have 
people living on grates or in public places. What we do have is 
two, three or four families living together in an apart;ment or 
mobile hc^ie. These arrangements last until the families can no 
longer agree, or the landlord discovers the situation, working 
poor families are forced to move, further depleting their limited 
xesQurcea. One of the sad effects is that children lose a sense 
of themselves. 'Photos, mymntos, personal items get lost in the 
many moves and cannot be replaced. The current federal rer^ .ations 
deny help to these families because they, in fact, do have a place 
to live* These regulations need to be changed to address problems 
of near homelessness. 

Affordable, available, accessible quality day care is a constant 
need of working parents. In Chenango County, there are twenty- 
three licensed or certified family day care providers. The only 
licensed day care centers are the five operated by Head Start. 
Opportunities for Chenango, Inc. provides a Kesource and Referral 
Service as a means to increase the number of licensed facilities. 

The business community is recognizing that quality chJir care 
is important in the recruitment and retention of employees. The 
Chenango County Chamber of Consserce^ the business community, and 
Opportunities for Chenango, Inc. are working together to develop 
a child care center to serve sixty children. The start-up costs 
are astronomical, while the cost of the care will be prohibitive 
for the low to moderate wage earner. Funding wixl have to 
located to help the working poor access the center. 

Of the ten county school districts, only the Norwich City Schools 
offers an after school program. In Greene, a community agency 
struggles to provide a program. Latch Key programs need to be 
developed and funded to provicie safe care for older children. 
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Low income working families are *car poor** . It is not unusual 
individuals to travel twenty miles one way to their place of employ- 
ment. Their cars are older models which consujse large amounts of 
gas and oil and break down regularly. Workers need these vehicles 
to get to their place of employment. Opportunities for Chenango # 
Inc. operates a limited transportation system in the county. There 
are fixed routes in the City of Norwich and in sorf^ of the rural 
areas r as well as on demand transportation for the whole county. 
Money to expand the fixed route system muld make families less 
dependent on their own vehicles for getting to work and accessing 
needed services « 

One of the most serious problems facing the working poor is the 
lack of affordable and available medical insurance. The e&caiating 
cost of medical insurance costs are forcing many companies to 
eliminate, or substantially reduce the medical benefits. For 
exan^le* in November # 1988, the cost of the basic medical insurance 
plan for Opportunities for Chenango, inc. increased by twenty-seven 
percent. 

Families cannot afford to assume responsibility for medical 
coverage. Therefore, tbey use the outpatient services at the only 
county hospital « or delay treatn^nt until the condition becomes 
very serious* h mother will first assure that her children 
receive care/ and second that the father receive care since he is 
often the main source of income • Finally, jfomen seek medi:^al care 
for themBelves. In 1986, twnty percent of Chenango County women 
did not receive prenatal care within the first trimester. 

Infant mortality rate in the county was 10*2 percent infant deaths 
per one thousand births between 1981 ami 1986 « The mortality rate 
for Upstate New York was 9.7 percent for the same time span. 

Some local doctors and most ot the dentists refuse to accept 
Medicaid patients. Physicians , psychologists, psychiatrists, 
physical therapists r occupational therapists, speech therapists, 
and ot;her medical personnel are unwilling to locate in the county 
because of our pay scale and geographic isolation • 

Beds for recently released mentally ill patients are very limited. 
Families roust, therefore, travel to the lurgei metropolitan areas 
to obtain specializecJ services, adding tu the ost of medical care. 
According to NY-Penn, the Health Systems Agency for the area, 
Chenango County needs to improve their primary care system, pre- 
ventive services, well child care and home health care. 

The final concern we are currently facing is th" State of New York 
has identified two possible sites in the county for the disposal 
of lov level radioactive waste, i'roperty values near those sites 
have plummeted. The safety of the sitf? is questionable. Radio- 
active waste will be transported over our rural highways which 
are often snow-coverod . Our emergency squad and firemen are volu- 
teers without experion* or training to handle a nuclear accident. 
Large numbers of the county population are very concernfid and takiriq 
action to prevrnt th^ storago of radio/irtive wnstp in thf- r-nunty. 
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In Head Start r %re serve children for four to seven hours a dayr 
160 days a year* In each center a Family Assistant works with 
parents to help locate and access appropriate services. We en- 
courage parents to beccwe actively involved with the education of 
their child by volunteering in the classroom, serving on agency 
COToittees, and participating in Policy Council. We offer training 
and other education (activities for parents, h comprehensive 
program for both the child and the faiailies is offered during the 
tiiae the child is enrolled in the program* We do find that parents 
will often cowe back to the centers asking for help after their 
child is no longer enrolled in the prograxa* 

Bead Start sees children early in their life, when problems can 
still be corrected • We encourage parents to take responsibility 
for their lives and the lives of their children. 

As X have described, other agencies and groups in the county also 
provide needed services and opportunities for families. Today I 
bring a request from those dedicated men and woinen who were generous 
in their time and assistance in providing the information obtained 
in this testimony. 

PLEASE THINK ABOUT THE IMPACT ON RURAL AR£AS WB£N VO0 ^ R£ DEVELOPING 
PROGRAMS AND POLICIES. 

Often the federal regulations and the officials who adiainister them 
do not understand the needs of mrking fasailies who live in rural 
areas . 

Finally, I want to thank you, on behalf of the f/ ^s and children 
in Chenango County, who are working hard to becor ? < ^onomically 
secure. It is wnderful to know you care about \ ' economic and 
social issues facing the working poor families in c enango County. 
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Cbainnan Miujce. I want to thank all of you for your tortimony. 
Nfy apologies a^ain for the shorbiesa of time. I was not aware that 
tfa^ CmBmerce ODminittee was going to be using tJiis room. Fll 
slKirten my queeticma, 

Bdi, let me ask you romething. On p^[e 11 of the repOTt, if Vm 
reading this correct^* the sugg^atkm is that not only, as you point- 
ed out» dora tl» poverty in rural arara mirrw what we would mur- 
ine for uiiian areas^ for metro are«^ as you put it, but it also ap- 
parmtly difiers in the s^ise that it appears Uiat it's long4erm, 
that fomilies will spend a longer period of time in pov^y than 
perhaps individuals or families would in the url»n areas. Am I 
r^Ung that correcUv? 

Mr. Qbsenstsin. Yes. Actually, in that area, we re waiting for 
mme venr important additional data which we hope to have B(xm 
and will be in the next report we init out on the i^es. But for tiie 
purposes of this hearing, what tfa^ prdiminaiy data EM&em to sug- 
gest is that particularly for the working poor, poverty is much 
moxe likely to be long-tonn in rural aieas than in urban areas. 

Chairman Mill£e. I jwt want to see if fm correct here for the 
record. Given vi^t app^u:s to be the maximum we're ^ing to do 
on the minimum ^rage and the i^rsistence of minimum wage jdis 
In rome of th^ rural areas that been described this morning, 
absent some kind of other income ix>lides, you don't see these 
people getting out of poverty if Uiey work 40 hours a week and 
they vrork 50 iii^ks of the year. They're not going to lift them- 
selvra and/or their families out of poverty, 

Mr, Grjsenotein. Right now, if you work 40 hours, 50 weeks a 
y^ at the minimum w£^, you make about $6,7(M}. 

Chairman Miujsr« So, if two individuals do that, they're going to 
make themselves $12,000, $13,000. 

Bfr. Gresnstxin. In foct, if you had one f^irent working full-time 
at the minimum wage and a second parent working half-time at 
the minimum w;^ and coring for children the other half of the 
time, and there were two children, it was a family of four, Uiey 
would still ?>e more tihan $1,0(K) below the po\^rtv line. I don't have 
the figurre off the top of my h^ of what the fml-time work would 
be 

Chairman Miller. But the implication 

Mr. Gbeenotton. Thw'd still be well below— about $BfiOO. 

Chairman Miller. The implication is that these famili(^ are 
simplv going to be stuck in this {Motion, absent immebody bringing 
a well i^Qfii]^ job to the area or tiiey move somewhere else or we 
do something with the earned inrome tax and tax policy. 

M«% Gbskn^tein. I think that's exactly right from the figures 
Iwac Shapiro of the Center on Budget ami Pwicy Priorities is just 
giving me. I think the family of three with a full-time worker 
under the bill the House pa^ed, for example, wotild still be well 
over $1,000 below the poverty line. A family of four, they would 
probabl:' still be over below the poverty level. We've got a 

very laxge gap there. 

In addition, given the more sea^nal nattire of some rural work, 
we can't araume that all of the% workers, even though they want 
to work, are always working 40 hours a week, 50 w^ks a year. 

Chairman Mm^ Mr. HoUoway? 
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Mr. HoLLOWAT. Siiu» we're short on time, IH limit my questions, 
^diicli may make you hap^. 

I just want to ask Doctor Sundwall a question. 

Bosicalhr the £B£t— and I'm sony that I missed most of the testi- 
^ny of the panel, b»»t from retuUng your statement, I basically get 
from you that tlrare is money avail^Die, that we are putting money 
CNit meie. My question to you would be, how do we better coordi- 
nate this money? How do we better get it to the places it's needed 
wt»re it can be t!^ most help in the rural aieas? 

Dr. Sundwall. Well, that is a tough questifm. I would consider if 
I were in Congress making it a term of participation in the block 
nants. As you know, when the block grants were created, and 
thars where the r^d mcney is in the imp^^te, tl^re's lots of 
money that Amnels throui^ the Public %aUh Service through 
those block grants, there were veiy littJe strings attsd^. Thaf s 
good because the G. A.O., in tlieir analvras of the implen^tatioai of 
the block grants, e^bkowed that by and large thw're working. The 
advocates for maintaining those old catciiorical inx^prams really 
l<Mt their argument when th^ were caremlly monitored. In 
1985, 19^ the G.A.O. did a scales of reports and surprisingly they 
WOTk. States took the money end were r^)onstt>le with it and they 
seen^ to be doing what was expected. 

However, a amjAe of tilings are lacking. We really don't know 
Iraw the money is spent There's evidence it's being spent okay, but 
there is no requirement that I'm aware of that they r^iUy do have 
to collaborate and (^operate. 

For example, I spoke in rural Illinois once, at Ck)Uinsville, down 
there just north of Saint Louis, and I had no idea how rural Illinois 
was until I went there and spoke. But anyway, it was extraordi- 
nary for me see at cme of our a>nununity bealtii centers, tte 
array of funding they had. TTiey had it from tiie Administration on 
Aging and the Pubhc Heal& Service and a httle grant from heie 
Mid there and State funds and what have you. They were success- 
ful virtue erf their being entrepreneurs and going after a little 
bit of everything. 

But it amazed me how fractionated our public police are as 
they relate to health care. It's just one idea I had, a requiremmt of 
I«riicipation in the block grants. But I'm not the only one that's 
obsCTved this. All these recent reports have indicated the same 
problem with an apparent gap in knowledge of what's available to 
people 

Cnairman I^illeb. Mr. Durfoin? 

Mr. Dubbin. Ms. Natoli, am I pronouncing your name right? 
Ms. Natou. Yes, you are. 

Bfr. DuBKN. Thank you. What percentage of the eligible students 
m your area are presentOy being served by Head Star^ 

Ms. Natou. Our statistics indicated that it's about 46 peroent 
The problem is tiiat the statistics as^ not very accurate bemuse 
rural poverhr people do not like to access some of the services that 
are being uflfered. Therefore, I think that it's about 30 to 35 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Dubbin. And how about the W.LC. Rrogram? Do you have 
amr notion as to what the percentage might be on that? 
Ms. Natou. We serve 56 percent of the eligible participants. 
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Mr. IkresiN. Mothere and infiants? 
Mb. Natou. Ym. 

Mr. DuBmN. It's intBr«ting. Ym m the Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee of Afqnopriatkxns. I just had tiie gentleman who heads up that 
prc^pnm tell me that nationally they were serving 100 percent ci 
tbe infimts. I gu^ he mi^t to get up to Qienango Counbr. 

If I could ask some generic questions, a couple of th^. First. Mr. 
Greenstein. 

My mind's picture of rural Ameri(» before FJD.R.'s New Deal 
was a pretty destitute, under<ieveloped part of our nation, fa^re 
RJLA. and telephone service, a lot of efforte by the Fedteral Ckiv- 
emment to breathe life into rural America. As you talk about .the 
difficulties today with rural poverty, can you tell us whether we're 
dealing with a general improvraient over 50 years or an and 
flow in terms of relative poverty against center cities? Are center 
dtira getting beUer as the rural ar^s get worE»? Can yoa give me 
a historical perspective? 

Mr. Gbekmtstsin. FLrst, I don't think there's any qu^lion that 
the fflbiation is nowhere n^u- as bad as it was hack in the Depres- 
sion or periwte before ihsA and probably not too far after ^t as 
well. But what yrm haiqwning was for a l<mg period of time, up 
through the mid to late 1970^, poverty was diminishing in rural 
Amenca. It was diminishing more rapidly there, I think, by the 
1970's than in the dti^ 

Then we had a turnaround starting around the mid, late lOTCs. 
The turnaround is not primarily due t» the problems in the farm 
economy. It seems to be due much more to the fact that there's 
been a significant erosion in the manufacturing base in rural 
.^erica. The story of the jobs going to Mexico was illustrative. 
The kinds of jol» that are going over^as are much more hkx^ to 
be tnitine manufacturing jdw than (implex manufacturing jobs. 
The more complex manittacturing jobs are the on^ Uiat trsdition- 
ally locate in the metro centers, the uri»n centers. 

Rural America made progr^ primarily bet^use it attracted 
more industry and manufacturing. But tiien it was the amra of the 
c»untry that actually lost the m(»t in terms of the manufacture of 

S' bs. So, when you look at unemployment rat^, when you look at— 
r, let's say, late 1970*s to the present, they went up with the re- 
nmon, then come down. The r«»very has been much less in rural 
America than in urban America 

Just l ^k at the inrome figure. Income fell much more during 
these re<»»ions of the early 1980's in rural than in urban America. 
Then, in urban America, by 1986, 1987, the average income was 
back to prerecession levels. In rural America, it's still well below 
pre-recei^ion levels because those jobs haven't come back in those 
manufacturing industries. 

Mr. DuBBm. That's a good point, I know, we're short on time and 
I'll ask one last qu^tion. Unfortunately, it's a big question and 
perhaps b^ an answer in this jmrticular forum. 

I have a place in my congressional district called the Chatta- 
comb, Quincy, Illinois whidi, frankly, has been a home for orphans 
and abandoned chOdren for 70 or 80 years. I met with the director 
of that home and I asked him to trat» for me the history of the 
type of child who would be brought to that home. I thought it said 
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a lot about what we're faced with today and reflects directly on the 
tertimcmy of Ms. Blundall and £h)ctor SundwalL 

He said that in the «irly da^ the children who (x- e to that 
hfnne were orphans who sometimes were left by their parents be- 
cause economcally they <»uldn't core for them. Then, in later 
years, tb^ were diildren who were n^lected, who were brou^t in 
^re for special care until they reached the age of 18. Now mey'n 
getting a brand new type of kid. Th^ kids are coming primarily 
frwn rural areas, but not exclusively. These are abused kids, terr- 
bly abused ki<te, physic^y, mentaUy, sexually, who come in bare! r 
teenagers, as runaways, drug ^idicte, alcohol addicts, ^ name it. 

We tall»d a lot about ^ix&s and health (mre in rural areas. I've 
eoi to believe that t}»s era we ^ust described in rural America, the 
terrible poverty of th.> I^prraston and such created stress on fami- 
lies. Tliat can't be anything new. What's the new component? 
^ Chairman Moxer. I'm going to ask you to be very brief becauee 
I've got two members that have to ask qu^tions. 

Mr. Dubbin. Sorry. 

CJhairman Millss. You're right, that's a A^ry big question. 

Ms. Blundall. One of the things that's different is the resource 
base. We had more neighbors to help, we had more familira to help 
and we had more churches to help. Now we have a lot of empty 
buildings. I think it's mudi eraier to be isolated in rural America 
today than it was ^ years ago. 

Mr. Dubbin. Thank you. 

Chairman Mhxeb. Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a number of ques- 
tions and since we're limited on time, I'd like to ask your consent 
to submit tlH>se at the end of the hearing. 

Chairman Miujss. We'U make them available to Uie witness^. If 
you would help us by responding to tibose, we'd appreciate it 

^ « OTuple I'd like to ask. Thank you, 

Mr. Chainmn. 

Mr. Greenstein's comments I thought were very, very interest- 
ing- Thpe's a couple of things that spring to mind. One wis that 
you t^ked about a national poverty line, dollar figure. Is it not 
true that there are certain ar^ of the country— for example, I 
live in Syracuse. The cost of living in Syracuse is much less than it 
18 m Washington, D.C. I'm finding that out very quickly. Is that 
not also true for rural versus uii)an ar^is? 

Mr, GBErafSTsm. I gu«e there's certainly some differences in 
cost of living. The ouestion you may be leamng up to is why isn't 
fee poverty line ach'usted to reflect that "niis is something the 
Census Bureau has looki»i at for years and there really just is no 
good statistic^ basis for doing that kind of a vailation. It's very, 
TOij difficult to do. Tf you try and do it by region, f jr example, you 
find that the ast of living often varies as much within r^ons as 
between r^ons. 

In rural ar^, to be sure, the cost of housing is generally less 
than urban areas, but the cost <^ transportation is significantly 
more. There general^ is not public transportation, and gasoline 
costs are higher. If you don't nave a (»r, you may have to pay a 
very high a^?ount to someone to drive you to the county seat to 
shop or something of tiiat sort to buy grocerim. 
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The Cemm Bureau really has just not been able to come up with 
a— to get to the l^iU^mUne, the Census Bureau does not feel there 
is a wound bads for having a different pcmxty line in rural areas 
than in urban ont Iliat's not to say there aren't some differences 
in cc»t of living but we just can't rrally quantify them, 

lit. Wauh. rd like to direct a serira of qw^ons to Ms. Nat»li* I 
was vezy int^nested in hearing what you hsd to say about Chen- 
anffi> Coimtyy whidi » so vloBe to the two countira I repre^mt, An- 
anmuga and Madiscm. I think that one of the tLings that we prob- 
ably both would ^tee to is that the people who have lost tho» job 
opportunities in Cbena^go County are now living in my city, have 
mov^ into the city oi sTyrmnase and the surroimding community. 

^lestion. On your Start funding iMf, what has happened 
to that in the past several years and ptm^med for next year? 

Mb. Naiou. The binding has not really increased except with a 
mininuil cost of living. This year, for example, we received a 1.7 
percent cost of living in my rounty. 

Mr, Walsh. 1.7 

Ms. Natou. On the overall grant What you need to understand 

is that 

Mr. Walsh. 1.7 perrent incre^e? 

Ms. Natcu. Percent of increase on the total funding that was 
given to the agenpy to run the prc^;ram. What you need to under- 
stand is tiliat many of the people that work ror Head Start are 
working poor fammes* Better than half of our positions start at 
$3.83 an hour. They work 35 hours a week Some only work 2^ 
hovurs a week and are not empk^yed for a full >c«r. We are creating 
working poor with the current fiinding for H^d Start. 

Chainnan Miller. You n^d the Davis—Bao^n Act. 

Bis* Natou. Right, 

Mr. Walsh. We have it, don't we? 

Ms. Natoli. If you pass the Minimum Wage Act and expect the 
Head Start Pn^rem to incs^eai^ the salaries, you're ^ing to have 
to do something about the money that you give Head Start, We are 
going to have to decrease rarvice if we have to incr^tse wi^es. It's 
a ripple effect 

Mr. Wa2^. Thank you. 

One last questicm m £k>ctor Sundwall. As a former city council 
president in Syracuse, I dealt for 11 years with the Community De* 
velopment Bkck Grant One of the problen^ that we always had 
with that was that the Community Development Block Grant as 
Vm sure the Chairman knows, was much higher than it is today. 
Community service grants, Fm not as familiar with, but the block 
grant there was a title in there that said that you could use no 
more tlmn ten percent of that monev for human i^rvices. 

It would seem to me that— what that ten percent irould do would 
be to leverage a lot of other private mom^y. So, for example, you 
had the Breton Family Neighborhood Center, whme budget was 
$^,(HM), could go out and mateh tibat money very ^sily. It would 
seem to me that one of the ways to get at these, smce we're talkii^ 
about human service problems, is to exj^d that percent of money 
available through the Community Development Block Grant even 
as thme block grante go down, to make that money more available 
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fiir human services which would then leverage more moncrjr from 
the pivate sectmr. 
Ya like to hear ymir comments. 

Ih:. SuNBWALL. It sounds reasrau^e. Vm sorry I have no experi> 
ence with the devalraanent block grants, pnmarily the Public 
Health Service ones. But as that would serve as a catalyst to 
cspand ti» serviora available, it makes aetae to me. 

Mr. Sabpauus. Doctor Sundwall, the area that I represent is a 
very large one, witib 87 counties. In a lot of those towns will find 
the average age of the population higl^ than in utban areas. 
lliQy're strug^ing to keep rural hospitals o]^. You touched brief- 
ly on m^t we lOiould do to try to hai^ a &ir Imlanoe of paymonts 
between rural hospitals v^us uzhan hospitals. We're also finding 
fewer and fewer young people are staying in those rural oommum- 
ties. 

Tdl mh what you think we could do to help some of these rural 
hospitals stay open and vvh&t we we do to try to encourage more 
young people to stay in tibicee rural towns. 

Dr. SimnwAix. Well, the first question I think I'd have more of 
an answer to than the last one. The rural hQs:3ital situation has 
been disastrous in certain annmunities. As you know, whm pro- 
eqpective payment was enacted, they anticipated it was going to be a 
lot cheaper to do busing in a rural area tiban a city and I tbink 
they mi^udged it I don't think, as we just heard here from our 
expert on poverty in America, I don't think the cost of living is 
that difllerent in rural areas. I know from my relatives and I'm 
sure you do from experience in Texas, there are some big ticket 
items that are different, but day to day costs are similar. 

Ai^yway, we have tried to fix that differential for hospitals and it 
seems to be making a difference. It's too early to tell if it's going to 
be equitable yet Mind you, we have to keep in mind that every 
rural hospital shouldn't stay open. Tb&t'B a given. Of the 6,000 plus 
hospitals we have in this country, there e^ms to be an e»:^ ca- 
pacity. T%af s also a given and we've got to figure out how we can 
ratchet down appropriately. We've already paid attention to those 
onnmunities that have a sole provider of care. In ihtms communi- 
tMs w^re, for a certain gn^raphk distance that's the only place 
they can get care, they should stay open with Kime public support. 

In addition to the payment mn^hanism being cornnirted to make 
it more fair. Congress last year authorized a vary good project, and 
that 18 transition grants for rural hospital. Sdoator Durenberger 
was the leader in this and »ic(»eded in getting some funding to 
assist a rural hospital as tiiey transit from being an acute cara fa- 
cility to some other kind of facility that can better <»re for rural 
citizens in that area. If that woiki, and I think it wiU, it ought to 
be replicated in other communities. I think that hospitals dearly 
are important emploprers and they ought to be a source of care. But 
if it ian t the traditional kind of acute hospital care we're accus- 
tomed to, we ought not to waste those facihtira or just shut them 
down. We ought to use them appropriately. 

R^parding small towns, I guess fliat the cycle comes and goes as 
to why people stev and leave. I have relatives that vrouldn't leave 
small towns for all the money in the world. They prefer that style 
of life and always will and they'll put up with the hardships. As we 
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there are a whole lot people, whether they re well off or not, 
that really peeSsar the advantag«9 of xiiral living. 

Chairman MtU£&. I'm goii^ to have to cut this off here because 
we've really infru^ped upon the last panel. Let me tiiank you veiy 
mudh for your te^smony, for your help and for coming down here 
and giving us a litde bit of a window on what some of you are con- 
fronting in iSxB ddiveiy thoae services and also a bet4»r picture 
of what rural Amer«» and cotainly rural poverty looks like. 

Ihe next panel will be mi^ up of Truc^ Brisendine, wl»> is the 
Director of Fro^pram Planning for Fairfax County Department of 
Community Acti(m; John Bloch, who is the Cocnuinattn* oi Learn- 
ing in the North Country, Littleton* New Hampshire; and Robert 
R«:tor» who is a poL.^ malyst for Sodal Welfare and the Family, 
the Heritage Foundatfon. 

Bfr. Holloway him inform^ that he hsa to leave and has made a 
remurat that Mr. Rector be allowed to testify so he can hear him. I 
will comply with that reouest 

Let me just say that I m going to rive each of you five minutes 
and my apolt^es. Then if they dm't mrow us out of here, that will 
allow time for qa^ons. Unfortunately, select cmnmittees like 
us— I guess this sort of reflects the value they place on this Com- 
mittee and children— don't have our own cmmnittee room, so w're 
sort of f(»ter children of every other (»>mmittee. 

Mr. Rector, we're going to s*art with you. 

Mr. Holloway. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Miix^ Yes. 

Mr. Holloway. I just make a request that you allow the 
record to stay open for some additional testimony we wish to 
sutnnit? 

Chairman Miller. I don't know what testimony that is. We'll 
take it umter ronsideration. 
Mr. Holloway. Thank you. 
Chairman Miller. Yes? 

STATEMEN* F ROBERT RECTOR, POLICY ANALYST FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE AND THE FAMILY, HERITAGE FOUNDA-nON, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Mr. Rector. I thank the Committee for the privilege of being 
here to testify today. I'd like to say that the views I express will be 
my own and not those of the Heritage Foundation necessarily. The 
Heritage Foundation do^n't take petitions on specific l^ulation. 

I think that there are two primary factors that aasdst families in 
escaping from poverty in the United Stat^. The first is family 
structure or family stability. If you look at female headed families, 
we find that 47 pfcrcent of those families are in poverty in the 
Unit«l States t<^y. On the other hand, if you look at families 
with two i»rents present, the poverty rate falls to approximately 7 
pen»nt. 

The second key variable in assisting families to escape from pov- 
erty is the number of hours of work each year. Among working 
fainilies with an average work week of less than 25 hours per 
week, close to two-thirds are poor. But however, if you look at fami- 
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lies where the average work week exceeds 85 ho-m a week, only 4 
percent of those fimmies are poor. 

Now, dearly, those two variables alone ari not suffident As I 
said, roughly four percent of married coui^es with children, witii a 
full-time, full year worker, are still poor, in«spective of the work 
eSfort of tlMse parents. 

I think there's an interesting emerging ronsensus, both within 
the left and the ri^t, about policies to deal with that problem. I 
thhik there we need a 2 pronged process. The fust prong of the 
policy shoiJd be tax reUef to famiUes with children. In 1950, the 
average tamily of four in the United States paid 2 percent of its 
inccune to the fedemi government in taxes. Today, that same a^r- 
age &mi]y pavs 24 percent. Even low income families pay heavy 
taxes to the federal government w^ you take all of their tax 
burden into consideraidon, including income tax and both shares of 
the social racurity tax. 

A truck driver, for example, earning $15,0(N) a year ani trying to 
support a wife and two children, actually fiwks over about ^,100 to 
the federal government eai^ y^ir. One key way to help low-income 
familiffl is to remove that preying tax burden from them. 

Soxuid, we x^sed some form of wage 8Uiq>lementaticm for even 
lower inonne fiamilies that do not i»y a lot in taxes and that can 
take the form of an expansion of tl» eumcd income tax credit or, I 
would feel preferably, rome form of hourly urage supplementotion. 

I think it's key here to avoid the pitfalls of a guaranteed mini- 
mum income aystems. We found in eaqperiments with those systms 
that roughly one dollar given to a family reduce work effort by 
roughly 60 percent The K.I.T.C., on the other hand, links work 
with government assistance. It reinforces the initiative and enter- 
prise of th« parents and is therefore a far superior system. I think 
that eventually we should have a goal, as Mr. Greenstein stated, of 
having some fimn of hourly wage supplement bo that any j»rent 
working full-time, full year in the United States would be able to 
support a family of four above the poverty level. 

Hmver, in our initial steps, we should concentrate our tax 
relief and our wage supplementotion assistance to the group that I 
think is in the most i^vere need, which are families with ^ lung 
children. First if the family is headed by a single mother, the 
mother has to bear day care cmts that are not bom by other fami- 
lies iTith older children. If it is a married couples family, it is far 
lew feasible and ind^ far less desireable from the interest of the 
child for both of ^ost parents to be working. 

Therefore, I would commend to the Committee two bills, H.R. 
1448, introduced by Congressman Schulze, the Toddler Tax Credit, 
and the forthcoming Holloway Bill, both of which provide an ex- 
pansion of earned income tax credit for famili^ with young chil- 
dren and substantial tax relief to families earning less than $25,000 
a year, in order to help them have mure resourras to raiw the chil- 
dren in the United Stetes. 

Thank you. 

Chairman. Mujjbr. Thank you. 

[Prepared stotement of Robert Rector follows:] 
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PRKFARKD BtATSMBHT OF lU^^ %Cn>&, POUCY ANALYST VOU SOOAL WjELFAKS ANO 
THB FAMItT, HXBITAOE FOUNIUTION, WhSmHOTON, DC 

jntrtKhtction 

I wish to thank the coi^ittra for this opportunity to 
testify concerning low incoBe working families, particularly 
fanilies in rural areas* My rc^rks reflect my own opinions and 
not necessarily those of the Heritrge Foundation which does not 
take positions on particular legislation. 

thB 8c»cret to families* escape from poverty is two-fold: 
family structure and work effort. The impact of family structure 
is obvious. The official poverty rate for fema!.e--headed families 
with children is 47%. The poverty rate for married couple 
families with childxren is 7.8%, 

Poverty decrea es dramatically as the amount of employed 
labor performed in a family increases. Eighty three percent of 
families with children where no work is performed are poor. In 
working families with an average of less than 25 hours of work 
per week, 62% are poor. However, among families with children 
with 35 hours of work per week or more, only 4.2% are poor. 

But regrettably full-time work is not a guarantee of escape 
from poverty. Roughly a quarter of all poor families have a 
full-time worker. The question of working porr is especially 
important in rural areas where the percentage of poor who work is 
far higher than in urban areas. 
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Thm Imq tmxm goal of goveramnt policy should b« to maura 
tiMt A parrat «dio works full-tins thrmglKHit tte csourm of « yaar 
■iMiald bo ttolm to 8iqq;)ort a fiooaily of f<mr aliove ttio poverty 
level. nmmvBTf this goal sbould not be pareued by 
Indiacriminately pushing cash at low inccsse families, imtead 
what ie meded is a carefully tailored policy ^ich strengtJiene 
faaily structure md enctmrages rather than discrarages worX 
effort. 

A Hew nay of Aiding Lower ln«>Be Patailiea 

Under the present network of welfare prograsm, sost 
govemmnt assistance to low inc<»oe peramts is linked to 
dysfunctional or self-destructive behavior^-or to som type of 
Bis fortune idiich is at least partially controlled by the 
recipient. Generally, the sore self-dMtmctive the behavior and 
the greater the loi^ tera das^ge to ^ildren in low is^ose 
fafiiliesy the acre generous govemsent su{q;K>rt will be. 

Under the current systes, if an unwtKS teemger has an 
illegitiMte child » the govemsent pays her moDBy. If she has 
amther illegitisate child, the govemsient pays her ootsp If she 
eventually Barries, govenoaent benefits cmase* 

If a faaily separates or undergoes a divorce, the govemMnt 
will pay up to $10,800 per annum in welfare benefits to the 
Bother and children. By (umtrast, if that ssm fesily weathers 
Baritel stress and remains toother, ^^emmmt boMfits era 
denied, and the ^^mrnmrnnt actually tmxM that faaily to provide 
sun^ort to other fanilies which fail to rttain intact. 

UiKler the present welfan systea, a father »ay reaain 
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ums^oyMl imlttf initeXy tho govamnmt oupi^rta hl» and liia 

teMfite OMM, and if thm father liaa mm Boatast eaxninga^ tJia 
govens&ont b^las taking ttose earnings aiiay throi^^ tantion. 

Hie carrait waifare system reitards non-work, ill^itiaacy, 
and warital instability. It discourages TOlf -sufficiency and 
sound faaily structures. I have ter»ed this a ^negative 
conditioning" systen. 

We nB«l to overhaul the welfare systea c^nging it into a 
"positive conditioning** system. Instead of providing government 
fui^ contingent on activities which are not in the Iot^ terw 
interest of families and children, we ^cmld begin to structure a 
welfare systes with an emphasis on rewarding self-sufficiency, 
self -•initiative, and healthy family life. 

Iiet me give an example demonstrating the inadequacies of the 
present welfare systra aiwS the differences between negative 
conditioning and positive conditiwing systems of support. 
Suppose a young, black aale teenager in the inner city today 
fathers an illegitimate child. If this young father follows the 
prevailing social norms, and abandons his resj^nsibility, walXiy^ 
away from the mother awS child, the government will respond with 
generosity. Assuming, as is likely, that the mother has a second 
illegitimate child, federal and state governments will provide 
her with combined welfare benefits worth between $5,600 and 
$10,800 per annum. It is quite probable that the govemrcnt will 
continue to support the BK>ther and her children for over 10 
years. 
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thm othn handr if this ytmng fatter talM tlm qoutmi 
i^ieh Mciaty mold iKsnor, nrrias tiM Mitter, ossiiaM 
rm^lNKnibility tor tto chUd, oni mrta to mgpport nis mv 
fradly— 4ioir dcM tlM goranMnt rM^md? it im em tto 
9«»v»mMnt idiic^ ttinw its hack <md rallw away. Uttla or m 
aMiataM« is givsn. Zf tjm fatter aarm aora tten $€,990 an 
teur imila trying to support a vifa ai^ tvo childran, tte 
^ammnt actually tegins to ^ate mmy aimy f rem tliia y<mng 
faaiXy tlircHigh Social Security taxatim,^ 

Tte currant valfara systaa is focurod on siqiiiorting non* 
working fanilias, aspaoially singla pwMtt fasiliss. A mm 
asq^iasis ^lould te placed on assisting Icnr ii»09» worlOng 
faailias inclining intact two-paxant faoilias* in practical 
tar»B, this Bsam a policy of wags supplasantation and tax 
roliaf • 

Waoa SUPDlag«nta Varami Cuaran tsed Incoae 

C^vantional walfara programs sis^ly handout fuskte to 
parsons datarain^ to te naady. Classic aamg walfara ff^rhmftg of 
this sort is "giurantaad rainimo incosia"* undar a guarantaad 
ainlMB in^M systaa a Mrtaln laval of hanaf its is provided to 
individuals who parfora no work^ as tte aacmnt of work parfovMd 
incraasas tte laval of b«mfits is raduoad* Program racli as 
AFOC and food stai^ ara nodif iad f onas of guarantaad ainiaua 

one of the mjor draid>acks of guarantaad ainisia inctmm is 
its negative affect on woi^ efforts Tte Seattle and Denver 
InocM Maintenance Bxperlaents of tte 1970*s foui^ ttet for 
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«v«ry dollar givan -to a poor family » work effort and aamings in 
tho fa&ily vera cut by $o.ao. 

tmm imy oot of this dilena is to provida aaaistaim 
thrmigli vs^ ao^plOBantaticm. Ondar a sui^lttaantation 
BYBtmB^, benaf its ara lirOml to vorlc. At low iruximQ levels 
benefits are actually increased rather than decreascKS as acre 
work is perforaed* 
rhG Eamcyd ^ncc^ Tax Credit 

There has hem a growing interest a»>n9 both the left and 
the ri^t in redirecting the welfare system along the primriplee 
of ^positive conditioning'* outlined above. The recent book by 
David Ellwood of Harvard, Pror suorort , reflects these themes* 
Host reform proposals center arotmd designs for wage 
supplraentation through an e:)q;mn5ion of the £am^ Income Tax 
credit (EITC) . The EITC is not a traditional income maintenance 
program* Unlike nearly all other exist ii^ welfare programs « the 
EITC embodies — at least partially — the principles of positive 
conditioning* 

1) The EITC is tar^ted toward those in need: low income 
families with children* 

a) The EITC is available to intact two-*parent familiM as 
well as single i^irent families* 

3) Unlike other welfare programs, the EITC is linked to 
work* 

4) Unlike other welfare programs/ which p^y lower benefits 
tte mre a parent mrks, the EITC provides positive work 
incentives by providing higher benefits as work effort 
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iaascm^mm (Rt X«Mt tor M rn i ng g up to $«9op) , 
Xn emimriMi to all otiMr Mif am i^p^km, tte xm prmites 

a — i tiMm ±Q low Iboomi CodllM with omtem witJi tte 
iMOt M9^i^ olAo oMMtv on Mlf-HmffloloBor aatf teUy 

Z vQttld oonport tho tflMctloii of rotom oomay 

4iMian«d ooimraiiig thm BITC. valuo of ^ crodit otould 

^^^WHloa Md ohoiild vary oocoirdliig to tte modMir of eftildnn in 
tlio fmily« Myo aiioiad bo found to Bate it mro litely tbat tho 
mdit wiXi too roraiipod rogptlarly ^iog tlio ommo of ^ yoar 
ratlior than an a zofund at tiMi fmBx'm and. 

Thm Em, hfa^mw, im not porfoot; it has a nuAor of 
•nloiia priAlaM* ttm first portains to wiaity. itm bxic 
l^rov^idoa tax roliof or ea^ aoaiatamro as a poroMit^ of amnial 
oam:jD9P. h paront irith an^ai oamin^s of $1,000 rooaivos 99x0 
throu«h tha aamod ii^na tax cradit, Tlui asxmt will ha tha 
Sana vhathor tha individual vorks fulI«-tiM, fall yoar at around 
tha Binisua va^a auning $7000, or if tho individimi iK^ks for 
six smiths at $7 an hmr oarnlug $7000. A prewar Wfa 
stq^laaaatatimi syal^ would distinguish hotsooa tiiosa «ho havs 
loir inooaas hscausa pt loir vaiNi ntss and low prwto^tivity and 
thoao who havo loir inoosaa hooausa of littla worh offwt. Ihs 
syatan would bo ksyad to tteso idm rsMinsd poor ^^itm diligsnt 
work sffort, and would h# iMi gmarous to thosa i^ms low inooaa 
mm tho rMult of a la^ of offMt. 
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Bocemdf ^ilm mi Uspromamt. mmr traditlanal inccm 
MintAnanm u^hm^mg thm SXTC does act as a dialnGentiw to 
later, hag parant eamii^ mvm than $5 •SO per tour will reraiva 



present ^ thase atfecta are aaall because of tB)^ relatively lov 
value of tlia E1%V. Xf the EXTC vere greatly esqpai^ed in its 
present forVf it would provide sutotontial labor disincentives to 
individuals within inc<ms hetvaen $10,000 ai^ $$20,000 a year, 
sisllar to the problei^ of a guaranteed sinimosi incrae systea* 

Before the WTTC is significantly expanded, suc^ labor 
disincentives should be removed i.r ninijoised. 
Hefonaina the HITC 

The ZXTC should be reforaed to: 1) be wore equitable; 2) 
provide better targeted assistancer 3} »axisiEe work incentives 
and Blni&ise disincentives. The best %my to do all of the above 
would be to convert the EITC Into an hmriy wage euppleeent. Fox 
exa^lor to a i^rent eamii^ ttm current ainiauia wage, the 
govemsmtt could provide a $1.25 per hour wage supplement if the 
parent had oi^ dependmt child. And a $2.50 per hour wage 
suf^lesient to a parent who had two or laore depeiKlUint children. 
Such a system would guarantee that uiy parent working full-time 
during the course of a year, i^ren at a &inivu» vage jc^, wmald be 
able to support a faaily of four above the poverty level* As a 
parent's wage rate rose above $3*35 per hour, the govem»ent*s 
hourly wage supplasent would be reduce incrementally. 

fiwh a systm would target aid to those mat in need. Zt 
wmld be eguitable, distinguishing between parents who are poor 



hif^ier ETK bmef its the f^ 



hours he or ste worloi. At 
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beuuM of lew rarnin^ €»«MibiIity tl»M Uho an pom becaUM 
tlioy porfon XittXo work, nm bmurly aiqnPl^Mnt wmld 

aaximiaa iaemtlvM for nork and raXf-^liiitiativa* ror aach hour 
a parant vorkati, hia own aaminga i^uld ba rainforx:ad by 
govartwmt aaaiatanoa. Few aadi l^jur, mak, or mmtb tba parant 
want vittout vorki^, ^varmnnt aaalataim VDoXd ba itaniad. 171m 
ayatm voald ba c^i&ally teigaad to rward faaiXim for taking 
poaitiva at^ to lift tbaisaalvaa <mt of povarty, Bacama of 
thaaa faaturaa, such a ayst^a would racaiva widespread and 
andurltig public supjKirt. 

Tbara ae^ to ba uaivaraal recognitimi in both wings of tba 
political spactnm that an hourly umqm aui^aBaat for low in&mm 
parents ia an ideal faaily aupport M»hania«^ gxmtly 8tq>arior to 
both tha minisua wage mA tha currant £1TC. Dai^ita its 
theoretical soundness, enthusiasa for an hourly wage suf^lesant 
is tei^parad, however, by tedlmical difflcultias which wuld Mke 
it difficult to aitainiatar. In particular, it muld ba diffiinxlt 
to verify tha ma^r of hours an es^loyaa works. Both <sq»loyea 
and «^>loyer would have incentivi» to collude to cheat tha 
systen. For axai^le, if an ei^loyee ware workii^ 20 hmira per 
week at per h<nir, the e&^loyee and eaplo^^r could report to 

the govaniMnt that tli« eaployaa waa workii^ 40 hmuv per week at 
$3.35 par hour. This would entitle the esgployee to a lar^ 
govemaant wage at^lraent, which c^mld be divided t^timen the 
e^loyee aiKl the ra^loyar. But it atill ^ii»ild ba notiMl, that 
even with naxiBma cheating, tha inequities of an hourly mga 
supplesaent would be no greater than thope inherent in a 
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fmm^ p^ m •£ fort utatuMMnrm to dlotlnf^iiati tte i^bw of toon 
imlDoA. 

no potontiol of an l»mrly mgo oimlnoot oo a corMMt<»Mi 
fto a pooltlvo oooUl volfaro ^fotoo io ooo gg ouo , fOiUo thm 
o^timm ttocmtiml oattiro of an toorly 1A90 i^applamiit io vldoly 
xatiugiil aoiij IittJ.0 or no rMoardi Has bom teno to dlocsovor MaM 
for oiroroosing tto toctoioal otata^oo to omii a wfwtmm. X would 
stronyly raooattww* mibatantlal mm govoriMit roMarc^ on mam 
of ii^loMntlim an liourly mgm sui^looont. Xf an liourly m^o 
ff^pXooasit VKwmm in^MolUo, oitc^ rmoavcb oliooX4, at Xoaat, 
f Ina Mono for BoOifylng tte oxtoting SXSC to Oiotin^iiiii fuXX-* 
tlM work fron par^-tijw work a«d lArt-^yoar oork. Hittout ooai 
ooaifioationa, tto Xi^r OIoImoi^Ivoo froa a aalirtantlaX 
.impanaiofi of tto BSTC wml4 bo motBOMt pobXlc viXXingnoaa 

to oapport a ^;^narous mxld bo juatifiabXy Xinltod. 
Tht M1nl«m ^ tncsom ganiXioa 

A aooMd MBcb-diooiUMHid Boam for cwalating lov Ineona 
mxidng fanlXioo la m innoaao in tte minimpi vago. nm ninimnm 
iiago io a poor vAioXo fox thio i^wpoao bMOuaas X} it ia poorly 
tar^itodi 2) it i^tfwratM jo^ Xmoooi 3} it proctaiooo 
omoidorabXo unmooaowy co n a uo or oootai 4) it pronotM 
inoq^tioo. Jax oxporto ^iroo tbat tto Binim mgo U poorXy 
tar^itod. 8M0 80 to 89 poreont of oinimoi wago oortoro aro not 
poor and aro noitbor parasta nor boate of booaaboXda. Saiaiag 
tbo olntwOT «a^ ^iXX ^aorato botvMn XM,aoo and SOO^ODO Xoot 
itibm, obiXo baving ^rory XittXo offoot in rodneing povor^. 9beao 
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^ lorn. Jobe viu ^Imnropprtlcmat-Xy toad to young «nd 
■tony that it dlMicuit for «ch y«m, 

Obtain «,try Into tl« labor «irk.t viU Imv. • .i,„iric««t long 
tta negative effort: «blcfa utwigh. tha ««U-««ii. poaitiva 
effact of BininuB sraga bites in reducing poverty. 

Raising the ainiain wage yields substantially increased 
coneoeer ««t«, vhile benefitting a population that is primarily 
net poor and not in need. 

Raising the BiniauB wage is conventionally viewed aa 
egalitarian. But. correctly viewed. Boat of the inpacta of a 
ainlBUB wage increase are -Robin Hood in reverse-, taking fro» 
lose afflu«,t worters to benefit Bore affluent wortem. 
Hlsunderstanding stsBs froB the fact that BlnlauB wage worters 
are inevitably regarded as low inc«3e individuals. While al„ia«a 
i«g« vorters earn low wage rates, they also tend to have fewer 
financial reaponsibllitiaa. For exaaple. it is questionable 
-bather a teenager living with his parents and earnings S3.J5 «„ 
hour should be regarded as having a lower income than a father 
supporting a wife and two children on $7.50 an hour. A Bore 
accurate BaaeureBent of an individual's econoBic standing would 
be the wage rate divided by the nuBber of faBily nsBbera 
■ui^rted by that wage. 

If Senator KMuiedy's proposal to raise the ainiaua wage in 
•xcess Of 59,000 a year were passed, aost ainlBua wage earners 
wald, in fact, have a wage rate per faaily B«aber above the 
national aedian for faallies with children. Those who view the 
■iniauB wag. as -«juali*ing- have over-siapllfled the gi».tion 
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and shmXd raccmolder thm issM. 

Host Mlfarci «iq;Mrts on the le^t aikl th« right dlallha tha 
BlnlKa v»«« 8« u instnHMUit for aaaiatlng poor faaiXlM. Iliara 
la a uniiraraal aeknovIadgMnt that an mxpaxiamd mc ia a anparior 
policy tool with far favor nagativa aida af^^ta* support tor 
iaeraaaing tha BlninuB mga at tha praamt tiM la aattar of 
pura anpedlaney. Tha coata of imreasing tha alnisois imga arft 
'•jom hy OfK^atimra, no*i taiqpayara. Thm coata ara ^^off^^tood^t**, 
hi^tan and not aubjact to <^a»B-!b^toAn-'lloXlli^. Thua, nlnlviia 
naga Inc^aaaaa, vhlla Infarlor aa a poXiey inatnmant, ara aaan 
aa BOTA politicallY faaaible* 

1^ ^loald not c:imfuaa political axpadlency with ammd puhlio 
policy. Whatever happens to the niniBum wage in the present 
debate, ve ahcuXd reco^ise that the ainimia vage as a Bechanism 
for aaaiatli^ low In^im f anil lee ie ovend^elningly inferior to 
govexTBBwnit wa^ suf^Xiramntation. In the long run, ve eh^d 
aealc decreaaed reliance on the slniauiB vage aa a faially support 
Mdtonira. 
A itev Coneensua? 

There is a growing interest among a variety of conservative 
groupa in vage aupplOBents aa & Mana of aiding the poor, 
tovever, conMTvatlve support for KXTC mpanaion or alslXar 
poXiclea vlXX he disappear if the sec^ianim used to fund the 
ei^anded SXTC ia a "soah the rich** ac^ne or som fora of tax 
Increaaa vhich vlll danage ecomaic grovth. The l^TC should ha 
eacpanded graduaXXyi funda for this purpose ahcmld hm sade 
availahle through reatralnt in govemaent apendli^ on other 
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progirmm. Ue should Also look canfuXly at tna possiliility of 
di^rting at laaat bo»o funda txtm th« $X40 billion i^ich the 
^RVanoMt curraatly ^lante on othar naans^teatad programs, In 
ordar to f inann an aiqiandad EI7C. 
l?ar(ieting aiUMPort: Paniliaa vltih Yout^ gnildHiin 

ha the Eire is ax|ianded incraaentally, it la ii^rtant to 
provide the initial asaistanca to the faailiea in greateat need« 
W»e group most urgently n^ing aaaiatr eo is families with pre- 
school children, hamq tvo-parant fwllies it faecn^iea less 
daalrabla and leas feasible for both parents to be e^oyed if 
ttere are pre-school (^Idren in the heme. Thus tvo parent 
la&ilies with young children face greater financial pressures 
than thwa with older children and should be given priority in 
public policy. Employed single Mothers with pre-school children 
face daycare costs not borne by mothers with older children and 
thus should be given greater support. Two worthi^ile proposals 
for faailies with young children are the Bush child tax credit 
plan and the »toddler tax credit^ {K,R. 1448) introduced by 
congreasaan Richard schulxe of Pennsylvania, the ^'toddler tax 
credit** would expand the EITC for preschool children and provide 
a $1000 tax cut for each child under five to families earning 
less than $30^000 per year. 
Conclua^en 

The cxirrent welfare systea is in need of fundas&ental overhaul* 
Va neM to proceed carefully to set the foiWMJations of a i^w 
systea which will truly meet the needs of low Income parents and 
children. 
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I. Ateve $€500 th« faaily tegiim taic |»ayBoists through tho 
*«Vloy«r*s «liAr«"* of social aacuri^ tax. This tax is rorrrctly 
emsi^wad a dirMt tax on tto pi^rmt*a wag*. 
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Chairman Miller. Tnidy? 

STATEMBNT OF TBUDY BRISENDINE, DIRKCTOR OF PROGRAM 
PLANNING, FAIRFAX CXMJNTY DEPAimiENT OF CX)BfBfUNITY 
ACTION, FAIRFAX, VA 

Bis. Bbisknoinb. Thank you, Mr. CSiairman. I apinmdate the op- 
pwtunity to talk to you today about ctmununity action in FaixfiEui 



rd -like to give you briefly a snapshot of some of the migrant 
workerB that we're sraing coming' from rural arma into the county. 
Most ci these pec^e are construction workers that are coming for 
the boom in the construction srtage in Fairfax County. 

What we did is go out to the park. Burke Lake Park, last fall, in 
Sei^onber, after nust oi the £eimilies had gone iMime because many 
of the campexB there had children and went back to live with rela- 
tives in WoBt Virginia, Fliaida, Texas^ Loui^ana, Maryland, and 
PnaiuylvBnia. But of the caxra that were tlwre, we did a spot 
survey and we found the following results. 

First of all, there's a misconception that many of tliese construc- 
tum workers have homes they can go to. We found that 71 pen»nt 
m msr respmutents indicated that laoeey didn't have anyplaro to go, 
that the campground was home to them. 

Second, we found that one-^ird of the (smpers, the working 
campers, indicated that they worked as dfl^r laborers, which indicat- 
ed Uiat th^ had i»> benefit plans and no solid job that they could 
go to and expect to «> to. 

Third, we found that many of these people experienced sea^mal 
fluctaatums in their ir-^me due to illnaas or injury on the ^ and 
to the weatl^r. And when the construction imluarftry h»i to shut 
Amn for awiiite, tf wabeo nt r m storB didnt deliver on tune, and there 
was no work for a day or two or three or four or five, peopb didn't 
getpEud. 

We also found that one of the perceptions was that large am- 
strv^tHm conqmnks in Fsir&x Qranty were going outsate the 
cranty, to oti»r rural areas, and recruiting people to come in. 
Wh^ we frund mstead was that 21 difiEisrent small employers were 
employing the people that roBoonded to our survey. So, it wasn't 
MS recziiitment It was people of all different trades in the con- 
struction mdiutty that were coming in and finding jobs. 

We foun d that the people came mos^ for more moncnr. We had 
one dzywaller who was making $B in We^ Virf^oia and ^dien he 
^le to Eairfox County, ddng the same work, towas paid $16 to 
^ a hoitf . Now, $16 to $^ an hour averages out to about $40,000 
a year, w^ch is enough mon^ to live above the poverty level. This 
man hm been vuaemj^omd for about raven to eight n^mths, he had 
waitB ^at were behind him lhat had to be paid b^sre he was eligi> 
Ue to have a dean credit rating in order to get an apaitn^t to 



We found tiiat a ki of these pec^le need traimitional help. One 
of tl^ things that we have found tineit worked veaey wdl for us was 
the use of the McKinn^ funds. That was a GxaMe pot of mor^y 
that we could vae and we omi]4 use it to pay for dan^ige deposito, 
we could use it to pay for Urst months rent, wt could use it to pay 




rent. 
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for utilities turn on oort^ for oontmuing utility paymaits over tbB 
cxmzse of a tnmidtiffiuJ period of tinm. We tuna ^ 
care in spdty situatimBS. We also raed the monerr to pay fat medi- 
cal and dentel exprnemi tihat had to be paid heiare a lot of these 
pet^de could wmrk at a nonnal jdb. So, we firand that the Mdtin- 
Mnr ftindB were very flesUe and verv belpftiL 

One of the thinra that we wmiid like to see h^pen ia to see that 
thB portton of M^nnejr mxmBy that's availahte mr use for premi- 
tion of lMai»le88iftess be imatwsed. Durii% the '88 ammdments to 
Hm McKinney Act, 25 vexeeni of that money was mate availaUe 
for preventicHi of homelfuwness. It » so mudi to deal with 

peopb wlwaa tluy're on the verge being evicted, as had as that is, 
and 80 much less expCTsive than dealing with them later on, after 
they have lost everything. So we would like to see that porti(Hi of 
the McKinmy money espanded. 

We'd also like to see more mme^ far community iKsrvioe bkxdk 
grants. I think you've hrard a lot this morning, several of the other 
peo|de testi&d about ibs difiSnwt thing ia that cwnnBunity service 
block grants <k> and as a community wrtiim agency, we depend on 
that mon^ to tSfex thk help to the pecqde. 

Odb d[ Qmb things we also would 1^ to see done a ai^stance 
with the mixocA syi^em. Bfony of our working campers had trmible 
ivai cameling tfa^ diildrai in «dmoto. Now, thk like it 

oui^t to be a foit aoomnpli in a place as sophisttoted aa Fairfoz, 
but it wmn't. 

What happened was that the sdiool ^yaton not ineiiaxed to 
register peopte vrho didn't l»ve a p^mai^nt (Euldress. Once th^ 
made that i^oom^modation, th^ required childrra's immunization 
records and pi^na^ate. And a kit of working canmefs who are living 
out of a pup tent and ihe bi^ cf a fk^aap, dimi't have oness to 
immunfaBtions and to pt^fslcals. When they did tiy to take their 
duldren for physicalB, tl^ found out that HbB cost of a physkal 
wn $46.00 to $50.00, which th^ mi|^ not have h^meiml to nave. 
So, in that one, son» of the chilchiNi wore ^ayed in getting to 
sdMl, even tlM)i^ they finind out th^ ccmld be enrolled. 

We'd like to see if Gcmgress coukl do something to erooon^ tite 
Mdtool system to deal a little more rralistteally with homelesp chil- 
dren. Cheat the last 16 yrars, the school eystem has lean^ very 
well to adapt itself to the needs of qiecial educatimi students. I 
think it's time that tl^ bedpan to (knl with stadoots who are also 
ecommiicalfy very fragile. 

One of the last things that we would like to do is have Congrees 
see if you could indicate a better method of collecting statistics on 
them people. Evfm at tie local levd in Fair&z, with our county so- 
phistication, we're having trouble getting a handle on how many 
people are served. I think if Ocmgress could forward and ask 
the agencies that deal with tl»se people on a regular basis to have 
a regular metlrad of collecting statmtics, it would give all of us a 
much better handle on which to base our ftiture programs. 

Thank you vary much. 

Chairman Muxes. Thank >ou. 

[Prepared statement of Tru^ Brisra^iiw foUowK] 
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ToPASMD STATXMD9T w Sanma E^toibb Lciwb» EM U imv i T DmcfOR, Tkumr temf- 
vsKK, Dmxsjfm or PtooGBAM PLANHiiio, Paisfax CbuiiTT Ota>AmiBNT w Ocwm^ 
Km Acnon t FAisfAX* VA 

Ik", cma&raait and Gaofiters of the Committee, I «a Sao^ ttimar Lowa, the 
Sxocutlve Director of the FmiritM Coonty lk^ert«mt of O^Ewiitr Action 
COCA), Wit!, oe ie Trudy Brle^ino, OGA's Director of rresram Plsfmin^. 
lie aiq»rQciate tha oi^ortimity to ^eafc with yott today on Miaif of fACAA. 
the Vlrsinie AssociatiM of Coranunity Ae4loo A^icieo, r«^srdins our 
oxpcri<mce« witb loi« ineene workere wlio ere movieg to Fairfax frw rural 
aroas of the country to find jote. 

I^iie Fairfax's CoMmity Acticm Fr^ran tmd its origins in tymlofi 
Johnsfm*s anti poverty initiatives, it has boon our oxporlcmco In reecnt 
ytwre that a sronins number of eur clionta are not public asaletance 
rocipi«iia, but the uorkins poor «^ ere imabio to strotch their oamod 
income to meet the cost of livii^ In our affluent Cmmty. Our pretgrams 
aaalst those Indivi^la in oaergimcy aituatioss, li^ them with 
ceammity resources and assist then thro%^ coun^lii^ and othor ^rviceo 
to achieve pemmiai and fimmcial self-sufficiency. Vory fro^ontly DC& 
prosrams prevent the wording poor frai sliM^ing through the cracks by 
oupplemcmting other County TOrvicos, 

A PRCyiLg OP «ri^^^ 

Fairfax County, like othor iurisdietions around the country which are 
B^ix^ an Influx of skilled* ui^killed or semi skilled wirkers rolocatlng 
for «8ploymont opportunities, has had difficulty defining the 
characteristics of this population. ihE^ers are al^ hard tf> cmN$ by 
because sene pe^le have siKteei^fully bec» integrated into t!» econ^. 
Others haifo identified thessselves to ehelters and sccial service agencies 
and formally requested aasistsnce. Still others, tho^^^h not fully 
successful in «»tabliohing ind e penden ce , ^aas the stigma rf uelfare and 
piftlie assistance and maintain a yiMi- im de pc nd wn t lifestyle in 
c«^mroiands» sulti- family apartments, and m construction sitos. . 

A 1987 study, Bsroleiwnww in Pairfax Geimfiv. hy btIc Ccvli»Tid. Pfa.o. of 
Ceorge Mason Itaivmity, state» that, 

-to Fairfax Coimty the building boom has drawn construction 
mters ffon other parte of the eeumtry, specially aroM of 
high unemployment euc^ as Hast nrginia, miio, and 
Bfittthmestwi FirgiaU. Curing the vlntor many of thoso 
constcuetlOD wrhers live in dia^ hi^ls near tl»ir wow^ 
sitM. As the wMther wras, me sloiy in their cars, trucks 
or campers* othoro aleep in pwrtially coeyletod buildings. 
Fairfax l^unty Pwli of f iciala oetinte Uiat betwera 50 and 
100 per nig^t stay in comty^ operated campgrounds.** 

In an effort to learn mora ^out these Morters DCA canvassed the 
migrmt workm living at &&fto Lahm Park in Septi^er, 1988. The 
infonaation ge^ered was int«iM to identify for furUier stt^y 
hay pn^lems and issues regarding thm woMnt ctti^ors* Presently 
this preliminary Informtiom Is being used hf a County F^rce 
on ftinemte Uarkers idileh will be providii^ suggestions to the 
Board of ftipervisors as to what initiatives the c^ninty might take 
to tesslat these workers to asti^lieh theMolvws in pensm^t 
housing* 
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thsi profile OCA had i&rsNn of the Morkins eaia^ors i« sScotcliy mt bo9t» It 
is tm9e& tm ioforoMtion provided on 38 intaln iovms. ^cmsq ito 
interviewer a<toinisten»l the quocticmnaim t\mra w«s ih> f»p|M(irtunitsr tt^ 
quoAtion clmrif icBtloa aod the asialy«is should not ho percoivod as focml 
resoarch study, ffonover* it docs provide so»c informtion about lihy saB» 
iforters relocate to find Jobs snd tho circiMtaocos thoy find thenoolvo^ 
in as thoy so thraish tho process. 

Som of the key issues osaersins fn» the rosponsos are os follovs: 

o ii»9t of the cttBpers rospondins to the quest ioitaai re viaated to 
r«^in in rairfsx Coimiy perwamsitly, hut could itri afford to do 
so hcteause of hoiking eosts. 

o Host of tho campers, fl portent » indicated thoy had no perttanont 
address to return to. 

o Alffost one third of the cai^rs indicated that they iforted as day 
lahorers ami therefore cmild not he ^uro of im:aao. 

o Host of the ce»pers esporlonced seosonal f Ituitiiatiens in Incooo 
duo i&ainiy to i«eathcr, illness hecause tlwy could not afford 
to stay in the County after tho Burke I«ake Csnpsrounds clos<»d at 
the end of the seasiNi. 

o Bo clear pattern of bi^im^s rccruiUoent of wrkors ottcrsod fraa 
the responses. Only II percent of the mrkins caapers raid thoy 
were recruited hy husinossim. 

o Additionally, no one coapany seoac^ to ho oiaployii^ large nushors 
of ca»pers» IWenty me different ccs^anios wro liotod 
esi^loyors. Of these 21 companies » one \^ BMntioned tlMnee tloes 
wnA one was optioned twice. All tho other cee^paoios wore n^sod 
only tmce, 

o One 'third of the can^^v said thoy wore frov Vest Vici^nia, Vine 
other states «»ra naosid as plaeos of iMrigin. tho ia inclined 
Texas* flt^rida, Uniisism, Oliie« Doiawaro. CoorslSt lodioim* 
ffarylaad and Oklahosa. The resBlnii:^ oa«^rs osse freo Clifton 
Forge, Pairfax, frichotfn^, «id Woodhridgo, Virginia. 

Z Off including in my testimony a stim detailed aBalyais of the ro q ^ ^s e s . 

Prott the data derived frott this ^luestionnaire and our exporiencM with 
tho WDilting poor wo fool there are soveraJ areas In the«> poeple's liimB 
idiora assistaneo is critically noeded. thoy are: 

ftolp in locating of ferdahle housii^ mid assistsnco in fimding 
initial start up costs. 

Aecoss to free or re^wod-cost «idical caro. 

Assistance in oArDllIng childroa In school md ai^^^ivo 
ssrvices for tho chlldroD within the school systM* 

Outreach frop civic* ecmsmical md W^inoss mrgmiimtions 
addressing specific roloeatim prohloiBS. 
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t9 ifi4|v&dttal8 faniilM ute am to ami loe»Uoi» to find «ief%. scm 

rniA emmrul Rollof tew th^r «II«IMIIir » inccM* of ttes* 

people bevo imt enoue^ I^cmw te io «f«lify for miBtMce* 

tait Rot mush ifiCfisNi to bo eolf o»ffiei«t»t. 



Stoto mmA local ^ofw w w t fmdo m f e««tto&tljr tlod to reoiteicjr 
fXM^Irmwto« of^ li^th ^r^olAs tenmds for iMmiiig oooistmco tho 
«t«t^ mnA locolitiM oro roUictmt to eonit iorio «moito of tHoir 
eteiokif^ f imoeJUil rwoweoo to fMUUoo «te tevo Jvst mvo4 teio an 
oroo few out of ototo. 

The foirfoir Ooooty Doportamt of rn—mi ty AcUom boo fowd oom 
roseiK^cM ot tl» t^PMi rooto lovol. to no wvtod in tbo mi of %W to 
•oftioi 9000 of tbo nlgratios c^ratntctioo %M«toro id» owno livi^ io tho 
rolrfix pwribi m foitad that loeol publicity ^bout tho probloBo tbooo 
fBttilltm fm^ btd crootod m tmnd smoU of munort irom ocinmlcol 
ftroi^ md civiC'ttiodod Mr g o t i i tot io TO, Chmsboo iroltmtocmd to provite 
Msitftmco in orooo mish oo bowli««> f<Md« Mdieoi ooffo* tem«p«^Uon. 
clothias Md Mrol oypport* 

Coiiftrosatioii* m^M with CowBuni ty teUon oad tho Doputaoot of Social 
Sorvices to -odopt- foaiiies md miot Um to Iwn to two tJMi oocUl 
•ervieo Sfmttm for osoiotooeo, so i9P«t)prUt«. Md to imi thoir ow 
ootMrUns cootoeto in othor orooo. ThU noma tod in MtnhliiM^t mo 
faaUioo io tooperory ^ P« M « o ot hoyoias, i^novidios m bomo ^ fimdo 
fw daa^ ^^iU oad firot ■Bath's taat* i^Uty taya-w e^s md 
telpiad locato fufnitm and iteaa aocoaoory tv 0^-19 hom^oiqpii^. 



ftwhopo opaa aoro ^portsi^ than tba f iaaaoial as^istaaeo tho chmhoo 
provIM «M tho otvfMt fnN9 off pa rlahi aao ra which boc— svail^lo to 
Mist tho faaiZioa la offoos as ^vorao as fladtat s t^d, taaaoaAly 
priood ao^anie to f ia a tar to loostli^ iNPf««prioto ehiid eore. 

MBOSHSy y^^DS 

Mo fimdias Mmo that ms eritieal to tho aaocwa of tteso vo&turos aoo 
tho anilaMii^.of Ulsaoy faa^. CiOMtity totioa'o MeXimoy ^r«Km 
MM doliborotoly otractured to pr^ 4do ftoxibility in tho itso of tho 
aoB^ ao that it MOd to wad la u vaHoty of aaya to fiU tho ^•ft 
by othar miataaeo* IMa baa oa^iMI as to atr^eh oor rosetmoo t . 



Iho coat of holplat a faally yat roostahlishod in tho Vorthom Ylrninla 
wpa ia oatyoaoiy hlffh. I p a rt na at faato aloaa am la tho tTOO alniaua 
mntw. nst Mdna that n raieeatinn faaily aeodo at loaat $i.40P up 
frsat $f» for tho fir^ aoath'a aaiH; Md $9$^ as a dMM dMyosit. 
tod that's Jus' ^ boftlaoii«* Md to thot »la coat of tawalnt oa 
aUlitias nd ( :itona awHoo and aoM aosmi tmwiM^ ntf m tBw ma it*a 
^y i .^ratint fanUios don't tavo tho naraiiarj mh floa to 
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teoAlG o BSMtli traioitlMi ffft» mmihs of umssaploi^eenr in cmo Ipcatlen to 
a fMt livins situation. 0o»cr tlnm ap&A in a boooloss choltor, caaqilngv 
or other temporary livii% eituatiMi ic in wumy costu; bocwing mma 
mtbor tlwn the exception. 

iwpTCftit CARE 

teetlwr M»roe of sr&ss rooto mipport Com4aty Aetion Has toppod io tfec 
network of private i^fBlclans wo'w betoi eblo to rocniit to provide 
loi#-oo8t or free nodical care to poople at or below of tho povcrtr 

BCI baa c<N»tractod iHth over 200 pliyoici»i«, three ^ical 
lahoraterlea and six pharmacies for the delivery of health care 
8fl»nrices. Xn acnae cases a pati^t seen for an acute care visit by one of 
these physicians pays iwthir^ for the service* Xn other cases the 
^lyeician^s charso sxy bo 10 501. of tho cost of a re^lar office visit. 
Laboratory tests and proscriptions are also provided free or at Blnlmol 
cost. 

the OCA childrtA and adult aedical caro proEcws last y^r served 3,200 
low Ifwoflia Fairfax county residents who wore not elisiblo for oodicaid* 
but 4id not have health lnsur«iK:e. The prosrasa were also able to 
TCcOQSodate soaxt of the nodical pn»blcmi that wore experienced by tho 
hmoless wotters caapod at Ihirlie Lake Park. An InqprovcaMmt wo are 
sms^tif^ be sade thia year Is to have tho mirse practitiwier (hirod by 
tho Fairfax Dopartsnnt of ^olth under a HcXinnoy srant) schedule regular 
-oick call" visits to parks housins working caapero Tho nurse 
practitioner currMttly docs this for the people housed in Falrfwt 
iRaaoloss shelters emd sd^t bo lOtlo to include the ca&^m as part of a 
rag^lar pro^raa. 

Bitm' a triage asseeaaent by the nurse practitioner, roforralo could be 
mde as needed to the OCft network of physicisM. Because poc^lo idw have 
no BOBoy and are not eiigihle for sadioaid tend to defcar B»rdieal 
trMtaent imtll m Mute esergancy dovolof^s {saoy of w %mAitm hoael^s 
are not getting preventive leedical esro. We saw an exaeylo of this last 
yew iAmhi ob a visit to the p<u1i wo oncomtured a six ymur old ite had 
developed a blister im Ute ball f hM* foot. Ite* fathM- had sttaa^ted to 
radNice the blister by first pricxiag it with a pin, thai 'ator with a 
knife. tho tlmo we ant the child ^ had m istgry infection ^reading 
VP the bMtk of her les to her knee. If s»dical cnre had not been oate 
aveilahle at that point the long term ccmse^uoncos of such simple m^loct 
eottld have been vecy OM'ieus for tha child. 

During tfwit sam visit to tho caa^ wo eneoimterad tteM cams of is^etlco 
whIA were not being trowed and a child with cystic fibrosis ^ needed 
madlcation. Our hc^ is tliat hy Ringing in the nurse practitiimer this 
year and eopleylns the DCA ^^iclffiss for referrals we can aceoanodate 
the nee^ of tho wMters w9io cms not afford to pay for nodical troatoent* 

Another serious need of people with childrmi nigretii^ into m wrea to 
wofH la an accomodation with the local school oystes. Ubm po^lo move 
from howge to house there era no problcs» m^ollif^ children U% local 
schools. But, when poi^le are hoooloss wm recognition needs to be nmde 
of ^t fact. 
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S**?! JS 2iiJ!S?**** BystoBK wist bavo a flan far <mroliiJ% 8i:iidf»t8 with 

rairfa until policsr cha^Kcus •«ro moA^. AsalstancG may miod to ba 
l>rovlded tt> hoXp |»arcni5 an^^a for the fcranafor of school mcarda and 
ImsnmUatlon records. If a school physical le retired, partmts mscd to 
bo Infonaed of Health Oc]>art«^t clinics i^lch provldo the physicals froo 
of coat. Finally twtt bus rovtea may naad to be mapimd out. Ttvooe may 
aoora Uho ssiall adJustuMmts for o achwyl syaUM to make; but if thoy 
aran*t raado, noat assiirodly chUdnm iivins In tlwce homelooa altoatlons 
ulll not sot to school. 

DCft ifould llko to ffoc school ayatcw do m>ro than Juot Mcomktoto t?»o 
Mirolleent iioodB of thoao misratlns atudcnts. Rcco^ltion nooda to be 
made of the fact that thoco yOMngotors aro not llvins norwal llvco. Whon 
thalr parents aro concomod with earning tmoush mcmoy to buy food, and 
Bavins onoush r«moy for a damage deposit vnA flmt month's pcait on an 
apartflMmt tharo is ik> rooa to fi^us <m croatl^ a ^sltivo learning 
environment and providing a plac© to study. Th© schools siKiuld aodlfy 
their program as mch as possible to ooet the noods of tho-? students. 
Uto buses should be provided so that students can stay artir school for 
extra tutoring or to do h^wmwork. Tochers should be at>^i &rd of tho 
children's living arrang«ionts ai^ tho transient nature their 
anrollnent in school so they *ail bo better able to quickly ass<m the 
children's progress arrf deterRino the appropriate stage of Instruction. 
School counselors should provide outreach mipport to parents to help them 
learn uhat they can do to provide as sntch non^lcy as possible for tho 
children. School aikaln 1st raters aaist be sensitive to Nislc needs of 
those students and ^ke sure they are signed %sp and taking part in free 
breakfast mtA Ixmch progr^. Fliully teactwrs ai^ ceimselors shmild be 
micouragcd to commlcatc a sense of pride and self-worth to the 
children. Over tine the school systoes In this country have learned to 
accoaam^te tho needs of spoclal eihtcatioo students* They shmild also 
begin now to tevolop Innovative outreach prograaa to accosoMdate the 
naoda of these now "^ecimoaleally fr^lle" st«^nits* 

tto ^st critleal need of fsRlll^ algratlng to find Jite la affer^le 
Boualng* Iteny Aaerlcafis trtio choose to relocate for «iork c^porttmltles 
m^ge to da this on their om. ftoMOVer, sono atlgratlns nwkerB no've 
seen In Fairfax &Hmty need help in this amia. sooe of tht» f allies 
coali^ to the county have been through such acomiaiic davi^tatleii before 
they finally the decision to sove that tboy tmva fractured the 
norml support aystaias that aaat people have in slsllar clretsaotaoces. 
They arrive bwro destitute and imMS taaq^erary asslstm^co tmtll they 
aacure a and can nanage to save the fuods oeceraary to set up 
hous<duwping. 

l#a'vo already talked about the help the KcJClnnay ncmy Is able to 
provide, but uo have an additional sugg^tlcm In the housing ar^. 

In Fairfax m*co organlalt^ a netwrk of profasslotial real estate agsfits 
fffillisg to provide relocation services te low Im^ooe fsQllies. R^t 
raaliers earn their living from soiling tH)u«es to people «d>o have enough 

to pwrehase them, ^t rotors, 111^ dectorst also have a broad 
based cimcem for the cesainlty as a tdiola and are ullllng to invest tlac 
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wnA effort in lwly»ii« te solve Itot^in^ jobless in tboir om iNMrkyertfs. 
1^ eraenMiRg ft larte netWMHk of realtors entf asking cacli one tlMS to 
help no foore ttoi one or tuo clients* we vill eesvre tl»t no one realtor 
is seM to t^ on sore thm a fair sNuno of these ciients. 

We've becm worfcii^ closely with in^ivi^hiel real tore end the BOrthem 
Virginia Board of Boaltora to deeolep a ^vo^ of realtere %iill 
i^lunteor to ««»rk on a oiw -on-one hesle with low incoioe cli^mte who need 
affor^lo housi^, lie hopo that by tapping the real tors tmewledse of 
availahlc housli^ and f immcii% those lew incom tiionte will bo able to 
rotoee the MOimt of tioie it carreotly tahos them to learn the c<Knewiity 
and locate affordable housins on their own. Since wo will be train lag 
the r^ltore about Beet ion 8 heueit^ elisibility and peeeible aourcos of 
nmtal deposits like the ItoKinney funds, they will bo able to work vUh 
tho clients to put tosether a finsncing package enablios tho client to 
noire froa shelters and c^q^grmmde to places of their own. ^ trnvision 
this workins such the sacae way realtors traditionally help cliontc 
develop an api^^rlate f Inancii^ p^kage to purchase roal estate. 

lie see that this public -private partnership approach can have an 
additional benefit for low*incame fanlliee. By dealing with professional 
realtors, rather tl^ public agencies, wo oKpect the migrant faoiillcs te 
begin to fool lik» cmmnors again, ratTnir than like clients of a public 
assistance ays tea- He hopo this will strengthen their scnce of 
self -worth and eolf estecn. 

^^^^^^ ■ii'^^Jt^^^WSS CM^ 

(I) Pefipe jtesvonslbillties 

People relocating for work Mho are In serious ecenosilc difficulty 
are fre^piently unable to qiualify for the iionediate assistance they 
nood to prevent then free becming honeloss. Becwise they are in a 
traiwitiof»l status thoy ^^'t oeet state or local resldimcy 
requireoeats and, althmi^ thoy oay bo desperate, they might not bo 
aaaiffdod priority for eerviees ov^ long-*'<w residents of a 
locality. 

ttitb the iiicroasod ^smS for aMrgoncy l»n»aing natimsui^ tho 
^ility of local govamamits to r a sp e nd to all needy people is 
decrsasing* Bthieal ^mtlons about vSio is ollgiMo for eervlces 
are incrsasingly being raised, tfitlioitt direction from Cof^^tisa, 
teeielena about eligibility vary frara place to place, and state and 
local g ovornwPB tn centimm to fool iapcmd t^on. Soaptmsibility 
for noeting the enar^geney needs of transient workers should bo 
assigned by Ccs^mss a natimal eeiinU.tn^t should be isade to 
assisting these pe^le tte ars not asklAg for wo 1 faro <Hily for 
asslstWKO to establish themelves in a location idyich will provide 
then with a to support their faniUes. 

(2> ftod More Flexible Pro«r^ fi^fwwy 

The ability to tap listing Bources of money for a wide variety of 
nee^ flnk» it eauier to help pe^le to get settled. Ill though tl^ 
baeic need for houslog is glared by oaoy, other needs of the 
indivi^ls ars uniQtM» te their ovn faaily situations and the 
probles» they have micoiaitered alon^ the road to himlessaess , 
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Soto fsail Les i»oc»d <mlf mtmef f«r a damage ai»i»o«Lt, (Hters feovo nedlcal 
or doaUl nM»dB tliat mmt be tft»dted bsf^re «n|iloyTO>t Ib • |M»8iliUlty. 
Hanr ncod accisianco nitb chll<J care. Sooo nct>4 cash to buy uniforss 
MCfiwarr f«r a lutw job. TronsportatLM to work in »lvo m necofifiity, ai^ 
nmtf of tbes« fffiBili<» havo cmtimiii^ car r^ir blila that provrat tbcn 
froa 0var wfin^ am^ib to aatabliab Uwmaelvea. f\mdiii« aourcea oust ba 
f laxiMa onau^b to aMrami any and all oi ttmmi n«)^. 

y ffiilTft^ tba tfelCiiway Ftods for prgroitioo n^f 

H^lasBftesfl 

Wio I9as 8»a»^aat8 to tba Steward B. McRlimfl^ Hoiaslo^s iisoLotanco 
Act forait tbo usa of 25% of tbe srant aM^rdo for tbo provimilMt of 
bttoolofianaao. Tbla im m iaimnrcmcmt over tbe origLaal l««|alatioa 
^ich did not pamit s»y exptrndLturea for prtmmtimi pufpoaoc; 
bowovar, furtliar clmi^a to tba Act abowld tncroaao this 
pareanUs«. E^h flimlbillty would bolp cose rural ftortero to gala 
tioa for OKplorii^ other local a^loyioont t^lomi by foroatalUns 
hooa eviction procedures which often procipitato slsratlm to 
anothar atato to f litd wk. 

rodaral funda could be daolsnotod to provlitet rolocatloo asslstonca 
ta worhorr forced to nisrato in oaarcb of jolw. Hewy could bo 
apoelflcally allocate far bousli^ oi^w>ao u on a -time hasie; or 
could be loaned to cligiblo workero at low Intoroot rates, 

CS> Bwillra CQlIection of S Utlatlcai Data 

As KA has worsted In this araa we have triad to Judge wHether the 
Fairfax county cu^erionca is typical of thooa pn^lcos tImUshout 
the nation, libit Me*va fotmd ia tluit m one kaoicv. tite Crasua 
BuTMMi ia frank to admit It ia difficult to emmt hoMleaa people, 
or tranalmt ffortaro. State and local gomtmnt efforts to 
tabttlata this laffimatlan are aloo poor. Better efforts to c^tim 
and analyse this data are needed. 

Preyj^ Wore Af fopdab le gewiins 

HoualBg for low-inccm peoplo is critically noodod. Vithout tmg 
initiatives ia this area by the PMerol KovenwMt the crisis will 
eeotinae ts grow. It la dlffloat tmoa^ for leit^lasMo people who 
have secure hoMB to aamq^ their finimiess f ra« 4^-te ^« but It 
is nearly Mposslhls for aeneooe whs is oeooenleally dc^itute ts 
he tq^rootad frm their hone, to sove, chsn^ end settle la to 
a neir cenBunity without a st^ In a ^Iter, «v tiM an the 
streets. Bore affordMa bousl^ Is the only selntleo to rovorslfis 
this attorn. 

% eppreclate the tine you heve glean us today, Mr. ChslnBo to 
^>are sone of ow ei^rif»»<^ sad thoughts with you. lie will be 
glad to Bfwwer sny tuestisiu^ you my hmw far us« 
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fsmMk'Km ^ssssmmt or i^rb 
mma moat uucb caivv^ 



Tte« folloirlits npTtmeMU m pvlia^xmvf fact^^f indies effort bjr ths 
Dn»«rtMAt of c^mamUf ictloii CDQ|> to i4«itifr for fort^r stttdy 
pr^lms mnA inmm rc^artfii^ olsratorjr woctero liviog in Coimtr parM- 
0C& mill be cim^tiim • ourvery of tills ^mt of tho popuUtioa in thtt 
ttfwwer of IW. When tbo u^cottios murvey |« eos^lotaO. It will offer m 
co^r^wiiro profile of this s^mit of t!io population. 

Zo the nesntUao, tho results of DCA's first foet-findins otti^t offer 
s<ms hnNid perspoctive on this srm^ of econMiealljr displaced nigrants 
miA their entii^tions for morin^ into cur conamltjr. 

Attached is a siMsssry of inforoation dorived f m 38 Ca^er Xntahe FOrs^ 
distrihtttad to Motltieft cacqiars at ButkB Lahs tark in sid-Sapten^ (after 
wumf of the f isilliea had left tha cai^ro«mds) . Tha fonas eere 
distrihutad to cs^pMra and Mare ateinistered iHthout the assistance of «i 
intmriawar. 

AlUm^ thia rimt attaoq^ at satherii^ data on the eiders dheuld* mt 
he parraif^ as a fontal reaeai^ att^, it does pravite soea useful 
infomatian ahoMt the caepero and their roasms for stajrios in Oiimty 
parhSs 

Sm of tha isniee eaartifm froai the respmuws are as follows: 

o HMt of ths ca^pws responding to tha ^tuastiotmaire wanted to 
rwaln in falrfas: Countp perBsnMtlPt ^ could not afford to do 
so heeaiiae of hsusl«« oosis« 

o Itost of tha campers, n pamant, indieated th^i^ had no pemmnt 
addrass to rettoti to. 

o Alwat eiMHthirl of the eavpers indieated that thep worked aa dap 
lahortm «id therefore raiid not tta awe of ineotee* 

o Itoat of the canpers experiM^ed WMmnal f It^tnatimis in incuM 
^ nsinlp to eeathar. illness as^ b^ausa thap eould not afford 
to stop in the CmmXf eftar tha Slirto Lake Caomrounds closed at 
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MdlttoMlly, M 6M ^m^mof MMMd U \m m^fU^fhug Uvb« rater* 
of w^mip ^mtiF-m* 4iff«nMi eo^MU* limtmA m 

mi OM m puitlMd tvUa. All tte PVmr zm^mikm mm ncMd 
only one** 

OM-itiirfl of Uio tmtpm mU tUqr Mm f cm UmI ncsiiiU. VUio 

r«^ni cm from Cliaton y)wrB«» r^lrfw, Bietaona* 
Woodbrlag*. nrglnU. 
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Lake Css^rs 



o 



Facwmmntt FUil-^iUtt iBa^lofffient Daf K^borar 



- 5B percent *>f th© i«>rkinft ca^rtf lfit»nriwea intficatetf thai 
U»y cimBiaen^ tt^lr Jobs in rairfax Covtntf to be 
'^rmanmit" ^loyneni; i.e., not dajr labor. 

%Z parent of the cai^rc itidicaii^ tbat ther wero day 
laborers . 

5 ^rcont of ttw capers responded that tbey ifcre unen^lojrcd 
and wor© currently engaged in job searches. 

The rfe^inii^ anstiers were unclear. 

o When qifefttioned on how Ions they anticipated staying in their 
currmit Joba» 

50 percent of the c^Mira indicated their jobs were either 
penaanent or would last for an indefinite lensth of tiine. 

11 percent indicated their jobs would last a year or Icmger* 

13 percent respcnded that their jobs would terminate in 2 
weeks - 4 i8ont}i». 

3 percent of the cas^ra ii^leeted that tlmlr worii would last 
another 6 - B aioAthe but that they would have to leave ^hen 
the Burke Lake Cmp$rtHm6a cleeed« 

- The reoainifig c^ers reepiMi^ with Indefinite anewera, ouch 
aa, lent ae X cm,- and •Vhen Job la dmye*** 

o When aaked hew sany days they had worked in the last nooth, 



3? percent of the tea^pera reeponded that they bed t»rked 21 
or wore days in tlw past with, 

24 perc^t answer^ that they had worked U to 20 days in the 
previous aMmth. 

The rasninins 29 percent of those respondins to this gvestlfm 
indicated that they had worted 15 days or less in the prior 
laontb* 

8 percMit of tlM calipers said that tl^y had no M»rk in the 
last nontli. 



2 percent did not answer. 



wmi Parceiitaaes were reunded to the nearest whole nua^er« 
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Ttto imrking cos^perv Uentifli^ 2i Mimvmt coq^ios m their 
^lofera. ftl perc^t of those evopwiicr could remSiW 
IdMitified 88 congtmcti^m ciK^wiios. 

IB iKHntent of tha cwi^rfl it^ieatfid thojr had no eitrrettt ^lor^r. 



Whon aslcod What hrou^ht thuaa to Fairfax count/, 

- 29 |>Qreeot indlcatod that thof caae to tho County hasod 
on a r:;: ^-^of -Muth r^mmodation f ran a f rl^ op 
rolativa. 

- Anothar 29 percont responded that thoy -cbbb for iwrk" 
withmit indisBtins why they Be lac tod rairfax County for 
ttMiir ^loynent aoarchoa. 

- II percent If^icated that they were recruited hy huainesa. 

- Another 11 percent indicated that they h<^ responded to 
neimpapor ade. 

" Surprleingly, 5 percent responded that fay had heen 
lens- tine roeidenta of rairfax OMtnty. 

- Anetlwr 5 percent Indicated that they ha6 heen to the 
Pnmty hefore. 

- The resninins reapw^cnU Indicated othei- reasone for 
comitia to Urn Cmmty, nieh aa -good Vete.r8n9« itoapital'* 
-car bmke-doMn" and Tanpsreia^ lE^erance Booh" 



n parent of the Morkins en^pera surveyed Indicated that 
they had no peraMumt ^dreaa. 

29 percMt reaponded that thay had a pentanent addreaa. 



Oocigjon to Hove to fairfax Couf i^y; 



o 



Paraanant Addriiffa 



o 



Boo^-liael&daya Only 



53 percent reapc^id^ that thay i#an» not intereated in 
f indif^ a rooa for weekday nighta. 
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Nmr 0f tUttTO rM9«»»dNmtfcs ftlso indleat^ fetei this imU mlf 
FfwUto ft ta a p o rwy Mlitlion ana Itet pmmi^ housins ^touX6 
hm tkmir f irvt prftfwmcft. 

2 pftcmst 414 not imsnftr. 

iimA pmrmmtmt tmuli^ for tiNMiSftlvM waA tboir fndllGs. 

U pcmont oiilm* Aid not ra^Kmd or ftovo meloar s^onerv. 

- 8 Fwcmii tntficAUd tbfti ttiey hod no Iomw t^i could hm 
itsod for Mmthly rmi pojraGfiio, 

U p«rcont Indlcotod thoy could of fmnd wmtlily housloi 
pi^jmmto of tl50 or loon. 



IB pwtm% eottid of ford nsit pfaex^ of ^»0^0 por mill. 
21 For«Mt coyld of ford root f«fM»iio of |500^<6M yor mtH. 
- 13 pmont Indlootod thmf ootild aontUy tiousiot P>y— »!■ 

26 ^ftreoat oitlttr did not ro^»ead or goiPo tmcloor iimion 



- 5d potMai of am Mvkins cmporo mmrmfwd iadiootod fttet 
thoir manVhl^ hmmm wm Imo Umbi tt.OOO In tte prwioi» 
softtii, Xacls^od ktk this iW9S 

— t» porooAt of ilM cMt^mrm mmrwmfmd moid tiMr M mUhif 
ineoMMP of iMW ti^ n W in tHo prmriom wat^ 

— U poMoot of ooi^pioro oorv^^fo4 M tmowoi of botmaft 
tl0X-^m In tbo prmiovo mtH. 

— 11 poreoat tiod inmoo of |SOi-^00. 
S poreoot ineowoo of tSOi-lTOO. 

U pMreont hod iacowo bofciwwi im^^OOO. 

- 31 poc^oot of ilfto liiMiQS eoi^poro ww^MHrtmA on ifieoiw of 
11,001 tS^eoO in tbo FMviflua Motb. 
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Oaif $ parcmat Um c«fl9arff rafortstf Mmins a samthlf 

r^rt«d A taontlily incoee total of $4,000 Whieb tlw on^r 
iRdicatod was wtmd At tifo idtm in an X8^tKNir wodk tfujrO 

5 porcant did not aftsvar this qtiaatien* 

Bstinatad Yaarljr xneoifia 

39 parent th» caap&tn aoiisatad ttmir yaarXy aaminstf to 
tw |15,S(K) or laos. 

27 porcctftt !Md incoms tietwa^ Si 5, 500 to 120,000. 

26 parcant of tha cws^rs estimated their fearijr ineoftaa to 
ba batnean |20,0<H> to 935,000. 

only 9 |>arftm)t of tlw tsapev^ miicipatod «inual aamiiifts of 
$30,000 - tSS.OOO. 

Sfisaonal Fltietuationa 

58 ^r€«it of th» ca^ars raapimdad that thay exporimieod 
aaasMal f luctuatlma in ineoM Am to aueh things ao 
Moathor, illnesa ai^ lack of affordablo ftmr^tmmA houoliis 
Fairfax county. 



11 parcant of tha caapara indieatad that thay livod in Viiiftinia 
hafora livlnft in tha parka* Iha Virsiniana cm frm Clifton 
rorea, rairfax, Richamd as»d tioodhridft««. 

32 parcmt of tha caapara ema fro« liaat virftiniA. 

13 porcant i*% tha eai^aro eana from TmsMa. 

Tha oiaiaa of Florida, Louiaiana and Ohio wara aach rapra* jntad 
bjr 8 i^rc«»t of ttrt canpara Cor m tot«i of 24 parc^ of Uia 
eaopera ctta froft .<jmo thrae otataa coi^io^). 

Tha raaainlns cn^pars cona fron tha otatM of OalaMarOt Gaorsia, 
Indiana, Karpland and OklahoM. 
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UBOgi^ of iljQO In rairfM rar1m» 

IS forcmit of Um co^rs respon4«4 ih»t Uiay twd lio«n at ite 
|Mftrt( for 8 tfayv or Ims. 

13 percant It^ieai^tf ibftt they hA4 efi^ipins in ViRirfMC 
for 2-3 wMite. 

29 yarcant said iter 1»d livins ie Um parka for 1*4 

26 parcmi of ttw eoa^ara indlcaiad that thay'd been livins 
in Fairfax County for 7 nontha or lonsar. 

^ 13 percent did not ras^u^ to Uiia ^tw^tion. 

AsMog tba sltaa that caapara indicated Lltsf atayad at sinee 
eocains to Fairfax County Mora: Burica Laka Fark, Fairfax Patlc* 
tittle teioatt Parte, tlia tmaa of frionda and rolativoa. parkins 
Iota, ic^ aitoa, woda, aida of the road, «eteol Sroimda, and 
ttotala. 

Wlwn aolcad if ttmy Mould ratum to thair Ima atataa if thair 
currant Jdbo iimw tacxinatad, 

50 parcmt aaid tbey wrald noit 

8 poroant aaid VirslBia i»a tl»air Hoan atata; and 

21 parcant aaid tSiey would ratum to ttiair boatt atataa. 

OtHara raapontod vitb i^an-andad anawara audli aa» 

**GRn*t afford rant in FairfaiT 

'Ttoi^t hut not if I can so^d amay txHra** 

nmiaaa othar wort emtm aval labia" 



Asa: Tha adult caepara aurvayad rai^ad in as8 froa 21 to 55 yaara 
old. of thaaa, 66 parcas^ «ami tetaaoo tSw aaoa of 26 » 38 yaara 
old» 

Marital Staiua: 

47 parcant of tte workins ea^para mra ftarriad* 

S3 parcant of tfea cai^^ra «ora aitliM' ainsl8f divorcad or 
a«^ratad« 
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37 9«remt of Uia emi^rs in^ieatod tl^t at l^t mm family 
«a*©r, oitl^r apou^ or c^ild* wao living with thasn at tl» eaop. 

71 pore«nt of tlw cm^m inaieatad that tT»y had childratt* 

45 parent of thoaa with ehildra) Indicated that tlwir ctiildrm 
•loro livios in another atute or county. 

S3 parent of tha c^^wa had children enrollad In school aither 
Ir. Virslnia or In «iother state. 

The scbool-ase children llvim at the cas^ twre enrolled In tl» 
follOKins Fairfax schools by the tlise this survey was tsKm; 
Potosaac View, Fsirviev, Grace Lutheran, and Forest Sdga. 



The five critical needs Identified iRost frequently by the cass|kcrs 



were: 




I. 


Paraanent Hmislns. 


2. 


Food 


3. 


Dental Care 


4, 


Nddieal Care 


5, 


Ssq^loynent/Transportation. 
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QuirmBn Mnus. Mr. Bloch? 

STATEMran OF JOSN BLOCH, €X)OBDINATOR OF LEARNING IN 
THE NORTH COUNTRY, LTITLKTON, NH. AND ASSOCIATE PRO- 
mSOR, SCHOOL OF HUMAN SERVICE SPRINGFIELD COL- 
LIE, SPRfNGFIELD, MA 

Mr. Blocil Thank you very much. 

I come today to you to «haie womB sadnes and I think a lot of 
the Committee ia cuao concsraed with this sadnes. My sadneas is 
that I sat in one of them committee rooms in IWI and 19^. In 
1^, it was in reqxmse to Uie Preeitetial Cmmnission <m the 
Beofde Left Behiiul, which was then pi^ed out of drculation be> 
eais» it wi» too hot an itmn. If s in the Gov«nantotit Printing 
Office. Y(Ni mi^t want to get a copy and look at it 

Mr. Greaostdn hm brouglit up tmae weary, very pertinrat data 
and it updates the 1967 study. In 1964, Chet Huntl^ produced a 
woi«te4bl fUm caUed "The Ferale in the Land". The University of 
Kansas has free ocqiies for pei^fe who want to look at it. 

Ba^adly our problem, Mr. Chairman, is that we view people in 
rural Ameaica as dieap labor, not tmUdy well orspanised, tiiat can 
be exidoited. Tm &scinated with ti» Heritage Foundat^m and the 
rest of tl» Republicans that fve dealt wiOi in Uie N«rtl^»t that 
want to Iwve tax credita My perzy/thn^ to th^ is you have to 
have it first to get ^ cndit The folks Ym workii^ with don't 
have it Or to have a day care InU talking fdjout $1,000 a year. That 
will Imy you about e^t we^ if you're grang to pi^ the day care 
prov^tors a Uv^te wage to (fo that wmrk. 

We have a very, veiy seilous problem in th» countiy. Tm not 
sure that we really are concerned about national defonse because 
we just spent $80 million m dolpMns. We're going to give $100 bil- 
lion to a group of men of (piestionable ethical and legal h^kground 
in the S&L Program, with absdutdy no requiremmit that tibey fi- 
nal^ lfa»4em^ low internt himm owtmAip vmigt^s^ in thus 
ctmnfery, whkh ia the way the middle dam got equity and got some 
workiiv capital. 

I hear in some of the testimony that was questioned, that we end 
up blaming the victims. What I do is I try to trfl pe^e ibey may 
Iwve gotten a hide in their boot but tl^y're not bad people because 
they got the hola Try to help them gain an education, ^dn a set of 
credentials that worsa in this society, only to find that too many of 
thrai cannot Uye on "tl» wage that is affordable out there in 
human eervi(m" 

I'm fa s c in at ed that we have a wonderful health care system for 
memibezB of Congreas and the United States military and yet vre 
can't figure out &>w to rnilicate that for the 87 odd million people 
in this country tb«it are w£thf»it coverage. It mems to vrork extxaor- 
dmarily well because I havm't notL.ed tl^ members of Congress 
willing to give it up. So, I assume if s working. 

I also think that we need to look at some other cs^talist coun- 
tries, namely West Germany. Wall Street Journal, 4th of April, 
1989. Less work, more Idsure, hii^ productivity. P^r Drucker, 
moving work to where the people are, not the people to where the 
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WW* fc. Exti'mmiiiiaiily oasts in moving people aitnuKL Also 
April 4, 1989 WaU Smet JiKiniaL 

W« look fit Narwiqr, a wy nual oountiy that has (tedded that 
there wili be health care, there wiU be educatioo thnnii^ 16 years, 
thane will be a tran^wrtatioo sratom so people can get the re- 
smuoe thai are already i»ovided tor by the g(iv»mment. 

I got (me of the first rural tzaispcstatkm grants way back in 
1968 and it was oftposed Igr the bos coinpany that didn't serve the 
areas tiiat we pimsed to serm We still have a traiuqxatat&m 
lanUam in rural America, eatraordinarily hi^ costs. In the testi- 
mony I submitted to you, there is a &mily budget Our vacancy 
rate is .OS percent Anybody that knows anytfah« about HUD st^ 
ies on Imuiiv knows that .08 percent is a jokeu .8 percent m the 
cutoff wfara there is any housang left. We're taUdng .08 percent in 
the nortiMast H^re fa no houdng to be gotten at any cost Ym 
sorry that my Congressman firom Vern»mt m here because I'm 
sure FMer also knows that, althmigh Peter came fam a very 
wealthy bankii« fiunily, so maybe he never had that problem. 

We have people that are livhig not only in trails but in care 
because fhsy can't get a trailer hitch up because of disalminatory 
aoning and land use regulation. 

What also has happened to the gentleman that asked, Mr. 
Duiidn, I believe it wis, abimt wlutt liiQipeEMd in rural America 
thafs changed since the IJSOs. If youTl note that the Tugwall Pro- 
gram was <me of community reinvestment building infrastnurtore. 
We hear about hi^^iwayB and bridges. We have let our human in- 
frastn^ture collapse on t(^ of u& 

But whaf s also hmaned in rural America m we now are a serv- 
ke indnatiy to the baSe— in flie nmtlMmt, to tbs finamaal core out 
of New Toric, Boston and Montreal We have ski areas, we have re- 
KirtB. You work <m a seasonal bask. You get, if you're lucky, $4 an 
hour. No health insurance, m> bemfits whatsoever. And you work 
adit shifts, so that the children are left home alone. There is no 
d^care. Tfaatis replicated time and time f«ain. 

"nie ii^irtry tliat &i ttere, axuA I give yim <mo ouunpte, a woman 
that k named a Sbiith.SB» worked in a dioe&ctoiy for 12 years. 
Oie kft, making $4 an hour. The fectoxy was aihut down and fled to 
Taiwan. She was eligible for jd> retr^ning. Hxe geniuses in em- 
mojrment sectirity ded^ she could make a very good worker in a 
box fi^ofy at |C40 an Imnr. Sha was el^^ for edtK»tional sup- 
port She got the adiyiatimwl si^port after an edminlstrative hear- 
ing. She is now making $^000 a year astd su^iortjng her fiamily. 
For ti» first time, she has health coverage. 

The other tfaii« thafs hmipened in the lart 20 years 

Chairman Molss. Ym acang to ask you to sum up. 

Mr. Blogh, Yes. Tho other thing tfa^s hrapei»d thafs absolute- 
ly devastathu to the woridng poor, is thki Gongress aystamatically 
has ereded t^ benefitpackagB that paid for people to take poet 
secondaiy edueatlim. Iliey have dertroyed t& sdiolarBfaip pro- 
graa» tiwt used to be known as FBUt, Baaiodly miw, vrarking poor 
peo|^ cannot get anythii^ tilmt inneiiibles assistanca If yoa go 
ba^ 16 years, yon win see a much hidier level We are spradhig 
less (m a per capita basis flc»r those people. 
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So, WB are prediidiitf[ Hmn cMmMng out of the barrel of poverty 
and Wxe rayiim, Tuu vmumlf iq> Iqt jmor bootatmpH." Aoybo^^ 
that's ever tried to poll themaeiveB up by their bootstraps wiU 
know it's a veaj intKmngaamtlsa in imyeks. 

llttaikyoii. 

CIttdinran liojts. llianlE 700. 

^tepared fltatenMnt oiJmux BUich felkywK] 
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km m ataf C sMbMr la tH* Setoel of BVMn temess of 
l4»ri^iol4l CoUogo.Z Iwvo ««rted la tte fioM of taMB 
■•rvloM tt4 C«wi»itf leomaAo Dovolemit for ovor Mity 
fivo yoara. 

OmaUr I tmm^ mt both thm vaOwegta^tm tad groAuito 
lovol la Um troM of ■aaaa Sorvleo and ceuoalty BeoMaie 
Dovolopaoat.ZB addition X eoordiaato tte laral odttoatioa 
VKojMt kaerai •» Loaraiag Za Ao Worth Covntxj for tte 
SoiMol of Sbmb SorrioMi. 

It is la tliU lattar eapaei^ tbat X teva ema to kaow nd 
uadorataad tte awqr etotaelas idiiob so aaay of our •tudoata 
fa^ iB pwraolao thair eollogo eroteatiala aad balaaciaa 
faaily aad joba dwaada.Zt la to thoaa atroag aad 
roaoureafttl paopla that Z wiak to apaak of to tHia 
ecHBittoo. 

fhm atiidaata of tbo School of Swmb Sorvleaa raa«o la ago 
eras lata tvmtioa to lata fMrtiaa.virtaallr all am 
a^loyod foil tiao, Baeloaad aro too paavldata that aot 
forth too of Mr prooraaa.Z Meenrogo rra to rariaw tha«. 
Vhosa Btudoata aro oaa^t ia tha tao tlorod oo«Mav that 
haa davalopod alnea tho IffO'a. 

that M haoa a rogioa of maall aolf aaffieiaat taaiaaoa 
pooplo aad hard oerahhlo aaall hill farMra aa wall aa a faw 
local iadaatriao.haa ia tho iatorviowiaf tawtty fiva yoara 
hoeoao a aonriea oraanv aad a f ov largo ateoatoa oaaod 
hnalMaa.Thaao aarviea iadaatriaa aarra tlw wall hoalad froa 
Boaton aad Saw Tork aad othor arhaa araaa.Vo hoar a groat 
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dMl afeevt th« »lraol« of tml\ Mplofamt i& tJ» 
MrtteMt.lMtniwr «• h—x vMry littls if aartldaff abrat tte 
«MtorM9loymmt tiMt is m iatagral part of tte Mrviea 
• w pwar md laroa iNwiAaaa tlMt Imv* raio«ata4 tnm urfeaa 
teariea to avoid payiiw eo^titiva wsg* ratoa. 
ZB a aeeiatsr that telte that aoelal aad •ewBMle itwtieo ar« 
tte gXvm thmt allowa for tko af footiva eiMtratloa of tUs 
OMntnr to tevo a two tiorad aoeiatr vcom «p in our aidat ia 
to aao a oxtraaaly eorroaiva procaaa taka root ttet 
tteaataaa ua all. 

tea of tte tall tala ai^a tibat a two tiarad aoeiaty ia 
l^aaat ia a coaHunitT io to aao tte wraamea of 
imdaraapleyad.l^ tmteraiqyloymrat, X do iM»t naeaaaarily aaaa 
ttet a wertera akilla ara not hmimg fully a^^ofad, ttea^ 
ttet mmr te tte eaaa.tet rattew ttet a workar can sot 
provld* Cor Uui •••vntiala of lifa amh 
ateltar,foed,eletM.B9,traiiaport,tealth and tte lika m tte 
vaffaa darivad frea tte •ag^ofMat ttet ttey ara aBw^HI ia. 
to of tan is tte INnrtteaat «a tear of tte vary lea 
wun^loyiNnt rataa._Z teira foaad littla if aoy rafaraaea hf 
tte atata ouployMst offiea to tte iaaua of sndara^loyMst. 
.Boaavor in David T.BlliBgrooda tecdc titla d toor 

'^"•'^"^"^F ^ *te 1— riaa^ fa^Hf; ha vivaa omuidar 
attaatioB to tte fact ttet a avar iacraaaiaff amter of 
faailiaa irtte ara aaploy^ Ctdl tiM eaa <M>t teat thair way 
Mtt of povarty. 
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rkim «oae«ni br mrltars raoMtflacr •eMwaiek is not nm 
teoi^w, «eiB9 Iwek to « littla nmA tet «u«ii qnee«« 
«nt«r br th* iwM oC AdM taitli la hla « new fueua or 
Ufaaooo impmaOisig on you pelitleBl vlMr.beok tiUod |a 
JHmtCT »tft tfw WoBlth o< "^t Um ralBoa tha iaatta of a 
•tfaquata aaga for workara and in aimary noted ttet tHora 
oa^t to Da a aaga tHat alloao tba aorkar to urovidad for 
tkanaalvea ,ahal tar. food and eletha with a aurplaa aftar 
auch proviaieaa ae tbat tha aerkar nif^t buy auck otkar 
««oda that ara balng s>roduead in kia araa and provided for a 
atronv and hoaltky eeenoay.zt oraetiMa aaea atraaoa how 
idaaa keep eoalna back for raoenaidaratien.aod hoa tha 
patron aaiat of tha free amrket ia ignored oa thia iaane. 
WW* tha laaa tha iaaue of imdareaploTed ia eentral to any 
diacuaaicm of how a two tiarad aoeiaty ia oonatruetiM , it 
ia alao central to the ieauo of aalf rolianee baing tha 
product of full tine enployneat. 

To note how a not uatypieal fanily of three look in t»w 
north county X heve eonatrueted thia budget t The neuaing dace 
ecMoa fron the at at* of Maw Baapahire offieo of planning, the 
other data ia derivad fron ay work asong such faniliaa iriuw 
the head of the houaehold comb to iu to enroll in the 
college. 

Ve are aeauaing a workOn year of 3039 houra and a hourly 
wage of $$.25 that greaa Sia,6SS 
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awt for • two bodroo» hoM is $331 xi2 plus SlSO for boat 
«n<l 00 for >.i9)>t «t649a nd fw tronoportatim ^dtf Motlior 
$3000 • TMT to tho tedgot tig. 

mAlm food odds S3034 mmA m clotklng ollovoaeo of $300 m 
thim M do Mny other foniXioo got a largo quantity of 
olotha f roo local nmago aaXaa fcNr which thar ahow a hour 
oarly for to gat the boot piching^the new budget total ia 
013,ai< and we will add 9460 for phonaa.aamobor wasir of 
these i'aailiea live three nilea or »ore aj^t fron one 
another with children getting home as^here from three to 
four hours before the parent, thua we have a total fraily 
budget of $13,296* 

And if the kida don't get sick. and the car holds toother 
and the rest of the world is kind , then we only have a 
deficit of $640. That is a lot of ifs and nost time thaae 
faniliea don*t make it. 

Vou will notice that no provision has heen made for heelth 
insurance so eyes don't gat checked nor do the teeth. To say 
nothing of an annual mdlcal exan for liiMK.By the way New 
aai^shire hes one of the highest ratea of cancer, the exact 
cause is not known at those tine. 

The reason that we did not budget for health inauranca , 
even if the employer offers it on a cost sharing basis is 
that a modest fawily plan runs between $45 and 170 a nonth 
as the esployee'a share. 

Having given you a thuab nail sketch as to what a snail 
fanily budget looka like and the nuiebing feeling that there 




1^ 

±m no way that ouc^ m tmmilf emn mmkm mndm mmtA^t M notm 
»«» pro»i8lii9 9vmntm that ar* alao taking pl«ea. 

Abou* alohty percent of our atudent be4y la aade up of 
WMan ai^ of thla cotort ^ut fifty peroeat are einal^ head 
of houaa hoIde,«e at the eollege did not aet out to have a 
Mjor part of our atudeate crae from aingle head of houaa 
hoXda.hoitever aa the nature of the eeoamar has shifted frra 
aaall aelf eufflcient huelnaaa to a mainly aervlee industry 
we have alao aeen a shift in the nuaiher of houaehelde headed 
by one parent. 

Upon coapletino their studies for a iaehelors degree in 
Bumsn Services these voaan realise on average a 23% incresae 
in the wages if they are slresdy gainfully ea^loyed in a 
Ru&an Service program wether public or private. 
But a aecond •andjust ss iaportant la the process by which 
these students have taken charge of their lives, whether it 
be getting s new job or dealing with fa»ily natters. .They 
move fro» being passive to being proactive Bsabers of their 
connmiity. 

It is theae changes fro« passive to proactive that we ee an 
inetitution as proud of as well as the nonetary.But we desl 
with a very small nunbsr of students whsn coapsred to the 
number of adults heeding familiss that srs trapped in ths 
eecond tier. 

Thus what is needed is a restoration of benefits that were 
preeent before congress slashed in the nans of budget 
belancing^to thia adult population. 
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Wm M«d lA ftet to make tli« mmmm com»itMnt to li««d of 
fttBillM that w mmkm to tlio arar. ($39*00} tor coXl<Kre 

aCtor four jmmrm of aarviea. 
Ara aot our faailias a&d cbildraa aa laaat aa iiaportant aa 
aguada of mrmg to tha national dafenaa of tkia coimtr:r« 
for what aro mm dafaiidln«, if tba ehildran ara naglaeted and 
tba fa&llr ia in tattara? 

Thw aacond thing that we na^ to do aa a nation ia to aay 
that all who irork full tiaa will not ba allowad to atay in 
povarty nor will the need* of the children go unattended. 
By full time X do not mean that thoaa, who for many reaaona, 
can not hold full tiM enploynent be exenpted for thia 
INToaiaa either 

Thirdly we need to Mke a promiaa to all our elderly that aa 
thay oeaae being in the active labor market that their neada 
wilt not be neglected. 

How do not aay we can not afford auch, and that it ia pie in 
the eky^Por many w«0tarn xnduatrial nationa have already 
done ao and ara enjoying a higher atandard of living for the 
ttajority of their citirena than we do, and thay have been 
doing ao Cor the peat twenty yeara. 

Uet ne note here that it aeena very atranga to »e that we 
tax for nch only the firat $ ia.OOO of incone. Another worda 
we tax the vaat najority of thoae iriio have little and tax 
very few of thoae who have a great deal for the fXCX fund. 
Another worda we tax the poor but not the rich. And if that 
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im proareaBiv« tui policy than «e hmym m amep problM rloht 
hw la riv«r city. 

isstw of aeeess to proflrtM that will lead to aelf 
■ttCClelaocy for faailoa 1b • coatral Isaue and oqs i?hlch 
Baeda the attantlon o£ thla coBnlfctea whather it ba 
•ducBtlmnal aJilXX hulldlng prograBa or aCfordabXa hona 
Bortffagas {xeaestberS loo billion for Savings and Irt>an and 
not ona requlreaent that for thia aaalatance they finance 
low and moderate houainga). 

In cloaing I hope that thia comaittee after hearing nyaelf 
and others will nove in a apeedy Caahion to aaaiat in 
aaaaingful iraya thoae citixena and fcniliea as well as their 
children. For we at a crisis regarding the next generation. 
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Qnirman Mxllsb. ItSr. Holknray? 

Mr. HoixowAY. WeU, first, I wsh there was something we could 
do to dmr thd r&xxrd on Mr. Smith's part, sinc» he's not here to 
make his own statement. 

I ItetraMid, of ccmise, with particular inter«tt to Mr. Rector's testi- 
mony becai^ I do believe it's the way to go. Vm not so sure Mr. 
Bloch understands how the earned income tax credit works if he 
tibdnlffi it does not go to the poor. Wlwn they're rrf^u^bible, it sure 
goes to tbd poor. As a matter of fact, ibsy get a tremendous gain. 

Mr. Rector, would yw basically answer that statem^t and give 
us your responds to how earned income tax credits do help the 

POGV? 

Mr. BscaoL Hie ^med income tax credit is available if the 
value of the aed^ exceed the tex lialnlity, tiie parent is eligible 
for cash assutance in the weekly paycheck. There aze some tedmi- 
cal paNAAmm in perfecting that and making sure tisat tiie fiamil^ 
get that moDsy on a rsgukr l»ras, but I thmk that there's an over^ 
whelming consrasus an. wcwking thoi% {xrdblems out and on using 
tl» oumed income tax credit em a wage supplement mechanism. 

Again, the important part ai the «uiiea mcome tax credit is dif- 
ferent from other in^fore profiranus. It's linked to the work effort 
of the parmt So, it rewards ti^ parent's initiative. It rewards tiie 
praitive efi&nts of a working parent instep of saying, as most wel- 
fare progranm do, "If you daa't work, we give you mooev. If you do 
work, well give you less or we'll give you nothmg at all 

BIr. Houjoway. I think the one statement that I w»h to make, 
and m end with tilus, is the fact that long, too long we've encour- 
aged praple not to work. We've tried to ao pn^rams that strictly 
gave benefits to people who do not work. If you onild onh^ make 
minimum wage, vHiy make minimum wage? It's more benencial to 
stay home and draw welfare. 

I think what vre have to do in this 101st Congress is to give bene- 
fits, whether it be through child care, whether it be through 
earned incinne tax credits, whetho' it be through supplen^tal ad- 
dMoD to ihe Kilariea. We've gi^ to do thin^ timt encourswe people 
to get out in the work force and we put them into the $7, 18, ^ per 
hmxr bracket without putting all tiie burdra on small busing in 
this country to where we lose the jol» in a rural ar^ 

So, I appreciate your work very mudi on what you've done along 
that line and I hope that we can continue to work together to bring 
it to the forefront of ^e Congze^ and tiiat we can jkiss some 
these bills which vnll be hel^ul to put people back to work in 
America. 

Thank you. 

Mr. SAkpAXJUB. Mr. Chairman, I'm going to i^as on my ques- 
tions. 

Chainnan Mai^ Thank you. 

I find it interesting that we have to cr^to a policy of— and 1 8up< 
port the turned income tax cr«iit on Mr. Downey's bill, but I find 
it interesting that we have to cr^te a policy of tax credits or in- 
centive, if you win, to get people to go to work. I know we had to 
do tlmt with the rich. We heMi to cut their tax^ by 30 pen»nt so 
they would stay in the workplace. 
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But at the same timB this moniing, we listened to people who are 
^nigjdin^ eyeiy day to stay in the work place, who have traveled 
trom Louuoana, fnm Missdsdppi and fnm West Virginia to come 
and live in a |iickup so that they could earn money. I don't undei^ 
stand this notion. As I look at it, what we really have is a systan— 
and Fve aslDsd G JV.O. to look at this, idiat the impact of tte mini- 
mum wwe is on the federal govemn^t— a Gfystem ihat i»y8 low 
wages. You endorse that eystem and tl^ the fedraal sovemment 
cwnes in snd sodalizes the cost of that ^yst^ to everyhody else in 
the country because some companies pay a minimum wage that is 
subpoverty, with no indication that they don't have the ability to 
pa^ a living wage. They just make a decisron that that's all the/re 
gpmg to pay for that job and if they can get people, then timt's 
simplywhat it is. We know tiiese are not all mom and pop compa- 
nies. TbsaB are all not marginal compani^ Fve had many, many, 
many exceedingly wealthy bumnessmen tell me that if their 15 em- 
plo^rees go up another ten cents an hour, they're done. I just don't 
beheve it 

As we know, in many instant^ as Myasee, the first witness t«9- 
tined, we know how Mr. Grace has saved all of that money, be- 
cai^ he has denied his empk^e«i not only a wage but disability 
benefits ^ he harms them in the workplace 

So, while I see the earned income tax aedit as a way of putting 
additional r^urces into peqile's pockets, Tm deeply distui^ 
that it's an endorsement by the Ckmgress of the United States of a 
substandard wage, because there's nt> other description for that sit- 
uation. I also find it inter^ting that conservatives are so quidk to 
reach into the taxpayers pocket to make up for tiie simple lack of 
desire of an employer to pay a livmg wage. But I guess that's kind 
of where this Cbn^iess ha» arrived because it canned ccmvinw itself 
that poor pei^le work hard. It's jiMt simpW someUiing that— I 
don t know whetiier Ronaid Reagan drummed it into the heads of 
the Congress or the public or what have you. 

But one thing I've learned as the Chair of this Committee is that 
peqpte who are menUiers of the wra-Idng poor class in thk country 
diow a hell of a lot more courage than most people I associate with 
dajr to day in terms of trying to keep their familial t(«ether and 
tsying to provide for their families and vrorkii^ against odds tlwt 
would exhaust most members of Congreffi, I'm sure, before the 
week WW out Most of those things that we courier inomveniences 
are tibreatening or life thrratening or fomily tlueatening to the 
wen-king poor. 

Now, to find out that at least to have it documented— I tLink 
we ve known it for some time on tiiis Oommittra, that rural Ae^t- 
ica looks a lot like inner city America, mi^be some of those people 
who have been so stingy with the help to people in trouble will now 
see that it's now tiieir constituents who alK> that rimre this con- 
cern. 

I want to thank all of you for your testimony, aU of the witness^ 
this momizffi and again, my apologies for the abbreviated nature of 
the epA o! this h<^ring. But It's axmethine I had no rontarol over. 

Tim is a problem that we plan to rontmue to look at berause, 
obvioiuly, if Mr. Gremistein's rep(»rt is correct, it's not going to go 
airay anywhere in the n&a- foture. BSr. Durbin is on theBudfi^ 
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Committee, as is Mrs. Boxer, who's a member of tlus committee, 
and they're struggliDg very hard to deal with the Head Start and 
the W.I.C. Programs and Dunmunity Development Blozk Grants to 
see M^iether or not we can salvage those, as long as Cbngr^ con- 
tinues this sod; of mindlera cutting of assets. 

I sit here today and am very thankAil that my grandparents and 
my parraits were willing to invest in my future, that one genera- 
tion handed it off to another and now I ^ a gemmtion that is so 
unwilling to make any kind of investment in its children or its 
gnuukhildren. It's tbs «une nation tiiat says that they want to 
compete with the West Germans and the Japanese and yet we see 
that both of those sodeti^ spend more on social servi^ as a per- 
centage of their G.NJP. than we do but somehow w© ran't affoni it 
We nuj^t want to rethink the premise here of why we're losing 
that battle. 

But thank you very much. You've been very htdpfiil in building 
this record. One of tiie tilings we've tried to do is to disseminate 
tiiis infommticm across the Congreaa so as people start to make 
cisions during the l^islative j^ear, they may think about some of 
these things a littie bit differently. 

Thank you very mudi. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the select committee a4}oumed.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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AjUTil 13, 1989 



MX* Robert Graenatain, Director 
Center on midget and Policy Prior iti&e 
236 Hassac^iAetts Avenuo, H.E^, Suite 305 

DoftT m. G^eyq^teini 

Thank yon for your participation in ovr hearing, "lurking 

Fan! lies at the Xanginai Ihe IkiceJrtrJJi Futore of Airorioa's Soall 

TOvtuB,' earlier this wmk. 

In an effort to conaerra tiiJio, Representative Jases Sfalsh of 
Haw Tork aakeil that witnessae he permitted to reapoiul in writing 
to questiona. The follovii^ are the qoeationo he haa directed to 
yo«» 

1. What is the rural po v e rty rate after you count the 
value of the varicma cash and nwicaah bemfita? 



2. What percental of time halov poverty level have at 
least 4 years of high school education? 

3. If hat percentage of rural faailies are in poverty 
hocauae the father does ffu»t provide child support? 

4. vhat percentage of rural families ears only Biuimim 
wage? 

5. Tou pointed cmt ^fmt conditions in IfSf ace elailar to 
19?6 with i^arly identical unes^loyeent rates at 6.2 
percent and 6.1 percent. First, let ae point out that 
X helievB U» current unej^loyrmmt rate la now 5.1 
pert^t. Seco9)dr the inflatloa rate in 1978 stood at 
7.7 percent and vae m tha rim to 11.3 percent in 
1979 r rcNQd>i^ the working poor of their pord^ing 
poi^r. In 1978, the 0.S. unemloysmt rate was higher 
than France, Heat Gersany, Italy and rmighly the eama 
as the United Kixigdoia. The O.S. rate is new lover than 
all ot these countries* ffe mist be <tolf^ something 
right. Isn't rural Aaserica sharing in the recovery? 
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S. Vhftt do you SMa, tbm 'povarty ratas.«..cimimtly strnd 
at ai^nsally lev»l« tMa atage of an oeoaomlc 

racov^cy?" Which aarliax rocovariea are ytm aeing for 
cos^perlaoa? 

M voald ^^traclata your foxwarcUUg^ tte anaMxa to thaaa 
^tMtloaa to tl» cosaittaa as aoon aa poaaljble ao that they vsinr 
ba iscltidad in the fvlntad racoztl of tha hsarlng. 

t^aem af^dA, thaoka for yoox ^ppaaxanca hefora tho coavittGe* 



ChaiLxvan 

Salaet Comittoa oa chlldxan, 
yioiithf ami FamiXiea 

CC« Bon. Thomaa J. BllXey^ Jr« 
Hon* Jama T. VaXah 
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C^sTTERON RJDGET AND POXY PFBORITIES 



Bern. Ceoigfi MiUcr, Q^raisn 
Select Committee on Ot^tioi, Yomh, 

VS. Honse oC Rq^nescmativts 
^ House OiBce Bo^dsa^ Annex 2 
WBshioi^D.C 20515 



Dear Mr. Charrman: 



This » m response to ytuir letter of April 13, CDmatniog qiie5tiof»i twm 
Rcprewnwive my testiimmy m tlic tiearing <m ApriJ It. TNs fc^iowiim are 

my responses to tbe questkmK 

L The officiiU Census Biscay poverty rate of 16.9 percent for runal aieia in mi 
mdwics the vatw of an b^t^ whidi m received in cash. If noiKash benefits 
^ '"^^^ ^ Cessss Bureau estimates that the niral poverty rate rmr^ from 
15,6 gerccnt to 108 peicem, itepefMisig on the TOclhod \»ied to value the nomssh 
henCTOS. 



It diodd be nou^t ttm the Iowa e&imBiss m tlB& lai^^ w tmed cm a method 
vahiii^ ine«tol befrnf^s shout nHtich there is ccm&^eratHe coiiiroveny. In its 
ref^£«;^»^f^/Wo^i^i^^ im[ 
(TechnKa! Paper 58X Uw Ocnm lepcM th^ "aiost f^tkipems at the 

nowash cx^deiesioe Jof experts ooamied bf ttic Omsm V^mm in 1^] agitid 
that poves^ thiesho^ turn m he ctasipKS tN; vBhie of 
we to be BKlnded in the toootne <kfkitkHL** Uncferr the noncash measure of 
poverty tim pixxfaicses tbe Umcsi poverty rate, meh a h%h vaii« is given to 
Medkaiv asd coverage Oi^ ia tl» aver^ stale, all elderty couples 

emottcd in hmh these pro|i8ms are asttmiatic^ casm^xai to be ^wvc the 
povrrty tew!, regards of v^etbf^ tbcy have aiqr cash moome on whk* to live. 

Censaa fitirc^ fm c^acsskm^ attaian^ ftw mial res^ctefils are published 
<»iiy fiM* fmds feiriiks. Accmdsig to t^ 51^ perc^t of perst^ (25 
yeais of or okfcr) bem^ poor families ^ rural areas had gr»UiMd from 
n%h Mtod hi 1^. it slKHiy be that this ts a h^r percent^ of high 
sOK}^^^aa^ than anK»^ ^ h^cfo of poor fraiilks m uiban are^ (v^re 
*7J peitm h«i gmdimted rrom h^ sdmc^ or among the teacb of poor 
females in eemral city areas (where 45,4 percent were hi^ fidaxjJ giad«atcs). 
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1 Tl» |HMi8fced dam svateM Cnmi tte Oei»a Binm 

to dctetnte ibe pmemi^ ol n»fa ia pcm^ Iwcme ti^ 

docs BIS poR^d^ni^wst Hamtm^ iktt am ^ jnxm^ a pasM mmiti to 

tbeq^KAte, €H aS pmm tii^ fa |io«^ to rml Mco, on^ a mia^ 

mwoaasSvfa^wMntercli&dteB* Tte Oma Bratt® iv^imti tite la X9S^ 
TT^OOQ ratal jpim wmm li^ed fiEBiAies a tatad 
svae dim vvie (OMKO iml poor 1^ 

Of afi nwti pcm WDBwa IM^ to MCiqr «Ni la^ 

flod wlio im Boi IMi« «M firtte «^ teaa cWnm, 5t7 

gwwd ed or bad nads Mtwaamto to meive dEdM sqipm in 1985. The 

Of I&osc nird poor womea vHw were mpposcd to rmhv diikl K^^icm {syme^ 
la I98S. 46.1 pcncat Rcdml tfae ^ pqfsoeci; l&l pesve^ reodml fizat^ 
p^fmma> ari Ma pevD^ vDcdvcd K> psfTOiit. 

Ttop ^fa ^ppyW g Mwnwtrrnn oa tfaa p rop o n t iaa <rf naal nwen wtth cfefldro 

poverty who are emisM io are oot reodv^ c^Sd N|^xm pays^ms* 
bitt ||» (»a do Bm lefl at tte m^^M»tiira <tf ^eae «»)n^ 
be«B poor bad ifaqr meMI ari the f«|)pi»t ^(^^ 
wmemlded. ame af ttiese £afB^ cna the ^^kaisl cIM 
|»7n»»a «mld Bot IBM then etafc tts pov^ 

4. iW^ad Labor Ikpaitneia ditt do aot hHtale Bta poc^B^ 

tamSka trnm mOf the niobmB wa^ The Dc^radBmi bov be able to piovkks 
t^id^sheddatBrirtheOum^Wfe^vstsk Oe^ staff m« onmBiy in 
cotawt wfth t^faar f ta eai ii w Bte Bi^ be ^ 10 ^otrldc tfafe d^ 
TooB^fxPmk PmttBM My, thad^wfflbwacatedWBifejmyof^^ 
poPRSt^ge of rand vvBfeaii earo ^ or Bcw die niislami 

5* 'lu^ ARKrioa ii sh^iK^ Sb die eeoBOmk icoovciy, to m 

uibaaAiBsta. Ffest, UBeaptoyfncat rate ha dropped to rmal meai, bta not 
as qsdckly as ia mbm mas. 

■ The noBBictio mca^kmMset nse equiM &2 peroem bi 198S, ^ Icravcst 
level sbm ^ eiR^ 5.7 pensem bi 1979. a dB»^ be noted, bowever. 
tb^ tbe tmcsqikiyBieni laie ki 19S8 «b8 st« JMmv tl»B the rme ai 1979. 
i<^iidi for d» natkm ibt cquivalcm sta^r df the prcvkHa a^oomk 
fecoveiy* 

FoittoBiofe, alihot^ the B OT BC tro uaoBpkiysieiB rate wag olten knver tbsn 
tt» mem> Baenqrii^m^ rese a the !97Qs, it mmr ^ s^ot&sody b^r than Hk; 
metfo imeB^Hoymest rate 
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m HutMfgimS tite \9nh (wtith data ovaMic Isa^k to 1973^ iHe nonmctro 
VBem^ijnncm rate w« kmtt tJwn the mctto nsMipk^mtit rate, Fmra 
1973 ID 197^ ibc nosmctFci naoiipteiyn^ rmc avrimgcd 6.1 jictnceiit, 
oompoitd to m awngc metro tmoupkyn^m rate of 6,7 pcfc^ 

• Stait« m 1976, toicwer, tlie ^ tieiwccn tffgt mcuo md ntmmcm 



issett^oj^jwan fates b^ao so namyw. 

• la cvtiy yci^ siace the acN»i^ro uoem {toymen! rate has exceeded 
the QiHfo KMC* Bf 1986fe tlw iKKsm^fo of S3 percent was more than 
ooe-qimifei teigcr th« the metro rate ttf 6^6 percent 

Data from 1^ and 1^8 have shown soisc idaiive unprowcsnent is nosnnctjv 
areas. Inning th^ period, the ncHsmctro uocmptayn^t rate dropped at a Easter 
l»cc thm the metro rate. Nonettelcsi^ tte nomnetio ikiaijploynKm rate 
cMUmues to exceed the metro rate, 

• The nomnetn} naeo^iloymeflt rale dropped fr<HO ft*3 percem to 1986 to 6.2 
peixm m im 

• The metro i«iQ|]lcqmest rale thof^ped by a lesser arotmt <huisg this 
period - from 6^ pmcsil hi 1966 to 53 percent hs - tnit remains 
oeady one pmeitt^ pwot behm the swjietro rate* 

It alioi^ be noted that the ux^icphTyrocnt prpblcins of nosmetropolttan wortcere 
are linger Ihsa those Ihm woidd ^ipcBr b^tply by lo^cm^ at the di^ <h) 
tmcmpk^fmcot nto.' Because ti» o^^ unemploymciit rate does sot iodudc 
either '^dlsoour^ed'* ot "mw^taxttyf^n-tkoe*' uraten, it timkr^es the 
cHen! oi ononj^ki^'inenL This tmckrsiataiiem is especially large m oocmKiro 
^cas. t^mmto mas comaki d^m^csikNaately larp numbers of both 
docouraged workers and involiinlary putHime workers. Poverty rates are likely 
to be ta0i MDonf both categoiy of workers- 

In my testimof!Qr» I m^cd a seoml reason «hy niral worlKrs haw mn beirefited 
fidty ftom the emK^nie reeo«^. Wage and cwnin^ levels are considerRbly 
lower m nual thmi m urtm areast lyid the eamingit gap incrciiscd over the most 
re«em economk cydc. 

My tetiimony ocmsparcd data from 1987* a year in viiaeh the ecatmomy 
reco>^a^ frtsB the recomi d 1981^ to d^ turn 1978. wh^ wm a 
compand)le si^ in tl^s recovery fiom the reces^CMn of 1974-75. We ki^ that 
these tmo ycarv were at asi^»r^j#e st^es vi ea^KHnic recovery becaise the 
national uz^ph^rn8»Tt rato were nearly idenlkal in these tm^ ^rs. In spite of 
the cnmparaMe unemployment rates, tiK ptnrrty fate was siitetammlly h^her in 
IWf Uwui in 1978 - 13J percent ct^np^^ to 11.4 percent The rural poverty 
rate was aUo higher ~ 16.9 percent in 1987 compared to 133 percent m 1978. 
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If «e can pixivi^ asy additkni^ mlonnaikm» pleasG let me know, ! apprtdsie 
ifee cf^xmmi^ K> tc^ty Mon lim Committee. 
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David N. Sundvall, 11.0. 
AMrlcon 8ealtl»:ajne SfBt&KQ Institutfi 
19X9 FemusyXvanlA kvenxm, M.w., Stiile 203 
HaBhingtoOi DC 20006 

Dear Dr. StuKtuaXXi 

Ttiank you Cor yoar participatlcMi in our bsmrlagr ^'Harking 
FaslXles at the Mar^infit 9tie Uncertain Future of Africa's SaaXl 
Tomjm," earlier thie week^ 

In an effort to coneerve tlaer R^reeentative Jaaea tfaXab of 
New t9rk aoS^ that vitneeaes be permitted to respond in writing 
to quostiona. Tho foXXowing is tbe question he has directed to 
yout 

1. How can «e facilitate coordination of serrices amnq 
agenciea that serve t^ S4uae po^^Xation? X ttnteratand 
that si^lir saodating coordination is not enough. 

We «»o»Xd aps>reciate your forvardieg the answer to this q^iestion 
to the comittee as so<»i as poaaible so that it may be incXuded 
in the printed record of the hearing* 

Once a^ain/ thanXs for your appearance before the consittee. 
SiiiCGureXy, 

Chaiman 

Select Oooaittee on ChiXdron, 
Youth, and Fami Xies 

CCf Th^sas J. Blileyr Jr* 

Hon. James f, WsXsh 
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May 1, 1989 



The Honorable George Miller 
Chairman 

Select CoBarolttee on children, 
Youth, and Families 
385 Btouse Office Building Annex 2 
Wcishington, DC 20515 

Dear Congresennan Miller: 

Thmk you for giving me an opportunity to testify at your 
hearing, ^Working raajilies at the Margins: the Uncertain Future 
of As»rica*s S^ll Toima.'* Enclosed you will find my edited 
copy of the transcript of njy testimony. I hop? this is provided 
in tiflw to be included in the printed hearing record p 

You have asked that I provide an answer to the following 
question, "How can m facilitate coordioation of services among 
agencies that serve the same population? I umlerstand that 
Bimply mandating coordlnaticai is not enough." As I indicated in 
fSQT oral testiiiwny, I believe that it should be a "term of 
conditio of participaticaj" in the federally fuiKted block grants 
for Preventive Medicine and Health Promotion, Alcohol Drug Abuse 
aim Itental Health, and Maternal a^ Child Health* In my 
ei^rienca as Administrator of the Health Resourcec and Services 
Administration , I had ai^le opportunity to visit several sites 
in rural and urban areas where primary health care was being 
provided for needy citizens, i was often amaeed at the "patch 
work quilt" of fundii^ these places had pieced together. Cften 
tim^, one funding agency was unaware of ccmtributions made by 
another branch of <^ovens»nt, be it state or federal* in an 
effort to correct this, we established contractual agreoaents 
with primary care organisations in 33 states. These agreements 
required that all tealth related services be coordinated for 
each particular site, and it sensed to be workix^. Bowever, 
these "contracts" are still an option, aiKl many states do not 
invest imich effort, let alone i^ney, in coordinating services 
for the poor. It seenffi to me that in spite of your reluctance 
to "sis^jly mandate," that if it %#ere required that states 
denmistrate both capacity aiKi saricms intent to coordinate 
services for medically under served, and particuJarly for wcmn 
and children entitled to ciirrent public assistance programs 
(maternal and child health care, the w.l.c, progrm, AFDC, 
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etc.), that such coordination would indeed happen, scmt states 
have dcHiB an outstanding job and could he a source of great 
assistance to thrae states who have yet to '•get their act 
toother.** 

I hope this inforMtion is useful to you. Please do not 
hesitate to call on me if i can provide further assistance to 
Four or your staff. 

Respectfully yours. 




David N. sum^allr K.D. 

Vice President and Wedical Director 



cci Thoanas J. Bliley, Jr. 
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P&srAuo StAtimsm or &iAKm A, RrasssoN, WAYNBsm>sto, GA 

My name is Sharon A. Roberson. I » 33 years of age^ ntarrlea 
and have 2 children, ages 12 and 14. 

I live in the south Georgia town of Waynesboro, where I've 
lived all »y life. 

X used to work at Samsons Manufacturing in Waynesboro, a 
drapery manufacturing company that is owned by the s. i.ichtenberg 
company. 1 am a fast sewer so I earned about § 5,90 an hour on 
prc^uction, hemsting drapei^iea* 

I worked at Sansons for 4 years, until I was recently 
terminated for what management said was lack of work. I had been 
very active in efforts to build a union at Samsons and I believe 
that I was really terminated because of my union activity. Since 
that time many white workers have been hired to do work that 1 
could be doing, so 1 think 1 was discriminated against because of 
my race (black) as well, in March I got a job at a lawn 
furniture factory, in Waynesboro, where I earn §3.35 an hour. 

X had worked at Samsons before^ in 1977. X had to quit at 
that time because l had a newborn baby and the f iberglas 
dras»eries X was working with gave me a skin rash which spread to 
my baby. I had worked in a factory before that time* too. 
Beginning in the lOth grade X worked summers in a factory. After 
I tinished high school I worked full time in a factory for 8 
years. 

I worked summers during high 8chc«>l in order to help my 
parents financially because they were striving to raise 6 
children. My father had been a sharecropper with another man and 
it proved aot to be in his best interest. 

In 1975 I was married. My husband had a job at night, then 
they closed down and left him trying to do odd jobs, like helping 
people paint houses or get wood. He had rented a house that a 
preacher had moved out of. I worxed at Burke Manufacturing, a 
factory that didn't pay really well. Paying car fare and a baby 
sitter was just about all 1 could do with my check. 

Then I made the move to the Lichtenberg plant to try to 
better myself ar#d my family. This company had just about the 
same reputation as Burke Manufacturing, but Samsons paid a li'.tle 
bit better on production jobs. There was always the thought or 
dream that we would get ahead. 
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By this time »y husband had gotten a good job that started 
off okay but eventually itKigan to fall short in a lot of ways. 
They cut hours or had lay of f s when they shut down his department 
for a week. So we began holding on to every penny because it 
looked like we were never going to get a break. 

Since he started working 14 years ago, my husband has worked 
every day, sick or not sick. He never missed a day from work, 
but he has not profited froia working at all. As of today he has 
sacrifiped owning one new pair of pcnts in order to be able to 
keep our bills up. He has always tried to be on tiwe with every 
bill we've had. But today it s totally iiapossible and it's a 
truly hurting thing. These nights, every night we go to bed with 
a burden on our chest. Oh God, how will we make it? 

We could never afford our own home. Once we went to the 
bank to get a loan and were turned down. We were told by thn 
bank president that it would be a good idea to stay with our 
parents. 

Where do we go when no one wants to give us a chance? We 
saved what we could and paid $50.00 a week, or every two weeks, 
so we could buy a mobile home. We wanted something decent to 
stay in. We had a promisory note drawn up owing the rest of the 
money. At firsts water was a big probleis. We couldn't afford to 
drill a well—and still can't. For a while we carried water in a 
barrel and jugs for drinking. Now we rent water for $15.00 a 
month from our neighbors. Back in 1975 lights were also a 
problefln for us b^ause we just couldn't afford electricity. 

We feel as though we could contribute so much if soinebody, 
somewhere r would just give us an opportunity. 

It's just about impossible for a working couple to make it 
in this town. My husband and I were unable to receive government 
suitor t although we reported nothing but the truth. Around me 
are conditions that show that working people who want to do the 
honest thing are the ones who have the biggest struggle. The 
conditions here are as poverty stricken as in the city. Only in 
the country we're not in clusters. 

Waynesboro is a majority-black town that is dc^inated by the 
white structure that cares not to help blacks get ahead. This 
county (Burke County) has 10,000 people, but the majority of the 
people are just striving for what little paycheck they get week 
to week to make ends meet. 

I have 2 children who I see want to be somebody and wake 
something out of their lives. But it is a hurting thing to have 
to say just about all the time, "1 can't because we just don't 
have the money." They have so little to choose from and to have 
to say no when they want to go on s school trip or to participate 
in recreational spprts is heart shuddering. We don't have the 



money to provide insurance coverage in case of an accident, what 
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little insurance we do have always seems to find excuses not to 
pay. Instead of joy in our home we have a lot more pressure 
headaches and day by day we have ccHistant pain. 

X don't mind working and neither does my husband. But we 
would like to think that what we're giving up our lives to every 
day would at least make for a decent living, we would be proud 
to work for a co^any that gave us a decent wage, 

I have friends who ha^'e health probles^s, who can't afford a 
ddecent home, wtose children have health problems. These people 
are clean and honest souls. Hy friend May Etta Wright is married 
and has 4 snail children. When she was injure 3 on the Job she 
received no Justice when undergoing surgery, six weeks later she 
was still having problems with her arms and hands from the 
re(^titive motion work we did at Samsons. 

There are many needs in our community. We need a system 
that providi«>s everyone with opportunity. We need better 
education. He need companies that pay for our labor so we can 
make a decent living. I was making $5.90 on production when I 
was working at Samsons. Now at Keller, the furniture factory, i 
make $90.00 a week — after driving 14 miles each way to work. My 
husband makes on average $7.00 an hour at Castleterry Pood 
Company. He's l^n cut down to 30 hours a wee) znd then they 
have a week-long lay-offs every now and then. 

Through our union (the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Onion ) efforts at Samsons, we have begun to look at how 
we can solve some of these prc^lems. we Ve started safety and 
health committees to solve health problems. We\e called OSHA 
inspectors into the plant — they just fined our company over 
$33^000 for violating health standards. We've started a 
community action committee that looks at the problems we face 
with poor sanitary conditions^ pot holes, no fire hydrants, in 
our communities. For the first time in my life, I see that it is 
possible to solve these problems with lots of determination and 
hard work. 

I hope that my story has given you some understanding o the 
difficulties we face, striving to make a living and raise our 
children here in Waynesboro, Georgia • 
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PtePAKTO Statsmsnt Janet M, Fncn^, Associatc Prch^bsob, ANimopouKsv, 

hKACA COIXEGC, ItlrtACA, NY 

I want ^ sTiara F^ie^n^)^ obsmvaticm 
c^fnamto mi cfitf8fS6 GOQf«my, and rroei^ 
fi«>4ann nirsd pc»^ mai myt ck»^ 

peiB^dasplaasigr^ne^recemractoi^^tWG^e^p TTie 

pomty is a seiloiis problem b1^tewYork« how nmch worse ml0mH be tn other ^Ibs? 
New York as ^ ^ i^m, indte^ <rf eowxm^ wel4)e^ 

sIncetiTffii. Theieaopovenirf^in^fm^^njrs^ODimllesirfNewY 
oi»Tipafedtomenmk>ntfpo\^nMof 13.%. Sncetrm^poverly rates lose^qi^ In rural ^tow 
YorK&^bwin80)enafion8itranci.»id t»m^l»ilor%<l(nvnto1980levej& Of ttiestGite^es 
cow^tes, 22 fiave poverty mt^e^we ma natkjnslte^ h 
general the mm ^ poom. 

TheriK^rur^ocRin^airw^lmhpa'-ca^bmme. One o»ffity bi my 
has me Sorest bicome level fn ^ and here per-ci^ ^)oome ^ 
1d85, On ac^t^M dinars) wt^ ^^11^ n Qtaw by SG%. Tim 

populatoirec^mswnelDrmolSoc^Servtos assisianoe aach Tnonth, ami ^ ooun^ has the 
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hH^m^ rate ^ tft9 5^ 1^ Hme Re»^ «i^s^iqe. TiiK> ol ^ omj9^ 

8v9 cm Gimmes b^Tt^^tmpn^i^^ Tlmseli^BHmmtycSspv^fm^ 



that is pcxn o^wsS, incltei* ^ 80fi» rw^ peopto 

norv^poor. TTm oot^i^ «^ my sM^ boa^ a mson^ 
omt^ scm» vaiy towms^ iiy}^ pcnrw^ b 

Those ftwNfe ml ^ati^cs ^ cm »i aclded 88fm ^ rmrnai? 
eK»n{nedB»otH8medt»t»l(^fMras6afc^&^ From research 

Ni a dozen of htow Yorts^ nml ocHMilto, f c»i tentative 
bitftracllng to pefp6ti8lBexls^povany£md to ptoctea mm p^ 

1 . The rmy filSftiiiamt altaltoii stiS l^ol^inafic 

WQcfcbQittf^DeoQtemahicfefts&w^ 

lntwia^iBafy^s,ngaligw t iyte y me n trmsdec^^ 
hasfaoroacHop^AFDCcas^ Bi^, s^gngicangy, ^^me hm bean no oofraspcfflgfing drey hi poyetty 
faies,andlnK»mir0^anbC9ea^. Thepeialslma^idgrowmofpovanytsmo^ffii^ 
tirho m imUno; »id tfw leam tor ^ 

ErHr/-tav^ Jobs a«aJ ommff^es sra mosSy near m&ikmsi) wage, parAdB no fmStfi 
b&i8ms,arapart-^,mloft^temporiNy* iii^c^thaavi^aiaiajobsmaoiMysimfi^asa 
fiacxHK) Income in a lEvi%, s)d avan be aiteftte^ 

needtopfoiMatfieprlm&ytonSybiome. ConsktotfiacasecNofiayDtmgm^haf Sir^l^a 
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gdlaiob,»id8h9riaB^iimrMdBS9ierAi^lo]^(^i^ The only ]Q|>shao(H^{^ rasa 

3<>^ a «mk|ob ^ a^«»iy store fc} iQwn, itf 

powtytevoi ^bMvi8MdatalB^4D0diB«»ff^teB^a>fldf^ 

Sis WKNTtos fliat har GfM em oc^ w» »on iq> becBi^ 

parM piMc ni^slsioa tor a vvt^ M 1^ 

8news»b^c»aahelM(aloti. Ikrmm.n Bhom/re to qiu^ tmfot, sfiawcH^telwicaOf^ty 
^ wellm depomsaiH, m^^fng to ivsA ttHr^ 

noo»ntacio(yclpa^yatma9miivniifinyblLN»cx^ WcNfcem 

weia earning $8 dc^^ sn hwir. hk^, a cfispiaced ^ wofker may rem^ imempSoyad for a year 
or morer «id 09n, bi (^spBratk)^ ^ a hm paki 

payafm^$4anrKH^. }nsmaSlowfa«Mf9wJob5,fhlsc^n%n^}mbQtfiar^^ 
SQITiaDWK^ft«WH<»tteha Bimnbia^of^ 

Tha fuiai imafv^Asymf^ ttie ti^^ 

pa^ti^(;^i9^jQt)tessn8M^fl«lte*K)sanda»V^ &ia^Jobmffi1(at«ma 
fW{^i^ ad^i^Bd yoiBv pec^ tnm lha po^ 

bacamaevanlra8w»)tadBsm^yaammit<^tf«lal»rlDm YotmgwofimaaiAfaitoa 
life of AR>C for ihMiml^ ffiid tii^ ctM^; men bec^ 

uneri^3kQfiTi^,mesayMig8tfi^»a^im]^M (Sc»ne 
axce^ jDb-rmfif^ dasaas at^n^ ^ tf^ oy^^ 

tr«nanci(>{^^,aiidnoini^ho«ifwe» c^n^inpa^out(^poi^HUfe)dbsto 
may i^ac&iaia pay ih^ no mora 9m pomty ^ 
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StAiOafHiarihoiishiQhimr^flMaooi^ft^ 

Much Of tl» hou^ In me opwi^oiA^ poc^ 
fwn^niAMfi,^ paper iliai*8» old Iri^ Aj^ofabstS 
8idHimlanismiclu^imm4orta^ Smi^^Dm ticHidhg 

maynoltiBfmichlieto. ^»^«ndlh^ioe«.tihm^cimtriou8esa^ 
^tirt tew boon opnw^ into toiiHtw ^^ 
worobspaciMna M soma rfftebiapeon&igfraggfpsBte and fligft^ 
roads, was^ »id imw sQ^iis »B im^ 19 mM bicp^xl 

f^»r lurid peofda hm rtv^ had to pt^ up «^ poor 
afioni no tei^; «)d msiy pri^ to aaoffica of tM^^ 
»id,gpos8a)te,refntfnfe Kte pendo n !o>we^. ^tfw<^^f«onowd^c»atodrLfftiw. 

Homvar SnadaquGiat ntfid l«hi8lno fi^ 
oofT^}a^ amofv ^ imiB^ imntef of pow paopto ^ 

h>sofTwep«vocamtfyfflaas,ruT^aan^««kwhro 
<^ housas av^ito tor tocal pac^, «tM s^ldaf tod^ 
^ houaing oodaa niaan «im tocai biv'fts^^ 

8&flaa^topiqifidac»»ymate'Shmhoo<a<itoftf^ ^ R^axmqaiB,aiXH^B¥^liiffii 
(^^nmisanuQrnoiifbaprol^}Mlnom orMno^toa 
fM taS» as a innpoiBfy home tor a {^own daus^^ 

in iwiy smi^ toMm. awiptoa hwn^ atodc f«»i^ 
pniWdBdtow<008t fund housing. As hcnma and «^r»baoomava»^nmy ana caivad up Into 
qssrtRan^pafttapsButetamtondtocyfiSty Raoam^.dafmmd^^esa 
apai«nanto has 90wn, as urtem paopto of &ntai too^ 
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ram (smp^ten oiionp lcwMN»^ 

In ttw p«n^ iiw^ ninil l»or pec^ r»d 9s8 sBost^ 

^Hmqr. 8^ poq^ ave no Icmi^ 80 Irse to pi4 0^ cnm 

llie imMm to M «^)r 9at iwtt pi^rniK^ 

and In me ^Mtf^Twi^ In sm<sA toms, 8IB wmm 

M iml btmta Is ma mstm t»y »8 isaMs Id midw {| on fi^ 011^ 
lNmtDwaiara,lcaap»memonmtfi^«orindtra Tl»^^na^so^n.islD 
moire No me c^artnram <4 a b^r^fM -Bii^ 

Ooogiapl^ laa^y of naai pe^ ia Mgh mi bi^^ 

Tli8hmis^6%m^,no(of^a|)fots^inft^ appae^toomrtMtetoanofic^Ma 
{nc^esalnr^defilMmoh%<^ruc^paorpeop^ One young sir^mom^ had moved saven 
fn^ In one shea ^ teby nad IM from a Wo^ 
wfm savand iffitaasd r^aaSfOT If) ^raai^ ovsa*^^ 
buSiftig, ^ li^ «M har 0&0riand 
evan^^ andbig tj|» bi a road^ lAi^ of tr;E^m r^^M to 
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to I^OBfal, yoi^B aclte Qn^ ^igto ml 
da^iO me most s&iadm of pcnrer^ ffiKi 



«VOT as ^ goes on teemM 9io «l»ano8 8&ong 1^ 19 ptae 
good Job^ and to IM^ l»&^«if« <^ pa^ 

mo iMdron, mte incn^ksad mot^ bfaed^ 
omssam imi^t^* VotmQcr«r^oiq)mi«(ioem^ moves balb^ 
Head ^IgidalMnenfeyy school paraon nel r^ a^ 
&i laow^ y»am Is probtsfns not on V lor ^ ctM^ 

paoplB8ridixHmTiur^,&!ond$toteoon««r^o^^ Tod^ wsstiBhsva 

lur^ pocff p8opl9 itesconcM irm fmlas ^ M ^ povo^ 

I^Osmid'aOs. Now. fn adci^, m are po -spto ^ rur^ maas wtio not proviousiy 
poor M Ir^ povaii^ tncffiisa 0^ »m loo affia, Siay oar^ 
pf^ast^ ^ ffiair Im pti^ 03an &)to k^acuiB, Ini^cm^ 

lor t)em. ^ mid tfYsIr oftSdran, and Si^dddren^ ch^^ kkS be tr^pf)Gd in poveity «(X 
aomeAnetoooma. 8i4lsn^ and clik^i^ need h^fixocrnm^tites^ax^ 
affac#)« fi^ dtoi^opnwil ass^aim, ma^ oofim^^^ 
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STATE OF NORTH CATOUNA 
OFFICE OF THE GOVEflNOW 
fVMEK>H 27811 



J»V¥1^0, MARTIN 



i^pxil 24, 1989 



Tte Bimprable George Killer 

Select Ccsodttee on Children r ^outb^ and 

Paailies 
B2-38Sf WOB Annex 2 
Hisbinfton, D.C« 20515 

Dettr Mr* Clwir&ant 

Ttiis letter is in reference to yoar recent hearing, ''iiorking FafRiliee 
At the Hargines The Itocertain Foture of luierice's Smll Towns,' held 
April 11, 1989. I coM^nd you for your devotion to beelthy Anerican 
families, be they in Chicago, Illinois or Rocky Rount, north Caroline. 
This hearing is certainly pertinent as Congress begins consideration 
of a rural developwnt bill and continues in its efforts to improve 
the quality of life for lov-incom families, 

Bovever, there is cme point that 1 feel neeiSs clarification on the 
basis of principle, nrs. ftyssee Green of eethel, north Carolina was 
one of the vitnesses to testify at thi.s particular hearing. For the 
record, X muld like to submit the follo«ring« 

According to Pitt County records, the county in t^ieh she and her 
family live, neither she nor her husband have requested by application 
assistance fros the county or state. X understand Mrs. Green «aay have 
J^ned social services requesting assistance, sovever, I an sure it 
««s explained to her that she needs to fill out a detailed 
plication, signing her na»e, in order that the county could 
carefully consider her particular circuastances. 

XRMdiately following the deliverance of her testiisony, sy office and 
her Congressman's office contacted her by phone and in writing and 
asked her to get in contact with thra for further help. To date, we 
have not heard a response fros her. X aft hopeful that she will call 
the toll-free number in Raleigh so that we 8»ay tell her about such 
successful programs as Baby tove, AFllC--di8abled parent, Medicaid, 
low^-Xncosse Energy Assistance, and children's 6pecial Bealth Services. 




of Susmn Resources 
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Pr^ahed Statkmeni of Gary L. Baueh. PRssio»<iT» Family fteSEARCH Council 



Hit CHAmMAH, I wsM lo ibiBk for givtof flw tte f^pfMBnHjr «o ra^aift witoea 
' nfmHamf to yow comoftm stem ite ftoaacba pmssfM IMflg poor, mnU ftaiflks wlift 



A» jfso BO OB^efsiu^ poor people tro om a mao^Mc gnrap, Istea, the diff^rescvs 



MdttmaatjriftWmrtM tea tan-cHy poor Wteivam, ite rmal poof an» tea 

»My to we fwmae&i w^ten tta m tbe t^tea pm. Fmi itf ite imps f or ttte to 

loflttlcal^-acm^imtmiiflfies tolled fnaiwwitbl^ B^iMisi^ 
fados is ibM nrri poor f&aSiee law • noaf prefnnftftce far aiiag exteaM ftaMy ambeti aad 
cmjasniiy ael^tibflftMotf anamto » a»M cMNI can aatf mim Itofly aeadi. Aifami^, llnte 
fiD«»Nttiaa tea teM flm ca ito tei la tte eiimai Mm am Mtof^ wa peticy. 



MR. CHAIRMAN, I asi cmriaced ibsi tte emomk DC«ti of rml pcm fasQte caa 
aildnstt^ mmt e^ahaM; and ^Tldaas^ thraagl^ w cvde letris^ ttea tbioi^ aew favereoeat 
^peadteg ftoptm. ladead^ wpm horn vwkteg bm^Ms nm acceufble tt» imtf fteSies. lax- 
orltB^ Demam bave il» fceocfft ctf pnMsmi&| work asd ecsmc^lc seif-taffkiexity milier ibaa 
dapradssep as (OvetoaMM pii^i^nL 



Tte Btfaad tacom Tu. Oedtt (EITC} ^fHaiv aa eac^m exanple ^ tew tte au cada eta be 
i»ed ta a^ wOTHag poor fta9^ temae a^ ssfrkieaL Bf cnh^g ite iacaaae tad ^yrS m 
m^mt or iow-iocom Hmma wHh ckmirRi, Ite EITC amm poor tem&fea la te^ mra of tte 
oHmey ibc/ esfa. Aad »tace tte ETTC glvet faai£Das $nsntt mind iMr aMatagi, tf ttnvji at 
aa aicsflam oadel ^ aav M ciadM telilaUwa ita aid fa^te wltb ^f fr ^m ^mtm. 



Akmg tbcse Uaes, I vmv^ encowrage tte Coagr«as to exasiM c;k»ely two biUs — omt ^fered 
^ CaaffMuaaa Ttesaaa Pant aad tte aitef ipaimed by CcaprntM Oyte Ho^wap lad Diet 
Scbata» wbkb ci«a» a aaw lafsi^abte m «jcdlt, tied to fmUy iaftm^. for parrots oi yoaaf 
cbiidrea. 
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KBd muBlmr of dcpeptem chiMratt. Aitf both of tbess bite ofte tito gs«aM bcs^ki » fimfite 
pittcbG^ cbStfna itm» ibsse fMaies typkafljr ites lk%b^ cbfld cm om tbm faafltai wiib 



ll(M«om» ibe tad HoOovir-ScMn Bib n^qte ttM aw ovdMa teSin wl^ 
yott^ cbHtoa wfto ibe cufwat O^ciHftwi Cto Ttt Owtf &. Tte ti * ppf o yrt«e Hbcc ibe 
«itelB| D»p«a^ Cte CMto It a boon ID ib0 1^ Me» tbw iwHUfte tbo 
OP i»wfcM»i Ctoe Xm. Om^\ bmAt m extiolM ^ t^allto ibovo ibo a«tf In 

teon», wdaepoMbOQrfleiKrletmtbesoiw^^ b 19^ ibi» omi^ u bo^ f^f « 
IbaSy «An^ te tbn iuym wtt S3N7. ii» yw. toSlw vkb iacoom of SaoCMM or 
MM flttjoyod it msmb btt btOBf!ft of fSm ' 



Wb^ m» hm proposstf cbaofn ia tte cvnesi D^tntfoM Cut t^x Cl«aii to tsrto H k$$ 
nymtw ^ Ibm li « ncofitf Ia isuiy wftya, bh»« svtes) poMm tbai ibe c«todQ| oodft 



Uotffir conoai Uw, tbo De|)c»teBi Cm Tax Octfit pestilm pomtiag. By tying nx beaallu 
10 tey cm axpaaiatt tba comaf d^^deat care ci«4li permaely f«war<Si paiems for aoi 
aiMotflag time with tba^ cbUtf isa. 



CSomallyt iba mon dioe a cbIM i^poods ia m^mUm caia; ibe ffoaioi ibs fuMly's 4iy caie 
mfcmn. Ao« iba fmw tte ^ cm oafaan. iba iba te^ty^ tax ctetf fit 



Tbai, Iba can^ DepeaMK Cam CteAU tflscoaiifts pamm-cbfM tatatactloa by 
iocfvavSat ibe "b^ormfty con* (la teagooa aflisr-tax aaiBtofO «bai jparaais pay to ipaaa Uaa 

iboir cbiltoo. BncfiUaBy, iba oedlt ladlsit^Ha* Jteema fiofli fbsflin tte sabo Knle Of ao 
m of day care to t^1« ibai make exieoihre rm ^ la^ KOTfeoL 



Nmi oi^ itees M i^aa^ia fbsififets la which Ma |oiaM ng^i boM f aB-tlaM la caie r<« 
cblltm, M b ibo ttMRtcbaafO laro^ioome ws4 ^nfic^fum tolites tbai la^ so ailsiaUB 
U»if vm of labftitate care by worbtei pan-HlauB, imbti^ tflffoesi ittffls, w^lag tftm bofoe, or 
bavbg a gm^pan^ or mbar i^vo case fo^ fbe^ cbi^iea, ^tomidlaj^y« saay pow rant 
fbm&tes cofrastiy mseiva bo bao^ ai firaa ibe Dn^oaacat Ouo Ibx Cretfii becxase ibaJr 
cbfldiaa afo c»ad to by fbafly taaaibm. 



Tb gha yi^ aa «a«a of bov tte "^areatiBg pcaxlty* wf^fcx, aws^ ibe case Ma. Jooat 
aaa Mfi^ Smiib, two pr^o^ wmm wbo ba«e baibsaids «te em ^OQD a year. 



After bar cbiM H bora, Mia, Iraai tecMea ^ mm mm m ber SS2«0ffi) a yexr Job 
laiMBdiaieiy. Coovamiy, Mrt. &alib tecJilei to txi» at Ibki a ym ^ be N»dc wftb ter teby. 



Wbea April rolU anmna xed Mrx. lones prepxies ber family'f uxet, tbe liiscovert tbu ibe caa 
cfaliB a S480 lax cratfli for day caie expeaiet iacarrtd wbUe tte aa4 ber bi^aad were worbleg. 
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lames tor tew a Itnptf mmifSiDi: tax tM tliM rteto- pGom zx^fMm. 




Birt^ ^ m OMOttrty traa According » a rcwaw Ceam Bmbs tvnwy of ddM oue 
^pMAaycmTOM. m cm6 for by fima^yweflit <y qd^y rpttdt^. Oi^bm 



Am «^sM-yjms BOttenr wte )ote wMck mom tHea » cm to Owif c&tktea mtOn they 



^Pfonm «f ite nrmi Defw4«fii Cmw Tex CndH are faM is point oai ttet 10 raplowd 

imilcatfM for tyfag tu cfcdfn lo ^ cm cxpettses. Meed, Msg » ooiy Mimlim raallias 
itei nate rtm^icM ooff ic«» » cm iteir cb^m asg tt^nalm cffons to (tevetop 
am flexiMe muk anvBfMom mptoyed fm»^ 

StwB tte DcyPrtwa Cta Tu CMM ismot te cretffbly <MmM ^ Viutei psM tey 
*y ^ * premdiilcNi to m^om, Ki|q>m»i« of ite tmttm ct90H ^«ni tm e> a 

am^ a^ssm 9 Jontfy tekiaf tax lMM9»f%s to liar cm aipmai. Ttey arasa ttei faafl^ ttei 
mte «»tt])slv« ase ar paM c^Oa cm m 4Mfvf&| tax te^^ tiac* ttey m tteU 

imaiTaj taoif casa cm "fraaL* 

imly ^ f bit fnami^ omkmk ite slialftcaai "^ponaaity vm" <la lofagm wam) 
itei raiaaiaft any M> cm for iMr d«b cliSaimi, bos is lm|te ttes pao^ vte kite S^teepm. 
batten, fiitfaaeia, latrrtof Aemmmt, aoa cteaf fom m abo iteiar^g of special taa bnsate aiaca 
iteym iteif ^let-taa aafolap lo pncimm tarvlcai itei mter piwide *tm* fte 



Of coaiia, aMd dafaodm of tte conm I>^ai^NH Cm 7k» C^tfH ne a bto Iffotenca 
tetwoaa giviog faofiles i tax bnesai for cblW cart eipeatca ami gMag pfo^ « write >orr for Hfriaa 
a cteoffaar. Carii>| for ckIMm is afsar aiU as Un^suoam fm mr aattaya'i ecooi^ aod caltaial 
loiwa. 
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ta»d i^oa tl» itet M cftM cm it ts tevestami imbor tea ■ tflKiwigwy npwB, 16m b 
iltt paM iSiy cm oaitoi. 



As tem^m b «B tevwBKtM wteiter ft ti pita lA tiM OT to flMoy^ MMd,Mi 



ttt9«|<n »te frng^ ems tocmw 10 spwd nfeMaiU mmts of tkae vttft telr OMjtoa. 
tomd, tl» tn cote iMMI b© c^fftavtf i& icdsoo iHe tu tenSra cm an ftei^ with ctOtfm 



Tte Petri astf tike HoSoawy'^alw asieltoim tl» 'panuatof peaaliy' ^ bnaktoa ite 
Hak femcaa cam emsiea aod tai tei»^ Bmb of j^c^wsaJte aOow pamts to kaep 
mro of iMr ewa aaraad tocme to paf«ta» or can im iMr yoaaa caodiaa. Apait f n» 

cUffitoailag tte >u«ailaf paaaH|r.' tlM» ^nopoi^ wwgild: 



aM ciiiltfrea bave ma itotr fedm! tax HaMItty rhe 4nsatlcaQr. to 194S, a m^ka-tocom 
HmOf torn paM two pasmt its arm carnlap to ibe fe^^ fomamai to lacom asd 
Pjf^ Tottay. a metfjao-i^ms fmiljF of tow pi^ ^ patmt of lu aamtogi 1^ Ow 
Ff^nal Tiaasary, 



Tfcc fWtm irf ibc pmofitl maj^ 10 keep pa€« visa iaflaiioB to Nsea ilw phmuj cam 
ftotog iocma mm oa tomfitoft with ^JStoa. If t&e axcsfttos bad beao iw^ied siacc 1^. H 
VMM BOW be Ujm tom^, is a mm U,m. 



Tbe ojo&ioa of tba peimal cxeapiira*! v^aa bas bad aa <^eciiUy ^bsiofim effoa oa 
tofiOtoft wlib cbSdrea, becam tbe atm^kni i» ibe wa code^ pr&uiy amteii&a adfotlag taa 
iitebfiity to rafkci vaiteiaos to famtfy tta^ Sim tocom tax Habaii^ of famttfam wHb 

two lAildm bat rtoea oeaitjr ibm timt at aiacb at i be iacoaia taa bardaa borae by ilasle 
laapaym aad cbMm coopiN. 



Niiaiallyr tba 9nh aad Hodoway-Scb^ fiOb uagn tba gieaiiist taa tvUof 19 towaf-iacom 
toaiUca Wvr ftsSIn misii^ tott ibaa SlO^XX), ibt tail ira ^fart toraHfas laa caam per Miu 
otmd for cacb piatcbort tim aad five com per Mter aarotd fev mb tcboiH-ape cbOd (6-15 
y«ia €M) ap 10 a siaiisaa of n,B0O par fumay. ^aDarly, ibe Hofioway-Scbo^ BIS tdfm 12 
cam p<» diHte atjacd up to a maatom itf St.OOO par pr^^bool cfa^ or $2,000 per fm»y. 



WbPe tbfl tint of ibest credits gradaaliy decile^t as iacoa^ rim above SiO.OOO, credit 
amotfan reaiaio ^oiit tsrfc for tower- aad »lddte-ijicos« taxpayert. Pot wmpl», a fl^jtea-incoiaf 
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tiB&B«^-Sc&^ ra^ iw^^ liM piMte po&te ^«e^ 



*1S**L^^ pw^awi lM|pIy »^ en lecm wcOtoB lafte Ml^ta wblcH 



BtmoBsr tnpMttM Hfe teirM«^ sw^ as bow to cm tor tb^ cbOtfTea, i^i^ tite PMri 

r^ffiates t»blcb im torn 1^ sateiiim cm. fa^tetf, gf vteg nresti tte f to 
«0 tMf m emu as itey »• ibe tari ud IM»««y-Scbite ^tfttnTtltti prnou wOS 
fM A Miler le piovlde or fttjdra tbe c&M cm mu^i^m ^ tMr cMce. 



Mow UsM, a UcBSfiod IMIy 0^ oue pvovfOer, med tbai aaim moBaff pn$m Umlty ^ 
care oy ceaiof »tiawd cm for shclr ioflaoa aod wtfmm. Ask bqM tlM bdh fbais7te/ 
cai« ptevMon m ibmtvoa tsotboti of cbOOm «bo coio im iMr owb cbfidfOA wbfle 

offeriag sabstltoia cm to oito faoEi^ Mi Dioao aia ttai ^f^am a m cieOis o> f^raO^ 
wHb cb&aroa (laibw tbio jm ttea wte pay tm cm) wmW ^veot foas fgaUy cm 
pmi^ nrom INsBbi mmolc fKmoie to tata te mn cbOdnw tbaa m aINe n> 
^aaidy cm for. la oiber vor^ a anlvanal tax cretift Ilia ttai ftw&d ^ ttie 1^ aad 
Kofiowty-ScbBlie miH arooM enbsfice tbe fos^ty pi tnOf 4iy cm ^ keejpl^ prnvMer-cbttd 



cbififn W8fe aad^ la ite comm DifooOeas Care Tlax Cfvdti, tbo fed^fal p>vef ascot woold be 
ilnafiaoaiNafy 9rfin$ pvmsu lo ato leave fniM ttelr fi^ to cm ft» tbeii dcwOimm wbllo 
orfefiog a SOS brak osiy n> tboae faaiUoft tbai r^osed mb ao0 poMinir ch&A cm, 
PWrt ai^ lfolloway-Scb«l» mtM aMraa tM fo»|oiiy by breokiag iba ilak beiwaoa <tey cam 
eipems aod pioicboi^ las bmnn. l^ca pn^onlft ««»oTe tbai ps^mtn wbo take leave f ro» 
wotk » cm Ite cbiMsHt wfil m bo jmOlaotf, 



MR. CMAIRMANf I beliovo H ti lim to ^iim tbo ecooMk oeada of roial poof famiUea wUb 
cbtMmi, Imteod, ! beUn« It h itm to address tbe ovotawkm of alt IkmUkt lo Amertea, 
parikularly iho^. tbat ^ beeo vialmfeed by Uus "jxmoifDg peroSty." i\pia, tbaok yon for 
gMog w ibe i^ponoaHy to partNripsa io tbift dfKutitoa. I wosid be bippy w mpood m aoy 
^wsik^ sbat yt>9 or yoar colleague loigbf bave. 
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